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*THE WHITE hoods; and «DE FOIX,' 

"May be consulted as very faithful and very pleasing chronicles 
of the elder day." — Quarterly Review. 

** In executing this task, Mrs. Bray has displayed a very intimate 
acquaintance with the writings of the chroniclers of those remote 
times, as well as with other sources, monumental and architectural, 
from which information respecting them can be derived. Nothing 
can be more accurate nor more striking than the pictures of tourna- 
ments and battles which she presents ; and in the less trite, and 
therefore, perhaps, more interesting features of the domestic habits 
and customs of the times, she is quite as successful. — It would be 
difficult, if not impossibley to point out any similar work in our lan- 
guage which more completely succeeds in conveying a familiar idea 
of the manners of a period, of which more grave history gives nothing 
but the prominent facts, — Nothing can be better adapted for the 
purposes of romance than the character of Gaston Phoebus Count 
be FoiK, — All the minor details, the description of the habitations 
and manners of the people to whom the romance relates, are given 
with a fidelity and minuteness which can scarcely be too highly 
praised, and which will even satisfy, if any thing can satisfy, the 
oyper-criticism of the raost fastidious antiquaries. The public taste 
of late appears to have been directed to subjects relating to tb« \\VA«gk 
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of chivalry; and among all the works which have recently appeared 
connected with those subjects we know of none more amusing and 
satisfactory than this romance of Mrs. Bray."—- TA« Times, 

DE FOIX: 

OR, SKETCHES OP THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OP THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

** If the age of chivalry be past, as Mr. Burke said, when a mil- 
lion of swords did not leap from their scabbards to avenge the death 
of the ill-fated Marie Antoinette, it is still preserved in memory, 
and will continue to be perpetuated while it has historians like 
Mrs. Bray. Yes, gentle reader, smile not at the word historian, for 
although De Foix professes only to be an historical romance, yet it 
is Sijaithful and vimd picture of the warlike character, manners, and 
customs of that chivalrous age — the fourteenth century. The readers 
or De Foix will be at once reminded of Sir Walter Scott. The story 
of De Foix may be considered as the thread on which gems of great 
value and great beauty are strung ; and it is sufficiently connected 
to engage the attention of the reader, unless, indeed, the charms of 
description should make him view the work as a series of distinct 
pictures, rather than as parts of the same group. We shall be glad 
again to meet her in the regions of historical romance. Mrs. Bray 
is a highly-gifted woman." — Literary Chronicle, 

THE PROTESTANT: 

A TALE OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN MART. 

'* Such scenes as these form the staple of Mrs. Bray*s novel of 
The Protestant. The incidents of the tale follow one another in 
breathless lapidity, according to the hurried and fearful nature of the 
times they illustrate. The great agitators, Bonner, Gardiner, Thorn- 
ton, Harpsfield, Friar John of Spain, and others, are brought on 
the stage; and the imaginary characters group admirably well 
with the historical. The heroine. Rose, is a beautiful creation ; her 
sufferings are many, and her constancy under them is heroical. We 
regret that we have not space to lay before our readers some of the 
many fine things m a book which, if we mistake not, is destined 
to ea^ert much influence, not only on account of its subjects, but of 
its talent." — New Monthly Magazine. 

FITZ OF FITZ-FORD; a Legend op Devon. 

**This legend {oi Fitz-ford) affords very agreeable reading: the 
main incidents are of a fearful interest; the characters are various, 
well conceived, and natural, and are cast with great power and 
effect.' ' — AtheruBum, 

'*Mrs. Bray, whose former novels we have occasionally noticed, 
has lately produced auother, Fitz of FitZ'Ford, which well sustains 
the reputation her previous productions had earned, and entitles her 
to rank among the best female novelists of this day. The characters 
are forcibly drawn, the descriptions extremely agreeable and pic- 
turesque, and the authoress's knowledge of English antiquities has 
enabled her to give an air of truth and reality to the details of her 
storv which enhances its value." — The Times, 
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THE TALBA ; or, Moor op Portugal. 

<* The subject of the present romance was suggested to the 
authoress (formerly Mrs. Stothard, and well known as a practised 
and popular writer), as she tells us, by St. Evre's picture, exhibited 
at Somerset House in 1829, of that extraordinary spectacle the 
crowning of h corpse as Queen of Portugal in the church of Alco- 
ba9a, when Don Pedro, the sovereign of the time, stood by in the 
midst of courtly pomp, directing the cei-emony, as if the ghostly 
remains of mortality, whose withered hands the courtiers kissed, 
had been a living queen. To enter further into the history of this 
remarkable transaction would be to lessen the interest to the reader 
who designs to peruse this work, which is really a clever historical 
romance of the modern school, and deserves no small share of com- 
mendation." — The AtheruBum, 

WARLEIGH: a Legend op Devon. 

" Mrs. Bray has written a very clever and interesting tale, and 
proved that she possesses great qualifications as a writer of fiction. 
'J'hough she has gieat fertility of invention, she knows how to select 
from the .abundance of her matenals. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Every person 
who admires a work of genius and taste, will read this book.** 

Gentleman's Magazine. 

** From her very first production to the volumes (of Warleigh) 
now upon our table, her works, one and all, are faithful transcripts 
of history, heightened and invested with every charm of fiction by 
the creative touch of genius, the necromantic power of imagination.** 

Court Journal, 

TRELAWNY OF TREF.AWNE; or, THE PROPHECY: 

A LEGEND OF CORNWALL. 

**Mrs. Bray's tact and talent, her vast fund of antiquarian and 
local knowledge, and the happy facility with which (as inTrelawny) 
she brings it into play in illustrating the brilliant creations of her 
fancy, are matters too familiar to the reading public to need any 
lengthened commendation at our hands.'* — St. James' Chronicle. 

'*Mrs. Bray tells her story (Trelawny) with so much animation 
and effect, that one might imagine she had witnessed the scenes 
before, she descjibes them so well.'* — The Times. 

TRIALS OF THE HEART. 

**The Tales in which the Trials of the Heart are described are 
delightfully written; as works of fiction, they abound in all the 
poetry of imagination, tempered with judgment, and reduced to the 
purposes of actual existence ; as narratives of facts, they are subli- 
mated by the genius of the writer, from the dulness of detail, and 
the tediousness of repetition. There is throughout all these tales a 
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moral feeling, always perceptible, but never obtrusive ; morality is 
taught by example, and not thrust upon the reader by the dictation 
of ostentatious precept These volumes contain a variety of tales, 
all differing in incident and in the delineation of character; yet all 
equally replete wfth truth, and all written with a delicacy of feeling 
and accuracy of taste, the happy unity of which causes no other 
regret, than that the series is not longer, and the pleasure of the 
reader protracted to greater length," — The Times. 

** There is nothing wanting to render each narrative perfect in its 
kind. They are highly suggestive, natural, and pathetic, and their 
domestic interest is heightened throughout by a wide spirit of Chris- 
tian philanthropy." — Monthly Chronicle. 

** These volumes cannot be too highly commended. ♦ * None 
has ever surpassed Mrs. Bray in her store of historical knowledge, 
splendour of imagination, depth of pathos, or command over the 
feelings and passions of her readers." — Naval and Military Gazette. 

HENRY DE POMEROY; a Legend op Devon. 

**This romance is indeed a work of genius; throughout it is 
replete with nature; and if characters the most powerfully drawn, 
scenes of the highest dramatic eifect, and a tale whose deep interest 
rises to the close, can insure success, these volumes will command 
it.'* — Literary Gazette. 

"The Castle of Henry Pomeroy, near Totness, in Devonshire, 
one of the most stupendous ruins of its class in England, is the 
scene of this new romance. We are tempted to give the first place 
amongst Mrs. Bray's historical fictions to this production. The 
characters are forcibly delineated and contrasted ; the incidents are 
well contrived and artistically distributed; and between dramatic 
dialogues and clever descriptions of localities, the reader is carried 
along through a dream of chivalry," — The Atlas. 

COURTENAY OF WALREDDON: 

A ROMANCE OF THE WEST. 

'* With the deepest admiration, not only of the talents exercised 
upon this romance, but the wise and humane government of them, 
and the ' sweet uses of humanity,' which they are made to serve, we 
welcome ' Courtenay of Walreddon * (a romance of the West, in the 
days of the Civil War), as a tale framed in all its parts to communi- 
cate those literary pleasures which are longest remembered and 
most frequently renewed. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Xhe gipsy is delightful to 
the very last, and her devotion to her younger brother, one of the 
simplest, truest pictures, ever drawn from the promptings of the 
heart, and an intimacy with all the innocent play and fancy of its 
affections. Many interests are compressed into her story ; but her- 
self is the flower of all the romance amidst which she breathes,'* 

Ainsworth's Magazine, 
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TO MRS. OI'IK. 



My dear Madam, 

So many years have elapsed since I had the 
pleasure of being most hospitably received by yourself and 
your lamented father at Norwich, that I should hardly venture 
to remind you thus publicly of myself, did I not wish to offer 
you my unfeigned thanks for the delight I have received from 
so many of your writings. 

Feeling that in treating of the heart, I could never dedicate 
a work of such a description to one who has more deeply 
searched its most hidden recesses, nor more powerfully de- 
picted its feelings, than yourself, I venture to inscribe to you 
the following pages. Should you trace in them anything 
akin in spirit, however much inferior to your own admirable 
story of "The Confessions of an Odd-Tempered Man," or 
" The Simple Tales," I shall consider it the highest praisL* 
that could be bestowed on " Trials of the Heart." 

Believe me, my dear Madam, with the most respectful 
esteem, very sincerely yours. 



ANNA ELIZA BRAY 



The Vicarage, Taoislock^ 
Xov, 25M, 1845. 



PREFACE. 



In a work which endeavours to trace and to develope the 
feelings of the human heart, under some of the most painfid 
trials and circumstances to which it can be exposed in the 
chances of this world, it may be expected something more 
than that the writer has attempted to paint from nature should 
be said, as to the sources in real life whence she has drawn 
her observations and her experience, to enable her to perform 
her task. 

Some few of her personal friends, whose tried affection has 
stood the test of years of weal and woe, who have known her 
intimately from early youth, and who are well acquainted 
with many of the severe trials and calamities with which it 

1)leased Almighty God to visit her, at various periods of her 
ife, will be at no loss to guess whence she has derived her 
experience of the sufferings of the heart — of a heart that feels 
acutely all those ills " tne flesh is heir to" — connected in 
divers ways with the deepest affections, and the dearest and 
most sacred ties, of our nature. And it has also so chanced, 
in her progress through life, that an intimate and affectionate 
intercourse with some of those very friends has been the 
means of affording her opportunities of experience, respect- 
ing the trials of the heart in others, which, though widely 
differing in circumstances, have, in some instances, been no 
less severe than her own. 

Friends, to whom these things are known, will feel that the 
writer has had for many years that book of nature spread 
before her, which is never studied without profit when the 
overruling providence of God is ever borne in mind as the 
comment and the key. 

These general observations will be sufficient to shew in 
what school she has studied ** the deep things of the heart;" 
for the rest it may be asked (indeed it has been asked) who 
are the principal personages introduced in the following 
pages ? Were they real, in part real, or altogether fictitious 
characters? Who, for instance, was Mary Armerage? who 
Charles Edwards? who Madame de Clairval? or who Phi- 
lippe ? To questions so minute as these, the writer does not 
think that an author is or ought to be expected to make 
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answer; and the only reply which she has given (and she 
feels justified in giving it), is to say, that in depicting cha- 
racter, in the endeavour to shew its developenient, the same as 
in the outpourings of the heart, she has still studied nature, 
and to the best of her ability attempted to copy after nature's 
works. 

Many characters in these and in her former writings 
(though introduced under fictitious names and events) have 
had living models, from which she has painted with freedom ; 
but still, she trusts, without any unworthy or ungenerous 
motives. And she has sometimes been amused by the obser- 
vations of critics, who have not unfrequently ascribed to fancy 
a sketch that was made from real life, and, vice versd^ have 
pronounced to be facts and no fictions the coinages of her 
own brain. 

The truth is, and the experience of many years of author- 
ship fully warrants her venturing to make the observation, 
that where an author takes truth as a basis for fiction, and 
mingles his own observations of nature, and the feelings of 
his own heart, with the creations of his fancy, it is not easy to 
trace the line of demarcation, or to detect the precise bounds 
where truth ends and fiction begins. If it were otherwise, 
the writer would be but a mere bungler in his craft, and 
would produce but an awkward piece of patchwork at the 
best. Nor is it any disparagement to the judgment and 
acumen of a critic that he should be at fault under such 
circumstances, and therefore sometimes fall into error ; since 
those who paint from nature must, of necessity, frequently 
have to deal with marvellous inconsistencies ; sometimes with 
such as would never have entered into the brain of the novelist 
in his wildest "imaginings:" nature herself alone presenting 
such fantastic stores in her inexhaustible combinations of good 
and bad, of the great and the little, the noble and the mean, 
the sane and the insane (for there are more mad people in 
the world than can with expediency be placed under whole- 
some discipline for the recovery of their reason), in all the 
orders, classes, and degrees of the great family of mankind. 



A. E. B. 



The Vicarage, Tavistocky 
Dec. 5th, 1838. 
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TRIALS OF THE HEART. 



PREDICTION. 

INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

I often think of South Wales : indeed, the time I passed in 
that charming country, with a party of my nearest relatives, 
I have always ranked amongst the most agreeable days of my 
early life. We commenced our tour by a visit to Bristol; 
where Redclifie Church, and Chatterton, and the Rowley 
poems, furnished us with subjects of interest during our stay 
m the birthplace of that " marvellous boy," as he is so truly 
called by a poet who was bom in the same city. Clifden and 
the hot-wells likewise afforded us several pleasing rambles; 
and we soon crossed the water for Chepstow, where we staid 
some time, and employed ourselves in sketching, and in many 
a delightful excursion on the banks of the Wye, in the woods 
of Pierce-lield, in visiting Tintern Abbey, and exploring every 
comer of the old castle. 

The weather being line, we determined to proceed by sea to 
Swansea, in South Wales. We had a glorious passage down 
the Bristol Channel, passed the Steep and Flat Holmes, and 
finally landed, by moonlight, at that most enchanting spot, 
Britton Ferry. As it is not my object to give any particular 
account of these places, I shall merely state that we remained 
a considerable time at Swansea; rambling during our sojourn 
there to the Vale of Neath, one of the most beautiful valleys 
in these kingdoms, and took Caerleon, Newport, Cardiff, etc. 
in our return to town. 

During our visit to South Wales, whilst we were residing at 

' , we became acquainted with the Rev. Mr. H , who 

was the regular curate of the place ; and, as the rector gene- 
rally resided at a living he held elsewhere, the whole of the 
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duty, in the parish and the church, devolved on this gentle- 
man. Welsh livings are too poor to make Welsh curacies other 
than the poorest of their kind; and this was the case in the 
present instance, so that, notwithstanding the clergyman, of 
whom 1 now speak, added something to his income by private 
tuition, he had extreme difficulty to maintain, with common 
respectability, himself and his two daughters: his wife was 
dead. These young ladies were far above the ordinary run 
of girls in the neighbourhood ; they had been remarkably well 
educated, and possessed, the eldest in particular, great talents 
for music, vocal and instrumental; they sang duets very 
delightfully together. I was told that before their father had 
obtained private pupils, they had, for two or three seasons, 
sang at the concerts at Bath for their support. But some over 
nice persons, who thought only of the publicity of their exer- 
tions, and not of their necessity, made so many objections to 
such a mode of life in a clergyman's daughters, that as soon 
as he could possibly maintain them at home, he took them 
from Bath, and they lived with him, when 1 knew them, in a 
way that excited my respect as well as compassion; for, whilst 
they literally did the work of household drudgery in the 
morning, in the evening they would entertain their father 
by reading, or singing and playing to him their delightful 
duets. 

The Rev. Mr. H was a man of considerable learning 

and knowledge, and a very agreeable companion. His infor- 
mation was extensive ; and he was ever ready to communicate 
whatever he knew without ostentation or pedantry. He was 
very learned in the native language of the Welsh; a curious 
investigator of the antiquities of that people, and had em- 
ployed himself for years in collecting whatever remained of 
the poems and traditions of the bards : he was a most valuable 
acquaintance for one who travelled in Wales, with a desire to 
gain whatever knowledge he could collect of the history, cus- 
toms, literature, etc. of the country. These topics were fre- 
quently brought forward; but sometimes our reverend friend 
would revert to his early life, his college career, and his com- 
panions at the University of Oxford. 

From him I learnt some circumstances that in the following 
narrative I shall present to my readers. The principal cha- 
racter, whom I have called Charles Edwards, was the most 
intimate friend of the clergyman in question; they were fellow 
students at Oxford. 1 am sorry to add, that the Rev. Mr. 
H is now dead. 

I was one day walking on the beach at Swansea, alone, 
enjoying the fresh sea breeze, and watching the beautiful 
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effects which the changeful evolutions of the clouds, that 
hovered round the setting sun, were casting over the waters. 
From time to time also, I amused myself with picking up 
those exquisite formations that are presented to us m the eno- 
less variety of sea weeds, or taking from amidst the shingles 
some of those pretty shells, whose colours seem as lovely as 
their shape, when thus seen covered with a moisture that 
makes them appear as if highly polished. Nothing inter- 
rupted these employments of idleness (and such are sometimes 
salutary), but tne gulls, which ever and anon came on the 
wing towards the land, or the lazy and lapping waves, as the 
rising tide gently impelled them onward, slowly but surely 
increasing on the shore. 1 was at last obli|^ed to retire from 
the seat I had taken on a piece of rock, which thrust up its 
black head above the sands. 1 was retracing my steps from 
the rock to the ground above the beach, as I went on my 
way, 

" Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy," 

When 1 met Mr. H . The evening was fine; he proposed 

a further walk. I gladly assented, as I always enjoyed his 
society. We now strolled along together, "chatting of this 
thing Mid of that;" till at last the ocean, ever rich in supply- 
ing images to poetry, or subjects for moral and speculative 
reflection, suggested a theme of discourse; it began by a 
commonplace remark (not less true on that account), that 
nothing presented a better comparison for the human mind, 
under tne sway of varying passions and feelings, in their repose, 
their agitation, their strength, or their uncertainty, than the 
majestic object, now before us — the deep, dread ocean, whose 
secrets were as unfathomable as those of the soul. 

The immortality of the soul was a frequent and favourite 
subject of discourse with my friend ; and it suited both with 
his time of life and his profession, that he should make it one 
for instruction with young people. I was then very young; 
and though I deUghted in the gaieties of youth, 1 was not 
altogether incapable of feeling an interest in the most serious 
subjects of conversation ; indeed they engaged me more than 
mirth. That memorable evening my reverend instructor 
spoke much of the limited nature of even the greatest powers 
of the human mind, whilst confined to the bondage of the 
body, where its noblest faculties are "cramped and cribbed 
in" by being in so large a measure compelled to receive the 
report of the senses only, for the conveyance of many of its 
most interesting impressions. 

Thus was it with our knowledge of astronomv; as, though 
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the mind could comprehend a system of infinite wonders in 
the creation of the universe, yet those mighty globes of efful- 
gence which we knew to be not inferior to our own globe, and 
those suns of other systems, vast in magnitude, and replete 
with infinite beauty, appear to our confined optics, but as 
sparks of light, that the interception of a very mote may 
altogether hide from our sight. If it were thus in the physicd 
world, how much more so in the moral; — there, without a 
revelation, all was obscurity indeed. A revelation was, in 
fact, in a very great degree a natural want, as well as a thing 
consistent with the expectation of human reason ; when man 
began to feel how much he was capable of learning, and how 
little he really knew. 

From this topic of discourse we got on to youth and age; 
and my friendly instructor said that the necessity of this reve- 
lation, he thought, generally speaking, was never so sensibly 
felt or understood as in the decline of life ; for when we are 
least capable of bodily action, the mind is most alive to 
spiritual thoughts. 

I ventured to remark, "the hopes and fears of early life 
are more uncertain than those of age; hence are they more 
agitating. These feelings, in our decay, rest all on one point 
— their final destination. Youth is the lot to be cast, age the 
lot determined; it has no longer, therefore, the eagerness of 
one who has to throw for the game. What an anxiety do we 
witness in some minds respecting futurity! To those who 
have quick susceptibilities, and a melancholy feeling at the 
heart, how morbidly painful does the obscurity of the future 
frequently appear; how eager are they to penetrate into the 
mysteries of human life, to withdraw the veil, and to refer all 
things to destiny. They are glad to be rid of their own 
responsibility; and to fancy such events must happent^Ktich 
circumstances must lead to them, because a conviction of 
this nature enables them to meet more calmly the evils they 
cannot but feel — evils too often the result of their own 
ungoverned imaginations and imprudent hopes, that end in 
disappointments, felt with double bitterness because they arise 
from objects that ought never to have been pursued. Minds 
so constituted, when encountering misfortunes of such a 
nature, are apt to seek relief by casting their cares on the 
delusive creed of fatality." 

"Your observations," said Mr. H , "remind me of a 

very singular circumstance which occurred to a young friend 
of mine at Oxford, of whom I have so often spoken. I own 
to you tliat I have never been able to give a satisfactory eluci- 
dation of it, even to my own mind; yet the truth of the circum- 
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stance I can neither doubt nor contradict, since I was myself 
a witness to its occurrence. I have, therefore, been forced to 
avow that we sometimes meet with things which are above 
our reason; and indeed not a little repugnant to it Do not, 
however, mistake me, for though what I am about to mention 
borders on superstition, and appears to me, as I have already 
implied, as something beyond the ordinary course of natural 
events, yet I would not on a solitary instance, however well 
accredited, build a system of belief that should support the 
fearful creed of fatality, or afford matter for the credulous to 
become yet more imbued with a spirit of credulity. My 
belief is firm in the overruling guidance of a good Providence. 
In our least, or in our greatest actions, there is a wheel that 
never rests; we see the revolutions of it only, but not the 
hand that moves it. Yet the Divine Government of Provi- 
dence does not interfere with our own responsibility for the 
motives that give the impulse to our actions. We make the 
attempt, and for that we must answer. God permits it to go 
forward, to prosper, or to fall, according to his will: some- 
times by a feather's weight he can turn our purpose aside, 
and we have often cause to rejoice that though we will. He 
frustrates." 

" I have prefaced what I am about to relate with these 

observations," continued Mr. H , " that it may be seen my 

opinions are not those of the fatalist; and that I neither deny 
facts because I cannot account for them, nor rashly conclude 
that there are no secrets in providence and in nature beyond 
our conceptions, because they are too deep to be fathomed by 
finite beings like ourselves." 

My expectation was raised by this (and by what I had pre- 
viously heard Mr. H say of his fi^end), so that I could not 

but anticipate some extraordinary communication ; nor was I 
disappointed : for though the circumstances related were not at 
all improbable in themselves, yet connected with the subject 
on wmch we had touched, they did indeed awaken curiosity 
and wonder. But 1 shall neither presume to account for them, 
nor to contradict them, but confine myself to the simple rela- 
tion of that narrative I am about to lay before the reader. 
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PART THE FIRST. 



But he had felt the power 



Of Nature, and already was prepared. 
By his intense conceptions, to receive 
Deeply the lesson deep of love which he. 
Whom Nature, by whatever means has laught 
To feel inten.<'ely, cannot but receive. 

WOKDSWORTH. 

CiiARLF.s Edwards was a young man of an ancient Welsh 
family : his hirth was better than his fortune. He was placed 
by the care of his mother at the University of Oxford, to pre- 
pare him for holy orders. 'I'he income of this gentlewoman 
was very narrow ; indeed, her sole maintenance arose from a 
pension which she received as the widow of a person who had 
neld a confidential situation under the government. So small 
were her means that they would scarcely allow her to do what 
she did for her only and beloved son, whose welfare was the 
sole interest that bound her to life, now her husband, to whom 
she had been devoted in affection, was no more. 

With extreme economy, and the assistance of a scholarship, 
which he gained soon after his entrance at college, Charles 
managed to remain at the university during the necessary 
terms, and he gave himself up, heart and soul, to study. He 
was a young man, not at all of a common character, nor of 
common talents. Not content with following the usual course 
of studies for his profession, he added to these some of his own 
choice, and of an obsolete date. He acquired a considerable 
knowledge of the Saxon tongue ; and also took the greatest 
interest m whatever remained of the ancient literature of his 
native land : he had, indeed, an almost extravagant love of 
whatever was Welsh, considering many of the fragments of 
the bards not at all inferior to the finest classical writers of 
antiquity. He was, too, by no means a contemptible poet, 
and would probably, could he have devoted more time to the 
cultivation of the art, have become a very good poet ; but he 
only indulged his approaches to the Muses in what were strictly 
his leisure hours, and then his principal delight in poesy was 
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to endeavour to transfer into English verse the bardic frag- 
ments of his beloved country. 

He was very fond of old black-letter books, and such writers 
as most men are merely acquainted with, by seeing their 
names mentioned by authors who are themselves gettine 
antiquated. In this way he had cultivated an intimacy with 
the historical writings of Bede, Malmesbury, Robert of Glou- 
cester, etc. ; and knew the old satirical poem in Latin verse, 
'* The Shippe of Fooles," published in the days of Henry the 
Eighth, almost by heart; and Chaucer, I believe, he could 
quote in every page. He was, without exception, the most 
indefatigable student in obsolete lore then at Oxford. Nor 
did he stop with the old historians and poets; for chance 
having thrown into his hands the astrological works of Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, he found so much in them to pique his 
curiosity in the pursuit of a forgotten science (or, as 1 should 
call it, juggle), that combined, as were the writings of Asrippa 
with astronomy, they excited in him a vague and wandering 
desire to go somewhat deeply into the matter, could he find 
time to do so. There was a spirit of mystery, too, about the 
pages of Agrippa, which seemed to imply that much was left 
untold, much to be found out by the researches of an inquiring 
mind; and this had a wondrous effect on the fancy of poor 
Charles, who was, in his way, a sort of Don Quixote ; so that, 
absurd as it may seem, at the next long vacation Charles 
took home with him Agrippa and some other writers of the 
same class, and many a midnight hour did he devote to the 
study of astrology ! With an ordinary mind, with one more 
enlarged by an intercourse with society, such a study would 
alone have been productive of mirth, but with him it was 
replete with danger; for Charles, who had buried himself 
amongst his books at Oxford, was totally ignorant of the 
world ; an^ when at home, if he quitted his mother's fireside, 
it was only to exchange her company for a solitary ramble 
over mountains or through woods, and to brood over his own 
strange fancies. I grieve to say it, but he was also strongly 
tinctured with the doctrines of Calvin; these opinions had 
been gaining ground upon him by his acquaintance with a 
clergyman near Oxford (his being the onlv house where he 
visited whilst at the university), who, though a minister of the 
Church of England, was as decided a Calvinist in his princi- 
pleB as if he nad imbibed them at the fountain head, from 
the old doctor himself at Geneva. This person had put many 
of those ingeniously written books in support of Calvin's doc- 
trines into the hands of his young friend, who at last felt a 
confirmed leaning towards the same opinions. I am minute 
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in giving this account of his studies and pursuits, as the 
reader will presently iind the peculiar influence they had upon 
his future life. 

The enthusiastic and poetic temperament of Charles Edwards 
inclined him to credulity, and to that undefined feeling of 
superstition which enters into the secret soul even whilst 
disclaimed hy the judgment; nor in this was there anything, 
perhaps, so extraordinary; for what truly poetic mind was 
ever yet wholly free from some shade of superstition ? More 
especially where solitude, obsolete studies, and deep musings, 
have nursed that intercourse of the heart and the mind with 
the fancied spirits that are unseen, amidst the wild magnifi- 
cence of a country such as Wales ? There was, too, some- 
thing of melancholy in the character of Charles, that gentle 
melancholy which marks a reflective turn of mind. Above 
all things, likewise, he delighted in that kind of solitude 
which an active fancy busies itself in peopling with scenes of 
the past. 

There are some thoughts too refined, some feelings too 
delicate, to be handled by the world. Charles felt this ; and 
as his own thoughts and feelings were of a nature not to bear 
the common eye, he fled as much as he could from general 
society; seeking to cherish in solitude that susceptibility of 
soul, that tenderness of disposition, which tog^ether with his 
opinions, his tincture of superstitious dread, his awe amidst 
the immensity of nature, and his study of strange old books^ 
and of Agrippa, altogether combined to make him a Fatalist ; 
for I fear that I can ^ive no other term to the predominant 
character of his mind. Still he was not a fatalist of the 
common class, for he was neither careless of his own conduct, 
nor selfish in his motives of action ; his heart was much 
stronger in good feeling than was his head in good judgment. 

Such was Charles Edwards at the time Mr, H first 

became known to him on his return, after the long vacation, 
to Oxford. They were of the same college, each bom in 
Wales, each designed for the church, of nearly similar ages, 
and as far as a love of bardic lore and elegant literature 
extended, of similar pursuits. Their acquaintance soon 
ripened into intimate friendship; and, as Charles was of a 

very open heart, Mr. H soon discovered both the worth 

of his character, and the peculiarities and errors of his opinions. 
There was so much of kindness and sincerity about him, that 
it was impossible to become intimate with him without feeling 
the strongest attachment to his person, however much his 
opinions were to be condemned. 

They had agreed at the next long vacation to meet in 
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Wales ; Mr. H was to join him during a rambling excur- 
sion he proposed to undertake amongst the mountains and old 
castles of tneir native land; so that, when they next saw each 
other, it was in Wales, on a summer's evening, amid the grey 
and ivy-grown walls of the British fortress of Dinas Bran. 

Mr, H found his enthusiastic friend in a mind .fitted, 

indeed, to the time and {4ace ; and after a kind recognition, 
Charles shewed him, ere they quitted the spot, a manuscript 
volume that lay beside him on the grass. It was in his own 
handwriting. He had collected in it, not only some curious 
traditions respecting Dinas Bran, and the bards of Wales, but 
sundry other records of the times of old, particularly those of 
chivalry. Several of the former were gleaned from oral tra- 
dition, others from obsolete books. Mr. H obsen'ed a 

few of them made a strong impression on his friend's mind, 
and were connected with the peculiarities of his opinions. 
These few, therefore, I shall mention. 

The first was a legend of about the year 1400, when a lady 
of eaual beauty and worth, and descended from the princely 
family of Powis, became the possessor of Dinas Bran. Like 
Marcella, in the story related to Don Quixote by the goat- 
herds, she was indifferent to man ; slighted all who made any 
pretensions to her favour, and spent her days in religious 
exercises and in peace, amidst the wild scenery of her native 
land, or in listening to the bards who frequented her halls, as 
nothing so much delighted her as their songs of ancient times. 
The name of this damsel was Myfanwy Fechan. It was at 
length foretold to her by a magician that her heart, hitherto 
so incapable of being touched by the pains of others, excited 
by her own beauty, should be subdued by a harp, and that 
its broken strings should be fatal to her. The prediction of 
the old wizard was speedily verified ; for she soon after loved, 
and gained the affection of the most celebrated bard of North 
Wales — Howel Lygliw. He made her the subject of many a 
song, still preserved in Welsh poesy: his love was fatal to 
her ; for tradition says, that a rival, more nobly bom than 
HoweL but less nobly endowed in the gifts of nature, stung 
by jealousy and a thirst for revenge, slew the unfortunate 
bard, and sent his harp, that had first softened her heart, to 
his lovely mistress, with every string broken. She sickened 
at the sight, shut herself up within the walls of Dinas Bran, 
and soon after died. 

The volume contained many other like legends, which 
Charles had collected during his rambles in Wales. As Mr. 
H turned over the pages, cursorily examining the con- 
tents, "Edwards," said he, "are you really a believer in 
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astrology? for I see that on the page, ahove one class of your 
old tales, you have written * Predictions verified by their 
events.' Are you a believer in such things?" 

Charles blushed slightly at his friend asking the question ; 
and, at length, whilst sitting beneath the shadow of those 
walls which had been reared in times of superstition, where 
the voice of the bard was often deemed prophetic in his hour 
of inspiration, and where, not improbaoly, omens had been 
consulted so far back as the days of the ancient Britons, he 
entered upon an argument on the subjects of astrology, 
dreams, and spiritual appearances. The ruins of Dinas Bran 
were no unfit place for the discussion of such matters ; and 

Mr. H soon found that his friend was indeed far gone in 

credulity, though he treated the subject elegantly, poetically, 
and grounded his belief on what he was pleased to call the 
records of history, the opinions of some among the learned, 
and quoted many authors whose names are held in veneration, 
as well for their virtues as their talents. 

At this distance of time it would be impossible to remember 
all the instances he brought forward in support of his favour- 
ite opinions ; they were numerous, and well did Mr. H 

recollect, that he said the ancients believed in predictions, 
spirits, and dreams, and he reminded him of the passage in 
Cicero, where he reverts to the dream of Simonides, who was 
warned in his sleep not to go in a certain ship about to put to 
sea. He respected the mysterious warning, and did not go. 
His doing so saved his life, for ship and crew were both lost. 
Socrates, he said, declared in his discourse with Crito that he 
'was frequently visited, by visions ; and all ancient historians 
abound with the fulfilment of oracles and predictions. How 
many were recorded by Herodotus ! In latter times he men- 
tioned several instances also. The hermit of Meaux, in 
France, celebrated for killing people in prophecy, had also 
foretold to the letter the departure from this world of our 
warlike Henry the Fifth, some years before that event 
occurred. It had likewise been foretold to Henry the Fourth 
of France by an astrologer, that his death should be sudden, 
violent, and treacherous. The fortunes of Madame de Main- 
tenon were predicted when she was bom in a prison ; she had 
even then been promised an earthly crown, much trial, and a 
great fame. The Duke of Buckingham received an intima- 
tion of his fate, which he disregarded, and fell by the knife of 
Felton. Christiana, of Sweden, the most learned woman of 
her time, predicted, whilst at Rome, the fortunes of James II. 
of England: and no country was without instances of a 
similar character. 
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And how frequently, said Charles, do many of feeling and 
reflective minds become sensible to their approaching deaths, 
or to some great calamity about to befal them, by a sudden 
motion within their own breasts, for which no account can be 
given, except that it is caused by the still small voice, which 
can make its lowest whispers audible to the soul that is thus 
prepared for the awful visitation of its Divine maker. And 
does not all history, of almost all parts of the globe, both of 
ancient and modem times, speak of oracles, soothsayers, and 
prophets, and interpreters of dreams, of astrologers and 
astronomers, and witches and wizards? all of whom, from 
time to time, have been permitted to unroll the pages of 
futurity, and to say what shall be. These are facts, continued 
Edwards; facts, too stubborn to be controverted; and I 
cannot but think that many who contradict a thing simply 
because they do not comprehend it, would, if they dared, 
arraign the very providence of God in the moral government 
of the world, because they understand not its intricacies, nor 
see, as yet, its ultimate aim. 

In this wild and enthusiastic manner did poor Edwards run 
on about dreams, spirits, and astrology, overwhelming his 
friend with what he called a recital of facts, collected from 

his old books and his traditions, till Mr. H was fairly 

silenced, though not convinced of any other thing than the 
impossibility to shake Edwards's belief on a subject over 
which his imagination had brooded till he had becoifie a 
devout convert to his own fancies, and to all the authors that 
tended to their support. He was quite as mad on these 
points as had ever been Don Quixote about his knight- 
errantry. Mr. H heartily wished that, like the house- 
keeper and the niece, he could, with the assistance of the 
priest and the barber, have sent his favourite works, with 
Agrippa to lead the way, as the prime author of the evil, out 
of Edwards' little window at Oxford into the court beneath, 
there to have made a bonfire of the whole ; though much did 
he doubt if doing so would have cured his friend, any more 
than the like expurgation of fantastic authors cured the mad- 
ness of the worthy knight of La Mancha. 

At the close of summer the friends returned to Oxford, 
where the following incident occurred. It proved in its ulti- 
mate effects to be the most important of Edwards' life; yet so 
trifling, so contemptible in itself, that unless I had somewhat 
largely dwelt on the peculiarities of his character, conversa- 
tion, and pursuits, the reader would have been at a loss to 
account for its influence. 

There was, at the time of which I speak, a famous fortune- 
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teller, or astrologer, in London, who, if report spoke truth 
(though I hope it did not), had told tlie fortunes of the Prince 
of Wales when a very young man. The fellow was a quack, 
impudent, cunning, and made a great deal of money. He 
visited both Oxford and Cambridge in the way of his vocation ; 
and though he had been more than once taken up, he always 
managed to evade justice. This man, as I have said, came 
to Oxford, and Edwards, half in jest with his friend, but, I 
believe, wholly in earnest with himself, proposed that they 
should go to the astrologer that was so celebrated, and hear 

what he had to say. Mr. H went with him, but refused 

to consult the quack about his own fortunes. The dealer in 
destiny was a tall man, well looking, well dressed, and though 
there was about him a good deal of the jargon of the professed 
empiric, yet there was also, very artfully blended with it, 
something of reserve, and even dignity of manner, that suited 
well with his tall and striking person. He possessed too no 
inconsiderable share of general information. He was not an 
Ignorant man; had he been such, he would have had no 
influence over the mind of poor Charles. , 

£d wards, with more seriousness than Mr. H desired 

to see in him on such an occasion, received from the hands of 
this goodly oracle a dark shadowing out of his future fortunes, 
of wnich he remembered but two things distinctly, and he 
thought at the time that they suited well with the usually 
dismal character of predictions. One of them was, that when 
a funeral hell rang at a bridal, Charles should have cause to 
sorrow ; the other, that he was to suffer by water the last evil 
of man. The astrologer did not say when, how, or wherefore. 
Other things he told him in the same dark oracular style ; but 
the two I have mentioned were the principal. Whether these 
predictions made any deep impression at that time on Charles's 
mind, I cannot say. If they did, he was careful to conceal 

it from Mr. H ; and perhaps his want of sympathy with 

him in such matters of credulity might have occasioned his 
reserve ; since henceforth, for a long period, though they fol- 
lowed together with much eagerness many of their pursuits, 
and particularly those of the Welsh antiquities, they very 
seldom reverted to the subject of their discussion under the 
walls of Dinas Bran. I now proceed to relate those fearful 
events of which all I have yet said is but as it were the neces- 
sary preface. 
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PART THE SECOND. 



These violent delights have violent ends, and in their triumph die ; 
like fire and powder, which, as they kiss, consume. 

8HAK8PBEB. 

Time fled on, continued the Rev. Mr. H . I left Oxford, 

and obtained a curacy in Wales, near the residence of mv 
friend's mother, whither he had relumed also on quitting col- 
lege. He was likewise most anxious to obtain a curacy, or 
pupils, for he could not endure the prospect of continuing a 
burthen to his venerable parent, now that he was of an age to 
forward his own views in the world, by an honourable exer- 
tion of those talents which had been so well cultivated by a 
liberal education. 

Not long before his return to Wales, a noble mansion and 
domain in the neighbourhood, called the New Park, had been 
purchased by a gentleman who was very rich, and to whose 
riches an only daughter was the sole neiress. Miss Mary 
Armerage was greatly admired ; she was the delight of her 
father and her friends; and with her accomplishments, per- 
sonal attractions, and wealth, you may suppose how much she 
was addressed and courted by every man, old or young, who 
thought he might hope to have any pretensions to become her 
suitor. But Mr. Armerage soon let it be known that he had 
determined upon her future lot, and that all applications would 
be vain. He designed her for a very young baronet, not of 
large fortune, but connected by birth with some of the first 
families in Wales, and to whom he was left the sole guardian. 

Sir Frederick Norton was an orphan. He was two or 
three years younger than Miss Armerage, and the marriage 
was not to take place till he was at least of a£^e : at the period 
of which I speak he was in his nineteenth year. In the 
interval he was to pass a certain time at college. His educa- 
tion had been rather neglected, for he lived in a remote part 
of the country with a very eccentric father, who had never let 
him move out of his sight. On that father's death he became 
the ward of Mr. Armerage. The young man knew his guar- 
dian's plans for him, and made no objections to them. In 
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fact no young man, with heart and hand free, could have 
objected to being designed for the future husband of an 
amiable, accomplished, and beautiful girl, who was a great 
heiress. 

Mr. Armerage, though not at all resembling the deceased 
baronet, was not a whit less eccentric in his character; well 
meaning, but positive, and acting, very often, quite in an 
opposite way to what any other person would have done under 
similar circumstances, and frequently different to what was 
expected from himself. He had lost, about two years before 
he came to live in Wales, an only son, who died of consump- 
tion. 'J'he dread the fond father now entertained was, that if 
his own death took place before the marriage of his daughter, 
she might fall into the hands of a fortune-hunter, who would 
make her his prey for the sake of her iuheritance, and render 
her miserable for the rest of her days. This apprehension 
determined him to engage her hand as soon as he could to 
some young man who should possess three things, which he 
deemed essential in such a connexion for his only surviving 
child; these were, good birth, good disposition, and good 
sense ; and these the young baronet possessed in a very satis- 
factory degree. 

This matter was soon arranged after the ward's arrival at 
New Park. The next care of the provident guardian was to 
complete Sir Frederick's education. At one time the old gen- 
tleman was eccentric enough to debate within himself whether 
that might not be done after he had married him, as well as 
before ; for he recollected that Lord Herbert of Cherbury was 
married at sixteen, and took his wife with him to college, 
where (as the noble lord tells his readers in his memoirs 
written by himself) she was a great help to his studies, by 
keeping him to a staid course of conduct; and well might she 
do so, for she was ten years older than himself. But also 
recollecting that Queen Elizabeth (for whose good sense Mr. 
Armerage entertained a great respect) had disapproved both 
the very early marriage on the part of the youth, and the 
wife being held at college with him, as regularly as the Oxford 
terms, he deemed it better on the whole to send the young 
gentleman to the university first, and to marry him afterwards 
with all speed. 

Sir Frederick's parts were good, but their culture had been 
neglected. There was a tutor then to be found to prepare 
him for college, and to accompany him thither. Charles 
Edwards was the tutor now chosen — nothing could be more 
agreeable to all parties concerned. If a continuance of happi- 
ness, for more than a short time, could be hoped for in tne 
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lot of this world, I believe there never was a family circle 
which could with greater reason expect to enjoy it, than that 
assembled round the fireside of the New Park at this period, 
and during the first three months of my friend's tutorsnip. 

Old Mr. Armerage was pleased with himself, and conse- 
quently in an excellent humour with every one around him, 
for having made so wise a choice for his dear Mary; and 
Mary, who saw nothing in Sir Frederick but what was amiable 
and agreeable, did not object to her father's choice. Sir 
Frederick was equally satisfied ; and both these young persons 
read and walked and talked together as happily as brother 
and sister ; neither of them wishing with any impatience that 
the time to be passed at college were come and gone ; and, 
in fact, thinking very little about their future marriage, except 
when old Mr. Armerage would begin with — "By and by, 
when you two are man and wife, I shall do so and so;" " or 
you, Fred, will do such a thing;" to which Sir Frederick 
would often answer with a " Yes, sir," just the same as he did 
to any more ordinary matters of arrangement that his guardian 
was fond of making for him, for he kindly took on himself the 
whole task of thinking for the young people, and of feeling 
for them too, imagining that their regard for each other would 
follow his plans as exactly as all other things had done since 
his ward came under his care. The young people were quite 
cheerful; often, as he would say, playing together like kittens ; 
and then he had got a jewel of a tutor in that sensible, steady, 
worthy young man, Mr. Charles Edwards. He liked to see 
his fondness for the old bards and the old castles of Wales ; 
he liked a man who thought the land that gave him birth was 
the fairest and the best under the sun, for it shewed he had 
patriotism, and that virtue was the first in the character of 
an Englishman, nor could it therefore be less commendable 
in a Welshman. Then Mr. Armerage liked also very much 
Charles's mother, who was sometimes invited to the Park. 
He thought her a sensible woman, of which two things gave 
strong proof. First, she approved his plans about his daughter 
and his ward ; secondly, she was extremely goodnatured; for 
Mr. Armerage argued that good nature and good sense were 
brother and sister ; and nothing made him more angry than 
the vulgar error that is so current in the world — namel)*^, 
that goodnatured people are generally fools. On the contrary, 
he maintained that the higher the sense the greater the good 
nature ; because persons of strong minds are above being 
fastidious about trifles ; they do not easily take afironts, are 
not prone to find fault; and generally have feeling, — all things, 
he would say that, well amalgamated together, produced good- 
nature. 
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I was the curate of the parish, and a favourite also at the 
Park. I was young, serious, and, 1 hope, not pedantic. I 
hated cant in or out of the pulpit ; and did not venture to 
preach then my own sermons ; a thing which Mr. Armerage 
averred shewed modesty, and a proper sense of my own 
insufficiency ; since one page of Jeremy Taylor or Sherlock 
he held to he worth all the modern divines that were in being. 
South, however, I believe, was his greatest favourite, for two 
reasons : he seasoned divinity itself with wit, and was always 
battling the Dissenters and Roman Catholics — a thing which 
Mr. Armerage considered necessary, in order to keep the 
minds of the pi'esent generation from being lulled to sleep on 
the dangerous creed of the Papal church, which he considered 
as injurious to the British constitution as it was to the established 
religion of the country. Mr. Armerage was a Tory ; and one 
part of his scheme for his future son-in-law was to see him 
returned for a neighbouring borough, and acting in the house 
on the principles of the great Mr. Pitt. He said he should 
like also to have his letters franked by Sir Frederick ; and to 
make him bring in a bill to obtain an act for cutting a more 

direct road across the country to , the next market-town. 

To further his parliamentary plans for his ward, he presented 
him with a work containing the principal speeches of Lord 
Chatham. 

There is only one more to be mentioned in the family of 
New Park. That was a certain Miss Henley, a second cousin 
of Miss Armerage, who had no fortune, and was glad to find 
a home with her friends, as the companion of her amiable 
kinswoman. Miss Anne Henley was at least six or seven and 
twenty years old. She was one of those persons who have no 
particular pretensions of any kind to excite more than ordinary 
notice. Nobody thought anything of her when she entered a 
room ; she had no talents for company ; neither face nor figure 
to attract observation : and her acquaintance was never 
courted either as a shew young lady at a party, or as one who 
would be likely to shew off others in their turn. Yet somehow 
or other those who took no notice of her face on a first obser- 
vation, nevertheless liked to see it again ; and gradually got 
to think it very pleasant, some at last even thought it pretty. 
Whence arose this? the secret was that Anne Henley's face 
had in it moral beauty ; for it expressed every feeling of her 
heart, every variation of her mind, and the one was susceptible 
to every good and tender impression, and the other was 
capable of reflection, of taste, of improvement : and those 
manners which were often awkward from timidity in general 
society, or dull where the company excited no interest in her 
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feelings, were replete Mrith that inexpressible charm which 
gentleness in woman and kindness and cheerfulness throw 
over private life amongst dear and intimate friends. She was 
also a new and superior creature when her heart was warmed 
and expanded by the kindness of others. Nobody thought 
of Anne Henley in the triumphs of gaiety and prosperity; 
but everybody in the house came to her when they were in 
trouble, or wanted to be entirely at their ea.se. If there were 
any little things to be done in a hurry, any note to be written, 
and the rest were too lazy for writing, — " Go to Anne^ she 
will do it;" — or "ask Anne, she will write it for you in a 
minute," were appeals made to her goodnature, and always 
answered with a willing — "Yes, with all my heart." Then, 
if Mr. Armerage was vexed by the difficulties of any of his 
schemes ; troubled about the road-bill, that he had long been 
considering ; or in an ill-humour that stocks were high when 
he wanted to buy in, and low when he wanted to sell out, 
Anne had the benefit of all his petty vexations, and listened 
to them with a patience that, under some circumstances, 
would have done honour to an early martyr, for on such occa- 
sions Mr. Armerage was frequently very unreasonable in his 
prosing. 

Such were the members of the family at the New Park. I 
was often there, heard and saw much, and learnt a great deal 
more from Charles Edwards and Anne Henley afterwards, 
than what I actually knew at the time, which enables me to 
repeat in connexion many circumstances, and a good deal of 
what passed when I was not in the house. 

Knowing the engagement of the young people, Mr. Armer- 
age thought there was nothing more to be done but to marry 
them when the bridegroom should be what he deemed of 
sufficient age to make marriage prudent. In the meanwhile 
how their hearts kept pace with nis plans was a question he 
never troubled their heads or his own with inquiring. And as 
the course of love, or what ought to be love, never does run 
smooth, so neither did it in the present instance. I suppose 
you already guess what is to come next in a story so simple as 
that I have to relate. For I have no extravagant adventures 
to tell, no remarkable circumstances to narrate, till I come to 
that which wound up the whole, and to which all the rest did 
but lead the way. 

Mr. Armerage, who in the midst of all his eccentricities was 
a man of good sense, was pleased to see his daughter cultivate 
more than ever a fondness for books and for drawing. She 
had taste also in music ; indeed, for most of the fine arts. He 
encouraged her perseverance, for he used to say, that the 

VIII. c 
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more pursuits a woman of large fortune, or of small, had 
within herself, the more happy and independent must she he; 
and that she would neither need a round of folly to make time 
seem to fly faster than he really does, nor would she feel so 
severely the troubles of life : for he averred, judging by his 
own experience, that the secret of happiness rested m being 
always busy. ** I never was so happy in all my days," the old 

fentleman would say, " as when I was leavins town, to come 
own and settle here; for then I had so mudi on my hands 
that I did not know which thing to do first. I have heard that 
no people are so miserable as the real Chinese gentlemen — 
for one of that order lets his nails grow on his hands to the 
length of bird's claws, to shew that he does nothing, and is, 
therefore, a true gentleman, bred and bom. Such, I am told, 
hang their heads on one side till they cannot get them straight 
again, and look like sick monkeys." 

With these remarks, and many such illustrations of industry 
and idleness, would Mr. Armerage encourage his daughter s 
fondness for reading and sketching. He was greatly pleased 
to see that Mr. Charles Edwards took an interest in her pur- 
suits ; for Charles drew very nicely, and was ever willing to 
eive Miss Armerage any information or assistance in her 
nterary studies. Mr. Armerage said it was extremely hand- 
some m Mr. Edwards to do so, as he was only engaged and 
paid as the tutor of Sir Frederick, to prepare him for college; 
it was quite a labour of love towards nis daughter. 

It was so indeed, as it eventually proved, though not exactly 
in the sense it was meant by her father. Yet let me do Charles 
justice : he felt the wound, before he saw the shaft. He had 
no design to steal the heart of the beautiful girl from her 
betrothed, or from her father. He did not suspect his own 
danger till it was too late ; and then he acted nobly, as you 
shall hear. Edwards had always that tenderness for the sex, 
which no man of good and generous feeling is without. He 
was remarkably kind and attentive in his manner to women ; 
he entertained the highest opinion of them, thought them 
capable of every virtue, and of almost every talent, that 
distinguishes man, when duly cultivated by education. In 
his devotion to the gentler sex, he had indeed imbibed the 
very spirit of those chivalrous times of which he was so fond ; 
and his conduct to his mother had been so exemplary in 
gratitude and affection, that it could not be doubted how 
amiably such a man would act in the character of a husband, 
should he ever marry. But this, he would say, he fancied 
could never be, since marry for money he would not, and he 
was much too poor to marry for love. " My books, then, and 
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ession/' he would add smiling, " must be to me as 
ildren, and home." 

ei young man as Charles Edwards could not see such a 
roman as Mary Armerage without being interested by 
Q entering the family he soon evinced he felt for her 
\i degree of respect which quickly amounts to interest, 
no sinister motives ; he did not, therefore, scruple to 
attention, great attention. He delighted to walk 
r and Miss Henley in their rambles, as Sir Frederick 
ly followed his neld sports, to which he was more 
i than either to his betrothed or to his books. Charles 
rmed with her conversation ; and by being with her 
ame house (the only way truly to know the mind of 
he had a thousand opportunities of observing, not 
' kind and gentle disposition, but her highly cultivated 
inding, so much beyond that of all other women with 
e had yet conversed. £dwards knew her engagement; 
she was in his eyes as sacred as a married person, he 
reamed there could be danger in feeling or expressine^ 
igh sense of her merits. Her youth and beauty, which 
ave struck most people, at this time he thought less of 
her sense and her worth ; for as he really sought only 
ler firiendship (and for a long while he deceived him- 
I that name), it is not so wonderful that he should at 
re disregarded her personal charms ; as lovers think 
rhaps, of heaMty— friends of mind, 
very great attention paid by Mr. Edwards to Miss 
ge suinprised no one, offended no one. Her merit was 
a sufficient cause for it; her station, also, as the 
of her father's house, and her engaging conversation, 
^counted for the more than ordinary interest so 
y entertained towards her by the tutor. Her father 
9U3ed by it, for it was amongst his weaknesses that he 
: to estimate all people according to the estimation in 
bey held his beloved daughter. Miss Henley was too 
E to be envious; and Sir Frederick was too well 
in his hopes, and much too cool, to be jealou^. All 
ty were single-hearted ; what room was there then 
in seeing that a young man of talent paid his chief 
Q to a young woman, who was by nature not less 
lan himself? 

^iss Armerage, however, it acted very differently. 
8 did not know nor suspect it at the time ; but in his 
as to her there was soon so much of kindness, so 
r that indescribable gentleness, nay, even tenderness 
ler, that made all he said, all he did, appear to be the 
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result of some feeling lurking at the heart. It gave a 
harmony to the tones of his voice, it modulated them, it 
beamed in his countenance as she approached him, it inspired 
his words, and gave the power of sentiment to his opinions. 
It appeared in him by the most refined praise — that c^ defer- 
ence to her, and by a thousand little things too slight for 
alarm, yet too delicate to be other than felt and acknow- 
ledged — that of whatever nature his feelings were for her, 
they were such as he entertained, in no equad degree, for any 
other being. Miss Armerage felt this, and probably the very 
contrast between these most delicate attentions of Edwards 
towards her, and the good-humoured, the happy ease, almost 
indiiference, of her betrothed, made her but tne more alive to 
their effects. 

Edwards afterwards often assured me, that he had no idea 
of doing wrong to any one; that, except high respect and 
admiration, he had no particular motive for the attentions 
he paid to Miss Armerage at the commencement of their 
acquaintance. But it was, he verily believed, the effect 
which those attentions so soon produced in her, that reacted 
on himself. You will say that, in relating these circum- 
stances, I am giving you only a history of the heart ; I must 
do so, or I cannot do justice to my friend. 

However innocent may be the mind of woman, she is lesa 
likely to be mistaken in these matters than men ; she sooner 
understands her own feelings, can sooner distinguish their 
nature, because with woman her very life lies in the affec- 
tions. In childhood, the infant girl clings to her mother's 
knees much longer than the boy, who goes out to school, and 
soon finds boys his best companions in all his sports. But 
the little girl brings her playthings to her mother's lap, lays 
her head in it when wearied ; or for a pastime, and as an 
image of that mother's love (of the love which she is herself 
one day to feel as her tenderest duty), plays with her doll, 
and calls it her baby. And the tender affections from a 
daughter to a father, to a mother, never cease. What joy, 
too, does she experience when her brothers come home from 
school ; with what eagerness does she receive news from those 
brothers if they go away ; with what pride does she share 
their honours, if they gain them at home or abroad ; and not 
even the blushing tenderness for a lover, that makes her hide 
her head, or droop it, as the more delicate flowers do theirs 
whilst they bask in the morning sun, the very fountain of 
their beauty, can deaden the affections of a sister for a dear 
brother. And then comes the deep devotion of the feelings 
in the wife, the watchful never-ceasing love of the mother. 
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Woman is a creature distinguished from all others by the 
strength of her affections. How then can she be deceived in 
them, when they constitute the very essence of her being ? 

Miss Armerage, with all her superiority, that required no 
augmentation, yet added one grace to it, which no person of 
resJ genius was ever yet without (though the early flattery of 
the world sometimes spoils it with as rude a hand as that 
which shakes the blossom from the branch) — she had great 
modesty. The attentions of such a character, therefore, as 
Charles Edwards, admired as he was for worth, talents, 
manner, accomplishments, were, she felt, a distinction. Her 
modesty induced her to think that he honoured her by his 
notice; and, though she had been the object of the most 
frequent and marked attentions irom others, yet such had 
almost always been paid by persons who had a particular 
view in regard to herself, and they had ceased to be offered 
when it was found that neither herself nor her fortune were 
to be attained. £dwards, on the contrary, had first distin- 
guished her when it was publicly known she was engaged ; 
there could, therefore, be no selfish motive on his part : she 
felt the compliment in its fullest force, of being noticed for 
herself, for what little merit she might possess, not for her 
fortune, and by such a man! It raised her in her own eyes; 
and gratitude for the internal satisfaction she experienced, at 
a conduct so disinterested, swelled her heart, and prepared 
the way, by esteem the most sincere, for other deeper, 
tenderer feelings. 

There are some characters so frank, so fearless in their own 
conscious rectitude of purpose, that they are incapable of 
concealment. They shew what they feel, in spite of that 
reserve which is the natural result of good education. Mary 
Armerage was one of these : spirited, where it shews gene- 
rosity, but gentle and modest, as the softest of her sex. She 
nevertheless could not conceal from Charles Edwards how 
much delight his attentions, his kindness, afforded her. Her 
cheeks would often glow at his approach, her spirits would 
give animation to every word she uttered when she conversed 
with him, and she would take his offered arm in their walks 
with a joy she could not conceal. There was too, now and 
then, a flutter, an embarrassment in her manner, if he came 
unexpectedly upon her, that spoke anything but indifference 
to his presence ; and her commendations of him often stole 
from her lips, in slight but sure tokens of admiration, wholly 
unpremeditated, and frequently followed by a conscious blush. 
Edwards saw all this. He felt its value — he felt that he 
was dear to her— he enjoyed the hope of being a friend to 
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such a creature through life; but he foresaw the absolute 
necessity of being guarded both for her sake as well as for his 
own, as circumstances had placed an impassable gulf between 
them. He would sav to me (for he now began to trust me 
with the progress of this affair, though he turned a deaf 
ear to what he deemed too much rigour in my advice), " In a 
very brief space indeed she will be a married woman : 1 must 
learn therefore to consider her such by times ; 1 must not 
abuse the confidence reposed in me by her father; nor the 
good faith that I owe to my pupil. I am some years older 
than Miss Armerage, and even less ardent, I believe, in my 
feelings, though not less sincere. It is my part to forbear ; 1 
must neither betray my own peace nor hers. ' 

Charles (as I advised him) nad better have taken the reso- 
lution at once to see her no more; but, like a child, who 
though dreading the fire is still pleased with the sight of the 
flame, and continues to watch it and play by it till he feels 
that an element so dangerous in itself is not to be sported with 
thus heedlessly ; even so did he too soon find that an affection 
for a young and beautiful object cannot be entertained without 
speedily amounting to that height which is dangerous in its 
commencement, and ruinous in its end. His attentions had 
made their way to the heart of Miss Armerage ; and seeing 
this, he at length lost his own. Do not too hastily condemn 
him; allow something for the strength of the temptation. 
Woman's love, the love of such a woman as Mary Armerage, 
who could so nicely discriminate merit, could so truly appre- 
ciate all that was great in action, or good in principle, whose 
feelings were so susceptible, that to be loved by her was 
almost to be adored, was a circumstance in itself sufficiently 
flattering. But when he every now and then saw (for his 
awakened affections made him quick-sighted) that the slight 
but marked contradictions of her conduct shewed an internal 
struggle, that she felt she loved, and loved him against her 
will, the charm was irresistible; and deeply deploring what 
he now called his fate, without a hope, and without an object, 
save the joy of the moment in knowing he was beloved, he 
surrendered all his heart, with all its virtues and infirmities, 
to the influence of a strong, a deep affection. 

Yet no declaration was made by him ; for that he felt would 
be an act of positive, deliberate dishonour. Thus deceiving 
himself, and forgetting that, when he saw and returned the 
love of Mary Armerage, he was doing that wrong to his pupil 
which no after sacrifice could set right; yet there were 
moments when "consideration like an angel came," and 
told him, though all should end in honour, though a Other's 
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wishes be fulfilled, though an amiable and confiding young man 
should receive his promised bride, though she should be faith- 
ful to her engagement, still was he doing her a deadly injury, 
in haying won, by his own imprudent attentions, her affec- 
tions, so as to render her hereafter secretly discontented, 
repining at her condition, and loathing the chain that bound 
her to another till life should be no more. Shocked at the 
picture he had thus truly painted to his own mind of her dis- 
tress, he began to think of withdrawing from the house, of 
tearing himself away from the dangerous allurements he every 
day felt to be more and more seductive, whilst his power to 
resist them grew every day weaker. Courage, one enort, and 
all might yet be well. Yet he was not in a situation that 
allowed him immediately to put in practice even this honour- 
able and necessary resolution ; for he could not justify it to 
his own conscience at once to throw up his present employ- 
ment, and return on his aged mother's hands; he could not 
cease to remember how hafdly she had struggled through so 
many difficulties to maintain him at college, till he had found 
the means of supporting himself. In the hope, therefore, to 
quit the New Park without returning on his mother, he wrote 
various letters to his college acquaintances, and begged them 
to interest themselves for him, and procure him a tutorship, 
or a curacy, or anything, so that it were not in Wales ; plead- 
ing as his excuse a wish to see something more of the world 
than he could do in so remote a spot. 

In the interval, to the honour of my poor friend be it 
spoken, he endeavoured to lay a strong check on his feelings, 
on his conduct. This war within himself produced the most 
contradictory actions, that with Miss Armerage did anything 
but what they ought to have done ; for they increased her 
affection for him, instead of curing it. Like Hamlet, for the 
gentle Ophelia, he would sometimes appear cold and indifferent 
to her. Once or twice his internal struggles affected his tem- 
per, and he shewed her even a slight discourtesy of manner, 
as if he thought less of her, as if she had sunk in his opinion. 
This was a bitter blow to her feelings, for all those feelings 
were soon confided to the bosom of Miss Henley ; and all who 
know the human heart must be aware that nothing gives it a 
deeper pang, than to fancy it has undeservedly lost the good 
opinion of one who is dearly loved. Edwards frequently 
anuuned her. How different, now that he had discovered the 
nature of his own motives, was his conduct to her, in general 
society, to what it had once been ! Whilst conscious that he 
had no thoughts of her but such as all the world might read, 
he had been more marked in his attentions to her in a room 
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full of company than when alone. Now that his eyes were 
opened on himself, he dreaded every eye, and thought that a 
very child could know his mind. Hence arose his avoiding 
Miss Armerage so much in company, that her father once or 
twice chid him good-humouredly for having heen inconstant 
to a friend. " How's this," he would say, " Edwards ; are 
you grown tired of one of your pupils already ? Mary seems 
not to be such a favourite of yours as she used to he. Do go 
and sit by her, for she regards you just the same as ever. I 
hope you have not been quarreling?" Judge with what a 
pang of self-reproach would Edwards hear such speeches as 
these from a father so good, from a patron so confiding, so 
unsuspicious, so completely deceived. 

At other times the extraordinary and contradictory conduct 
of mv friend so deeply pained Miss Armerage, that, in spite 
of all her efforts, a tear would steal into her eyes, a gentle 
word that implied reproach would escape her lips ; for though 
she loved him, she meditated no wrong, no disobedience, no 
breach of faith to Sir Frederick ; unhappily she had never 
known that early discipline so necessary for ardent characters; 
her feelings hurried her away too often without a pause for 
reflection. Unacquainted with the danger, with the progress 
of the affections ; young, energetic, ignorant of the world, and 
conscious of the purest motives that actuate the most spotless 
mind, she would tell Miss Henley that, though she loved 
Charles Edwards more than life, yet she fancied it was a 
feeling which (if he would only be more open, more confiding, 
more consistent) would constitute the happiness of her days, 
not their misery Her own dear brother was dead; how she 
had missed him ! How she had hoped that through life Charles 
' Edwards, who so greatly resembled him in mind and disposi- 
tion, would stand to her in the place of that lost brother. 
It was a delightful thought ; she had encouraged it. 

Thus enthusiastic were the affections of this ^rtless and 
romantic being; but she had yet to learn the history. of the 
passions. Her most bitter feelings arose from the occasional 
restraint and apparent coldness of one who had formerly been 
so devoted to her, had professed so much regard for her. 
She now felt all the misery of intimacy with one dearly valued, 
where confidence has ceased to exist. So wretched did this 
make her, that she longed for him to be more open to her; 
she longed for some explanation, to know if she had offended 
him ; or if (as she began to fear) he had seen her affection for 
hin^, and mistaken her purpose ; if he fancied she could be 
capable of wishing him to endeavour to shake her fidelity, as 
an excuse for her to do so. Could he fancy her capable of 
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such baseness? — the fear that he might, was torture to her 
mind. She flattered herself with the vain hope that one open, 
undisguised conversation with him would set all right between 
them, would restore peace to each, a mutual good under- 
standing, and that both would act honourably and be happy. 
To such an intense degree of anxiety had her feelings arisen 
on this subject, that she told Miss Henley she had almost made 
up her mind that, if Edwards would but lead the way to this 
confidence, she would act with candour, with honour equal 
to his own; and that, if she unhappily found that he had 
discovered, as she feared he had, her weakness, he should 
know also her strength ; and though penetrated with the most 
painful regret, her detennination was unaltered, she would 
fulfil every sacr^ duty she had bound herself to perform to a 
father, and to him who was her father's choice for his only 
child. 

But this intention, upright in itself, she had no opportunity 
of fulfilling ; for Edwards continued his strange conduct, 
strange as it appeared to her, from whom he had carefully 
concealed his purpose to withdraw from the hquse on the first 
occasion that offered. He afterwards acknowledged to me, 
that he never could find the courage to communicate it to 
her; no one knew it but myself. About this period, he had 
been absent for a few weeks on some affair that was of import- 
ance to his mother. On his return to New Park his joy at 
meeting Miss Armerage again was vivid, was extreme. He 
said and did a thousand things which spoke it : he courted 
her confidence, he was on the point of leading to it ; and then 
again receded, sunk into distance of manner, and only by a 
sudden return of some little circumstance or word, shewed 
that he was not totally changed. Again he had occasion to 
leave New Park, and just before his departure, all his tender- 
ness seemed to revive, and he appeared as if ready to break 
through every barrier, and to open the secrets of a heart that 
was overwhelmed by the force of its own feelings. 

Shortly after, the severe illness of his mother frequently 
caused him to quit the Park for a week or two together ; and 
his conduct was always the same — joy at meeting Mary, 
affection and grief but too evident at parting from her, and 
distance and reserve in his manner to her during the inter- 
mediate space of time. Had Edwards been the most artful of 
men, instead of the most sincere and the most suffering, he 
could not have put in practice a conduct more calculated to 
keep alive, to augment, the unfortunate affection h.e had 
raised for himself in a heart so susceptible as that of Miss 
Armerage ; for he kept her hopes and fears in constant agita- 
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tion, her conjectures, her douhts, incessantly at work. Her 
imagination too was excited hy this mystery of his conduct; 
some cause, some motive there must he, for all this. At one 
time, she thought it proceeded from the most devoted love ; at 
another, she fancied it indifference (for he would occasionally 
turn all his attentions on Miss Henley). He was, she knew, 
of a mind that cannot act without an adequate motive ; yet 
the secret springs of his actions were too deeply hidden to he 
explored even by the eye of her affection. If he loved her, 
and loved so as to render it injurious to his peace, why did he 
not leave her altogether — withdraw from the house ? But this 
she had never heard was his intention. Why, therefore, 
did he remain (supposing his feelings were of a nature to 
need no combat), and yet at times return h%r gentleness to- 
wards him with so much unkindness, rendering it the more 
marked by occasionally evincing gleams of his old and kindlier 
feelings. 

** What an enigma," would she say, "is the heart of man? 
whilst the heart of woman is but too open, too confiding, in its 
feelings !" But could this play of the affections last for ever? 
It was impossible. Time wore on, Edwards heard of no other 
situation ; his mother recovered, and he was soon to go with 
his pupil to keep his third and last term at Oxford, having 
already twice accompanied him to the University, and as often 
returned with him to New Park. 

I pass in silence the more minute events which occurred, 
having so fully stated the nature and the progress of this most 
unfortunate attachment which had arisen between Charles 
Edwards and Miss Armerage. There was no explanation; 
and both, I believe, at this advanced period, felt none, on one 
point at least, to be necessary ; for, though doubt may torture 
for a time, yet what in the end is so certain in being under- 
stood by each other, as hearts linked in affection, thoughts 
that flow into one and the same channel, and feelings that, 
even in absence, speak they are not solitary in their nature or 
in their degree, love that m the bosom tells of love with an 
assurance that is strong as death? Who that has ever loved, 
and loved long, but has felt such to be a truth ? for the heart 
needs no utterance ; its own feelings are its tongue ; its very 
silence is eloquence; it shews its power in the language of 
reserve. 

At length Sir Frederick took his departure, and with him 
went Charles Edwards; for nO other* situation having been 
offered to him, he was compelled once more to accompany his 

{nipil.^ 1'his grieved him, but he had no alternative, and so 
le called it his fate that it should be thus, and resigned him- 
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self wholly to the circumstances of the case. On the very 
day before he quitted New Park, chance threw him into the 
company of Miss Armerage and Miss Henley whilst they 
were walking together. He joined them in the garden, 
whither they had bent their steps. Miss Armerage seemed 
in low spirits, which Miss H enley accounted for by saying her 
friend had been talking a good deal about her poor brother, 
and had been reading some of his old letters, which on that 
day she had accidentally laid her hand upon in searching for 
some other papers in her cabinet. Edwards spoke little as he 
accompanied the ladies in their walk : but there was an air of 
thoughtfulness in his silence; and bis eyes, that every now 
and then settled on the ground, told that the mind within was 
oppressed with more than its usual cares. Little indeed was 
said by either party. A servant now came to recal Miss 
Henley to the house; old Mr. Armerage, who used playfully 
to call her his little secretary, wanted her to write a letter for 
him immediately, that it might be in time for the post She 
obeyed the summons, and Miss Armerage and Edwards were 
left to continue their stroll alone, it was the last they could 
enjoy together, and both knew it was so. 

All who have ever parted from a near, a dear friend, all 
who have ever been placed in a situation with one beloved that 
obliges them to say, " These are the last hours we shall pass 
together, doubtful when or how we may meet again," know 
the depressing influence of such thoughts, the softening power 
of the feelings they call forth; and that, in no other moment, 
is the mind less capable of exerting fortitude : temptation in 
such hours is most perilous, for the guard, set as a watch over 
the heart — reason — is less stem; and the very whisperings of 
the secret soul, of " this is the last hour, this cannot happen 
again,'* removes, in a great measure, the fear of doing wrong, 
so that silence and reserve are ready to give way, and the 
heart is easily led to pour out all its feelings, even when tho«e 
are of a nature that demand control rather than indulgence. 

Miss Armerage and Edwards both felt this ; the tenderness 
of the one was more softening, the forbearance of the other 
more weak and vaccillating. Both felt the danger of these 
moments, both felt they ought to retreat from it, but neither 
dared trust the voice to say so; neither could find courage 
sufficient to propose to follow Miss Henley and return to the 
house. They remained silent, profoundly silent, for some 
minutes, and each found this to be most embarrassing. They 
felt it spoke more than either chose to tell, for all conversation 
had suddenly dropt on Miss Henley's quitting them. Not 
knowing what to do, and scarcely conscious of what she said. 
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yet anxious for relief, Miss Armerage hazarded the first sen- 
tence that came to her lips ; it was — " You are going away, 
Mr. Edwards." 

There was a slight variation in the voice that spoke emotion 
even in these few words. Edwards felt it in every vein ; for 
how acutely does any deep interest of the soul make us 
observe those betrayers of hidden thoughts, the modulations 
of the voice, the glance of the eye, or the varying shades of 
expression in feature and complexion. Edwards dared not 
raide his eyes from the ground as he gave some slight answer 
to her question ; and again there was a pause, another silence, 
which, like that often preceding some strong convulsion in 
the natural world, seemed to forbode a fearful agitation. Miss 
Armerage could not now endure" her own feelings; and made 
a great effort to relieve them. She rushed at once into con- 
versation; yet not into ordinary conversation, for that in such 
moments would have been impossible. She struck, therefore, 
upon the only theme which, to a mind so agitated, was natural, 
was congenial — a theme for pain ; she spoke of her brother, of 
his death, and she spoke of it with deep concern. 

This to a common ear would have implied indifference to 
the object on whose arm she leaned, and with whom she was 
80 soon to part. 

But, though surprised, there was something in the heart of 
Edwards that told him, this did not imply any indifference 
towards himself; for his own observations of character had 
taught him that no mind above the common order ever pours 
forth its griefs, ever opens the sacred fountain of human woe, 
save to those in whom it feels assured of meeting sympathy, 
assured of being understood, or of being dearly valued. 
There are moments when to drop tears in the presence of 
another, though for an object distinct from himself, is the 
highest compliment that can be paid, the strongest assurance 
of regard that can be given. 

The feelings of Edwards, perfectly in harmony with those of 
Miss Armerage, became even yet more softened by the influ- 
ence of her sorrow; and his looks, manner, and the few words 
he spoke, were all so exquisitely gentle, so endearing, that the 
heart of Miss Armerage sickened and died within her, when 
she felt that those words of kindness, those looks of sympathy, 
those melting tones, which to her were more precious than all 
else the world could give, must soon be no more seen, no more 
heard, and that the time would come when they would be lost 
to her for ever — when but to remember them would be agony, 
if not guilt Incapable of keeping up the conversation, she 
drew from her bosom a letter, and saying faintly it was one of 
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the last she bad ever received from her brother, not long 
before his death, when he used to write to her from college, 
she begged Edwards to read it aloud. 

He unfolded it, and obeyed her. The letter contained 
many affectionate expressions of kindness and love on the 
part of the deceased to his sister. There was a melancholy 
tone about it also, which seemed almost to forebode some 
coming evil in the mind of the writer. It was, as a whole, 
such a letter as, having been written by a young and affec- 
tionate brother to a dear sister, just before his death, might 
have been considered as ominous. Whilst Edwards read 
aloud those tender expressions of affection to Miss Armerage, 
where her brother called her his *^dear Mary," his '< sweet 
friend," and spoke of how much he missed her, and how 
happy he should be when once more with her, and following 
their old pursuits together, as they used to do on his return 
home, the voice of the reader became tremulous with emotion ; 
the paper shewed by a slight motion how unsteady was the 
hand that held it ; a shade of melancholy stole over every 
feature, and it was evident that he applied the sentiments of 
affection, of regret, that the letter conveyed from the brother 
to the sister, to his own feelings in reference to Miss 
Armerage. 

She could not mistake this : she saw, she read the truth ; 
and, despite reason, despite the barrier, the impassable 
barrier, which honour, duty, and every tie of principle had 
placed between them, her heart secretly rejoiced ! A wild, 
an undefined sense of joy sprang up ; and she, for the first 
time in her life, found that the subject of her brother's death, 
the reading of his last letter, was in all its pain forgotten in 
the acute.pleasure she experienced in the certainty of bein^ 
beloved by the dearest, the only object she had ever loved 
with all the- ardour of her soul, with all the tenderness of a 
devoted wife ! yet his wife she could never be ! 

These thoughts, these feelings, darted through her mind 
with the rapidity and power of an electric shock, and her 
whole frame sympathised with the strength of her emotion ; a 
thrill stole through every vein ; and in answer to some few 
words, offered by way of remark by Edwards, on the kindness 
and affection of her brother's letter, she could only say, " He 
loved me dearly," — for her whole heart at that moment had 
not a feeling, not a thought, but what spoke of affection. 

Edwards saidy' in a voice scarcely articulate with emotion, 
"Oh, Miss Armerage, who could do other than love you?" 
He looked at her as she bent her head, and for an instant 
caught her eye — ^it was but for a moment; but, oh, what did 
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that moment not reveal ! What a lahour of time, what a 
history of feeling, what a tale of the heart, is sometimes 
spoken in an instant ! and that, too, hy no confession of the 
tongue, hut hy the mute eloquence of the eye. In hers there 
was expectation, ardour, tenderness, love! The crisis was 
unpremeditated ; hut it was a crisis. 

£dwards saw all — ^felt all; Miss Armerage had heard hut a 
few words escape his lips — escape them in defiance of himself, 
of his hetter judgment, of his resolution. They were hut few, 
but they told ^l, — confirmed all. Few as they were, and 
spoken so slightly, that to any hut the nicest ear, rendered 
acute hy the nicest feelings, they might have passed unheard 
— they were never to be forgotten — they dwelt for ever after 
on her memory — they became the subject of her thoughts by 
day, of her dreams by night — they followed her into society, 
and held discourse with her when alone — they determined 
her future fate, and went down with her to the tomb. 

Those words, those few but exquisite words, that passed 
the lips of Edwards, were not to be recalled ; nor did he, at 
the instant, desire they should be recalled. He meant no dis- 
honour : to attempt to supplant his pupil ; to make her break 
the heart of so good, so indulgent a father ; to abuse his con- 
fidence, to betray his trust, formed no part of the plans of 
Edwards in regard to Mary Armerage. He had neither 
purpose nor hope concerning her; and where there is no 
hope, the slightest ray of momentary happiness is received as 
a blessing, clung to by the heart, and is as dearly, fondly 
cherished, though it be but momentary, as the faint gleam of 
hope that plays round the pillow of the dying, who would yet 
cling to life, and gives a temporary suspension to the dart of 
death. The agitation, the deep joy, that Miss Armerage 
experienced on hearing these few words from Edwards, 
accompanied as they were by a tenderness of manner, a depth 
of emotion, that may be seen, may be felt, but cannot be 
described, rendered her powerless; she could neither speak 
nor move from the spot ; she could scarcely draw her breath 
for the swelling of her too full heart ; she could only cast her 
eyes on the ground, as the tears rushed into them ; and he, 
without adding one word more — for his emotion was not less 
than hers — could only grasp her hands within his own, gaze 
on her, and forget all, save the consciousness that he was 
loved, and that she knew also she was beloved by him. 

What might have followed cannot be cotiiectured, since 
neither of them had a purpose or a thought beyond the 
present moment; and both were impressed, as they had 
always been, with the utter hopelessness of their affection. 
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But they were spared any further trial, for steps in the 
adjoining walk struck on their ear. Miss Armer^e started, 
hastily drew her handkerchief across her eyes; and Edwards, 
letting go her hands, drew back some paces, as if struck by a 
sudden blow. He was struck — conscience struck; for he 
saw approaching the worthy, the confiding father, and the 
pupil to whom he was bound by the ties of fidelity and honour 
to respect the sacred engagement of his betrothed. On their 
appearance, Edwards did not attempt to return to Miss 
Armerage ; he resigned her to her father, and himself took 
his pupu, Sir Frederick by the arm ; for at the moment, not- 
withstanding all the whisperings of conscience, he could not 
bring his feelings to suffer Sir Frederick to lead her back to 
the house. Nothing more happened worthy notice. 

In the afternoon of the same day I saw Edwards alone : I 
was his trusted friend, his sole confident in this unhappy 
attachment He confided to me all those minute particulars 
I have now repeated. His passion was fearful in its power 
to make him sufier; but not a thought, not a wish to act 
dishonourably, ever escaped him ; so true is it, that men of 
principle may sometimes find their feelings beyond control, 
but never their actions. He told me that he respected the tie 
of such an engagement, as sacredly as if it had been the tie 
of marriage : he would never attempt to break it He added, 
that his resolution was taken; that after the temptation he 
bad experienced, the danger he had run, and tne misery 
which ne foresaw would follow to all parties, if such a trial 
were repeated (for if repeated, he felt he should not have 
virtue enough to struggle against it), he was determined to 
seek safety in flight. He assured me that no consideration 
should induce him ever again to return to New Park: he 
should remain at Oxford with Sir Frederick till the end of 
the term, and then make some excuse for not accompanying 
him back to Wales. Such were his resolves ; nothing should 
change them. He then implored me to come and spend that 
evening at the house; he dreaded, literally dreaded, seeing 
Miss Armerage again alone. He would have no particular 
leave-taking; that would unman him. He begged me to con- 
trive to bring with me some young gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood to pass the last evening at the Park, that the 
presence of mere acquaintances might throw such check on 
feeling which common-place intercourse more or less never 
fails to do. This he hoped would prevent his betraying to 
the family the state of his feelings on parting from Miss 
Armerage. He would simply say farewell to her in the 
presence of others; and the dawn, before the family were 
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up, was fixed for the hour of his departure with Sir Frederick. 
He concluded with saying, and he sighed deeply as he did 
so, that he saw it was fated he was to he wretched. Time 
might enahle him — he hoped it would — to overcome the pre- 
sent agitation and hittemess of his suffering; hut a blow nad 
been struck at his peace, which no time could efface. 

Anxious to do all he had requested, 1 that evening brought 
with me to new Park, two or three gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood to take leave of our friends before they set off. Miss 
Henley made the tea, for Miss Armerage could not do it. 
She looked serious, ill, and was veiy silent; it was evident 
her mind suffered. And this, by the young men, and by 
the family in general (by all save Miss Henley, who knew 
the truth), was attributed to her sorrow on parting from her 
destined husband. Indeed it was so reported the next day 
in the village— so little doth the world often know of what 
is truth, and so wide does report sometimes shoot from the 
mark, though ever busied in fixing upon it the keen eye of 
curiosity. 

Edwards endeavoured that evening to act firmly ; and I did 
my best to assist him — to lead the conversation to subjects of 
indifference — to talk more than was my wont — to cover or 
excuse his occasional fits of painful abstraction, of absolute 
silence, — and in short to do all that a friend could do, to 
throw a veil over those feelings which honour and necessity 
alike demanded should be concealed. Edwards, before our 
amval that evening, had been rambling, I believe, in the 
garden alone; and, as I afterwards learnt, had revisited the 
scene of the morning, where, in a manner so unpremeditated, 
but 80 effectually, he had made known his affections to Miss 
Armerage. When he came in at tea-time, he sat down nearly 
facing her. I could see the glance of deep feeling that he 
gave her, quickly followed by an expression of intense pain, 
as he took his seat in the family circle. I saw, too, the effort 
he made to conceal his emotions ; the hand passed over the 
forehead, the settled melancholy on every feature: the sigh 
that stole unbidden from his breast, met my ear ; and whilst 
to every other cy^ (except Mary's and Miss Henley's) he 
appeared as usual (for no one seemed in particular to notice 
him), 1 beheld in my poor friend, the image of a man who, 
like a martyr at the stake, is determined to suffer firmly, in 
defiance of nature. He was the person who had the courage 
to propose to retire at an early hour to rest, though to my 
knowledge he never rested that night. 

This he proposed suddenly. He spoke but a few words 
to Mr. Armerage; shook him kindly by the hand, thanked 
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him; wished health and happiness to Miss Henley; and 
giving one brief piercing look at Miss Annerage, snatched her 
hand for an instant, uttered the words, " God bless you !" and 
harried out of the room. He had forgotten to take the light; 
I snatched it off the table and followed him, for I knew he 
dared not, at that moment, rehim for it. When I joined him, 
he was pale as death ; I put the light into his hand— that 
hand trembled violently. He begged me to be up by dawn, 
to come and see him set off with Sir Frederick. I promised 
that I would do so. I bade him good-night, but he made me 
no answer. He went direct to his chamber, I to my home. 

On the morrow I was at the Park as I had promised. 
£dwards met me in the halL He looked haggard, probably 
from want of rest He was very silent; he displayed no strong 
emotion, but seemed to be sunk into that impenetrable reserve, 
that almost awful distance of manner, which could at times 
hold aloof even his best friend, and which I had before seen 
him assume in moments when he considered himself called 
upon to exert a strong resolution. No one who then looked 
at him (did they not know him as intimately as I did), would 
have believed that the heart within that apparently calm, 
steady, and reserved breast, was alive to the keenest sense of 
the finest affections, was a prey to hopeless grief. 

In a few minutes the horses were brought round to the hall 
door. Sir Frederick was talking to one of the grooms ; he 
bade me a good-humoured farewell, mounted, and rode away. 
Edwards let him go on before, ere he prepared to follow. 
He then pressed my hand warmly, sprang on his horse, and 
turned towards me. He paused a moment, and at length 
said, " Write to me." 

" I will," I replied. 

" Beware how you write," he added; "but I charge you to 
let me know, for I shall not be here — to let me know when 
the time, the day, is fixed for what is to take place." 

He seemed tb speak this with effort: I did not ask him to 
be more explicit, for well did I comprehend his meaning, and 
I promised that I would faithfully obey his request. He was 
satisfied. He waved his hand, and rode a few paces forward. 
I saw him turn his head ere he cleared the avenue, at whose 
extremity the sight of the house would be lost to him. He 
turned and looked at it fixedly. I again waved my hand to 
him, but he did not heed me ; I conclude he neither saw nor 
thought of me at that moment. In another he was out of 
sight. As I cast my eyes up to the windows to look where he 
had looked his last, I saw a curtain fall — a hand was withdrawn 
from it. I knew it was in the chamber of Miss Armerage 
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where 1 had seen this ; no doubt she had stolen a last look of 
one so dear, so beloved, ere he quitted her for ever. 

From what I learnt from Miss HenleV) long after these 
painful scenes had their close, I found that, though Miss 
Armerage was not less honourable, nor less noble-minded than 
my unhappy friend, she endeavoured to do right with great 
difficulty. Her trial of the heart was one that called forth all 
the pity, the generous sympathy, of Miss Henley; but she 
dared not, at that period, speak of what she saw her suffer, as 
she was bound by the most sacred promise, never, whilst her 
friend lived, to disclose to any one her fatal secret; for accord- 
ing to the severe notions of Miss Armerage, to permit another 
to become the means of causing her to act dishonourably (by 
revealing that which ought to be concealed), was as wrong as 
if she had herself wilfully encouraged hopes that she might be 
freed from her unfortunate engagement — unfortunate in every 
view, when her affections were devoted to another. 

After the departiu'e of Edwards, Miss Armerage fancied all 
her struggles would cease. She had seen him go ; no effort 
had been made by him to shake her fidelity; no wilfttl encour- 
agement had been given by her to induce him to do so. But 
did she try to overcome her feelings for him? She did, but 
in vain ! Her pursuits, her retirement, her mode of life, were 
all favourable to anything but forgetfiilness. Had she gone 
elsewhere, to new scenes — had vigorous duties or active occu- 
pations called upon her for exertion — she would have been 
better; for her mind, with all its enthusiasm, was by nature 
formed for active life; too much repose was injurious to her 
peace. When, to activity, motives arising from principle are 
superadded, their power to produce a change, or, at least, a 
lessening of anxious feeling, seldom, if ever, fails. Hence is 
it that men generally overcome the disappointments of affec- 
tion, whilst women sink under them. Men change with their 
change of object, find relief in their profession, and soon 
forget their wounds in the pursuits of their ambition ; they 
have greater strength, greater physical power to wrestle with 
affliction; they feel, struggle, and conquer. But not so 
women : they are more constant by nature than are men ; 
for all the dearest ties of social life are linked together by their 
constancy. And with them the affections have the absolute 
control of every successive period of their days. From the 
cradle to the tomb they are dependent for happiness on the 
connexions formed for them by nature, by their mends,, or by 
themselves ; for them happiness must be always social, but 
pain too often solitary. 

To a mind like that of Miss Armerage, which, loving Bm- 
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cerely, loved deeply and for ever, nothing appeared so terrible 
as to lose all recollection of that affection round which she 
had gathered the images of her fancy, — all her thoughts, all 
the reeling of her soul. And so much livelier, on this sub- 
ject, was ner sense of pain than of pleasure, that her fears 
were constantly at work to rack her mind with every sort of 
" vain imagining." I was afterwards told she would say to 
Miss Henley, that she had never entertained a hope to pass 
her life with Edwards, as the wife of his bosom, even if she 
had not been engaged to another, for she knew her father 
would never have consented to her union with one he would 
have deemed so inferior in birth and station to herself. In 
her wildest dreams of the ftiture, she had never dared indulge 
a hope so flatterinjg, so exquisite ; it was too transcendent for 
earth, fitted only ror heaven, where soul meets soul in endless 
and untroubled peace. But she had pictured to her fancy 
(and poor Miss Armerage was an enthusiast in all her imagin- 
ations) that dear being as the friend of her iiiture days, the 
brother of her affections, now that her own brother was con- 
signed to the tomb. Should he cease to remember her then 
— should he cease to esteem her; what a fearful thought! 
she could not bear it. Whilst to forget him, she found by 
the efforts she had at one time made to do so, was a thing too 
painful to be endiured, to be conceived by her mind, since life 
without the hope of his occasional presence to gladden the 
scene, seemed but as a blank — a cold, heartless state of exist- 
ence, in which no adequate motive appeared to make her 
desire its continuance. 

Thus dangerously did she reason ; and no less perilously 
did she act. And from her example may we truly say, Let 
none who would seek a restoration of their peace, ever volun* 
tarily indulge in idleness, or in that slight and trifling employ- 
ment, which is only its excuse. On the contrary, let them 
draw for themselves (if neither necessity nor duty impose it) 
a plan of constant occupation that must be followed steadily 
in its recurrence. It may be irksome — it may at first be fruit- 
less, — ^but perseverance will have its perfect work at last ; the 
attention will become arrested, thougnts will cease to wander, 
habits will become fixed, and the mmd at length will receive 
invigorated health, as gradually and surely as the continued 
but imperceptible breathing of a pure and invigorating atmo- 
sphere restores to the wasted body, after fever, that strength 
which has been prostrated during its burning course. Impas- 
sioned persons, more than all others, need this discipline ; it 
forms tne moral government they owe to themselves, and 
which nought but themselves can carry on. Persons of high 
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capacities, of more than ordinary powers and affections, draw 
round them, many and complicated connexions in the social 
circle, wherein they move; and they must necessarily find 
themselves frequently crossed by contending obligations, by 
opposing duties or feelings, by painfid claims, by many temp- 
tations. With such, disappomtment, mental anguish, are at 
all times a certain portion of their lot, a part of tneir compact 
with life, what they are to receive as the very consequence or 
result of what they possess ; and act bow they may, though 
they may rarely deviate from what is just, yet with them, even 
to do right, in this imperfect state of existence, must frequently 
be to suffer, to sorrow, to offend. With these to overcome 
pain depends not so much on any sudden efforts, as on the 
predominant habits of their lives ; for neither man nor woman, 
naving a determihed object of pursuit, that calls forth the 
active energies of the mind, can ever sink under calamity, 
unless that calamity has its barb envenomed with the poison 
of remorse; for if there be remorse in affliction, then the 
spirit becomes wounded indeed ; and of such a spirit well may 
it be said, "Who shall bear it?" 

But not thus resolutely did the unhapppy mrl of whom I 
speak endeavour to recover her peace. Her old pursuits lost 
their wonted charm, and all those that required much activity 
became irksome to her : she gave them up without an effort 
to retain them. She made only feeble attempts to linger 
over some slight employment, that left her thoughts free to 
prey upon herself. Some idle fancy-work would often be 
her choice, till the needle dropped from her hand, whilst she 
was scarcely conscious that it did so. If she read, it was some 
book that painted, and in poetry too, the distress of disappointed 
affection. In all, she saw only her own : every page, every 
sentence, every sentiment, was referred to herself; and if she 
read her favourite play (the favourite of most who have ever 
loved), as she read on, she saw not Juliet, but herself, through 
her tears. Frequently would the book remain in her hands, 
her eyes fixed upon it, but without a word being seen, for her 
thoughts were often far off — they were with Edwards. What 
travel is like that of thought! of anxious thought for the 
absent, the beloved ! It passes over seas, traverses continents, 
visits the most distant shores, and brings home to the heart 
the object of affection, more rapidly, more faithfully, than 
could the supposed magic glass, or the magician's fabled 
wand ! 

Though mUes were now between Miss Armerage and 
Edwards, there was not a day, nor an hour, passed, but in her 
solitude she recalled his image to her memory. She saw him, 
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she conversed with him in her mind; he was to her, as a 
modem poet has beautifully expressed it, — 

*' The ocean to the river of her thoughts.'* 
And now how did she lon^ for the only opportunity she had 
of hearing of him-«by the letters of Sir Frederick. How she 
lived upon a letter, because it contained the only news that 
could reach her of Edwards. It was painful, it was distress- 
ing (I have heard Miss Henlev say), to see her on the morn- 
ings when«she expected the arnval of the post. How anxiously 
would she await the hour of its coming ; — she would hold her 
watch in her hand, and fix her eyes on the dial, and listen for 
the least step that came near her door, expecting the servant 
who brought the letters to her room; and if the step of that 
servant passed on to her father's apartment, and nothing came 
to her, she would sicken and grow faint with disappointment. 

Sir Frederick often wrote to her ; old Mr. Armerage had 
desired him to do so; and as the daughter made no objection, 
the correspondence was pretty regular. The extreme agitation 
that Miss Armerage experienced to be satisfied respecting the 
welfare of Edwards, often delayed the very satisfaction she so 
earnestly desired to receive from Sir Frederick's communica- 
tions. For when a letter came, she would hold it trembling 
for sometime in her hand, break the seal in perturbation, and 
glance her eye rapidly over the contents, till she came to the 
sight of the beloved name. Then, if a few lines chanced to 
be given to any particular mention of him (and Sir Frederick 
often wrote about his tutor, for he was much attached to him), 
she would dwell on them, read them again and again, and 
give every word the most minute consideration, as if to pene- 
trate some meaning, to find out some expression that might 
imply more than was at first apparent ; as if she would endea- 
vour to trace out the lurking feelings of Edwards in the least 
message he sent to herself, or to his friends, at the Park. 
These passages, thus studied, were to her frequently of the 
deepest interest, for a very slight expression she often inter- 
preted into a meaning of import, if but in the least it referred 
to herself; whilst his kind and friendly remembrances to her, 
though conveyed by a rival", who was the barrier to her hopes, 
were to her as renewed life : she was yet remembered by him, 
yet esteemed, yet held dear ! 

These transports, however, were but short-lived ; for her 
ecstasy lasted only for a few moments after the contents had 
been devoured, as the arrival of one of Sir Frederick's letters 
always upset her tranquillity for the rest of the day. A con- 
viction of the reality of things would force itself oq her mind, 
as she read and re-read, till at length she would close the letter 
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with a sigh, put it up, and sink into silence and despondency ; 
and generally on suen days she would do little else than ramble 
listlessly about the house or the grounds, the most common 
occupations seeming irksome to her. Her mood was very 
various : sometimes melancholy even to tears, and living as 
much alone as she could possibly contrive to do without giving 
offence to her father, who saw she was low, and imputed it 
to the delicacy of her health, and the absence of her betrothed. 
At other times she would rush into company, into ^y gaiety 
going on in the neighboiu*hood, with a hurry and excitation 
of spirits, that was neither natural nor pleasing. It was no 
more like the idvacity of a youthful heart, glad in itself, and 
gladdened by the sight of joy in others, than the pulse of a 
fever can be compared to the active current of the blood in 
the vigour of a healthful temperament. Yet in all her moods, 
however various, if melancholy, falsely excited, despondently 
tranquil, or what not, one thing witn her was uniform, — ^it 
was the delight she felt in bending her steps to the very spot 
in the garden where Edwards had dared once, and only once, 
to intimate in words, in accents not to be mistaken and never 
to be forgotten, that he loved her. Thenceforth that spot 
had become sacred to her ; not the fairest on earth, though 
adorned with every beauty nature or art can supply, could be 
equal to it in her estimation. 

There she felt relief — there she found pleasure in the midst 
of grief, for there was the spot consecrated by his affection. 
To this she would so often wander, that, at last, Miss Henley 
drew from her the acknowledgment wherefore it was so dear 
to her. Such was the state of Miss Armerage's mind, pos- 
sessed, even to intensity by one feeling, — the one idea which 
haunted her in sleep, met her in all her walks, went forth with 
her to the world, never quitted her in solitude, mingled in all 
her thoughts, and robbed heaven of her duty, by mstracting 
her attention in the very hour of prayer; and when she did 
pray fervently, it was to invoke blessings on the head of 
him she loved. Such a state of mind as I have but feebly 
succeeded in attempting to portray, was one to destroy mind 
or body, or both. It could not go on without injury to 
herself, any more than a torrent can roU perpetually and 
furiously over a level surface, even of the hardest rock, with- 
out wearing and wasting, and making the impress of a deep 
channel in its course. So it did with her, for her feelings 
were as those of 

" A fiery spirit working out its way. 
That frets the puny body to decay,** 

There was consumption in her family ; her mother had died 
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of it many years before, and that mother's sister had soon 
followed her to the grave, carried thither by the same fata] 
and flattering disease ; and Miss Armerage's only brother had 
been its victim before he reached his twentieth year. 

Consmnption soon sowed the fatal seeds of death in poor 
Miss Armerage. Her mind had tilled the ground for it, and 
there needed out a little more of sorrow to finish the work. 
Yet slow was the progress of this insidious disease ; so slow 
that though she was considered to be in delicate health by 
her father, yet neither father nor any friend, nor even her 
medical attendant, had a thought of immediate danger. No 
one but herself believed that her illness would end like her 
mother's ; and the conviction that it would do so restored her 
to that peace, that tranquillity, which she had never known 
since the imprudent and dangerous attentions of young 
£dwards had first awakened in her heart a hopeless affection, 
which was destined to be fatal in its effects. 

The time drew on that had been appointed for the marriage. 
The young couple were to go abroad immediately after the 
ceremony. Mr. Armerage rather wished it to be hastened 
than delayed, from an idea that change of climate and of 
scene (for Italy. was the place named for their tour) would be 
of great advantage to his daughter's delicacy of health. He 
felt himself getting old and infirm ; he could speak no lan- 
guage but English, and could not endure foreign cookery, nor, 
as he called them, the sour wines of the South ; consequently 
he was glad to place his daughter in good hands, so tnat he 
might be spared a journey he disliked, as a true Englishman 
of the old school, who hated every thing French, including 
whatever might be foreign under that name. Sir Frederick 
returned to New Park gready improved in person, manners, 
and acquirements, twenty-one years old, and ready and eager 
to complete the marriage, so long determined upon, with his 
beautiful betrothed ; beautiful even now, though wasted, and 
pale, and thin by sorrow and premature decay. Sir Frederick 
expressed the utmost concern at seeing his dear Miss Arme- 
rage look so ill ; but he, like her father, also expressed his 
hope, indeed his conviction, that a tour on the Continent 
would completely restore her. 'i'he time J speak of was that of 
the short peace, after the Continent had been so long closed 
that everything wore the aspect of novelty to the English. 
Edwards did not come with nis pupil to the Park. I knew 
that he would never again return to it; but I hastened to 
fulfil my promise of writing to him to let him know the day, 
as soon as it was fixed, on which the marriage was to take 
place previous to the journey abroad. 
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The preparations for it were speedily completed. Miss 
Artnerage continued in delicate health, looked ill, but made 
little complaint. No one apprehended that any serious 
change had taken place, or was likely to take place in her 
immediately. The calm, quiet, submissive manner in which 
she conducted herself was attributed to the langour of weak 
health, and the low spirits occasioned by her expected going 
away from her father and her friends, and to that change of 
her situation in life, which cannot fail to produce serious 
reflection in a mind capable of considering deeply the awful 
duties of the marriage bond. 

At length the bridal morning came. All was joy and 
hilarity in the neighbourhood ; for [though, by the request of 
Miss Armerage, the family party was to be private, old Mr. 
Armerage, who was exceedingly beloved, determined that his 
dear Mary's wedding-day should be one of rejoicing to the 
hearts of the poor. And the young people of the village had 
arranged among themselves a little ceremony that was to 
express their sense of joy and respect for the bride, by walk- 
ing in procession, and strewing flowers before her in her way 
to and from the church. Miss Henley and another young 
lady were to be the bridemaids. The hour came to set 
forward to the church ; it was not far distant from the house. 
A long and narrow lane must be passed to arrive at it. 
There was also in the way a steep hul, so steep that it was 
considered dangerous for a carriage. On this account, as 
well as its being very much the custom of the country, the 
families around seldom, if ever, went to church in a carriage ; 
both ladies and gentlemen generally riding on horseback. 
The roads of Wales are now fast improving, but at the time 
of which I speak, except the high roads to market towns, 
nothing could be worse, for they were neither safe, con- 
venient, nor passable after heavy rains or a deep fall of snow. 
The bridal party were therefore, on account of the roughness 
and difficulty of the way, to proceed to church, as usual, on 
horseback. Miss Armerage, in the days of health, had been 
an admirable horsewoman ; her father was proud of it, and 
took care that she should always be well mounted. The 
animal she rode was beautiful, high spirited, but somewhat 
given to starting. Yet she had found it perfectly manage- 
able ,' it knew her, and even now that her condition required 
care, she had occasionally ridden it, when it invariably obeyed 
the least touch of her rein, and went on as gently as her 
feeble strength required. 

The hour came, the horses were at the door. The young 
women of the village, dressed in white, with gloves and 
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fovours of the same spotless hue, each carrying a basket filled 
with flowers to strew before the bride, had taken their station 
not very far from the church ready to meet the bridal train. 
The young men of the hamlet also attended, headed by those 
few, who, each playing on some instrument, were dignified 
with the name of the band. Many of the old and the poor, 
who had been kindly noticed, or who had felt the benefit of 
Mr. Armeraffe's great wealth so liberally bestowed in dona- 
tions from the Park, stood ready to look upon their young 
mistress, and to give her the good wishes and the blessings of 
gratitude as she passed along to the church. The chil£'en, 
too, of the village school, were drawn out in order, and with 
their little flags, that they had contrived among themselves, 
formed not the least pleasing part of the procession. Some 
of the very poor, likewise, from a neighbouring workhouse 
had assembled, and amongst these was a most afiecting 
object — a half-witted orphan boy, who had lost father and 
mother soon after his birth, and had been consigned to the 
workhouse to save him from starving; but there he was 
looked upon as so completely imbecile, that not the slightest 
pains had been bestowed upon him, to make him anything 
better, either in body or mmd. He was looked upon as a 
creature having no moral powers, and treated accoraingly. 

To rank a human being with a brute is the sure way to 
make him brutal: it was so in the present instance. The' 
child, whom no fellow-creature owned as a brother, and 
to whom food and clothing were given to keep life within 
him in fulfilment of the law of the land, but not of that law 
which is of Christian love, soon became more wretched, 
more degraded, more depressed in his capabilities than even 
nature and fortune had combined to render him. He was 
commonly called the Idiot. If a mind where hope had 
never found entrance; where the continued sense of no 
one living taking an interest in its welfare, had turned into 
bitterness and evil, whatever glimmerings of reason or of 
feeling might exist, though feeble as the sparks among the 
iymg embers of a hearth ; if a mind so neglected, so 
degraded, ought to be termed idiot, this boy's deserved the 
name. But he was not so lost, or ^o thoroughly imbecile, 
but that he was capable of better things, had any pains .been 
taken with him. 

Mr. Armerage had looked upon this lad with great com- 
passion — compassion for the moral degradation of his being — 
the total neglect of all his comforts, both mental and bodily. 
He saw too, that, though ignorant of all that was good, he 
was possessed of that spirit of evil, of envy, of malice, which 
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is SO frequently the consequence of neglect and ill-treatment 
combined ; for the boys of the workhouse seeing how he was 
considered by the superiors of it, and all in it, made him a 
mocking-stocK, the object of their tricks, their practical jokes, 
and their mischief. This enraged the poor creature, and, 
like a wild animal that turns its strength, which, if rightly 
trained, might have been led to the service of man, to do 
injury, even so did Wild Willie (for such was he called) turn 
upon and annoy and maltreat his tormenters in a thousand 
petty instances of mischief or malice. 

The humanity of Mr. Annerage rescued this poor creatiu-e 
from the state of misery into which he was plunged ; for he 
did by him — what has been so forcibly and eloquent recom- 
mended by one of the best and wisest men that this age or 
this country has ever produced in treating of the moral 
government of the poor, and of those unfortunate creatures, 
generally neglected as idiots — he tried upon Wild Willie the 
influence of hope. "Try," says the writer in question, "the 
effect of goodwill and hope upon the man who has wrapt 
himself in the covering of a reckless and stubborn despair, 
and you will see verified the old apologue of the sun, the 
wind, and the traveller. His heart will open like a flower 
that closes at night, and expands its petals to the morning 
sun. -The better parts of his nature will be put forth like the 
tendrils of the sea-anemone, when it feels the first wave of 
the returning tide upon its rock."* 

Even so was it in the present instance. The kindness of 
Mr. Armerage to alleviate the misery of this poor neglected 
creature awakened in the breast of the boy qualities and 
feelings which, hitherto dormant, were considered as dead. 
This kindness gave him importance in his own eyes; he 
found that some one felt an interest for him ; he gained by it 
a step in society; he was something; and his own endeavours, 
thus encouraged, made that something more; for though it 
could not give him faculties for improvement equal to the 
other boys, even of the common order, yet it drew forth and 
made the most of the little he had. He found when he ceased 
to wallow in dirt (as he had often before done, like the swine 
by the road-side), and kept his face and hands washed, and 
his clothes decent, that he was occasionally admitted to receive 
some mark of bounty amongst the respectable poor at the 
Park. This made him avoid his former dirty habits in his 
person. When he also found that, if instead of pelting with 
stones, and driving and beating with a stick any stray horse 

• Southey's Moral and Political Essays, where the efFects of kindness 
and hope, m a character siinilarto Willie's, are most feelingly portrayed. 
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or eaWf or fighting with the other lads, wringing the neckt of 
hirda, or nuutreating dogi and cata, he did no miichief. or 
would give a helping huid, in any work, to the people who 
lahoared on the roads, or to a neighbour, if but to draw a 
pitcher of water, — it was commended, and fi^equentl^' rewarded 
by some trifling gift by Mr. Armerage, it awoke m hiin the 
spirit of emola&m to torn evil habita of activity into those of 
luefiil industry, and he improved rapidly in these, the first 
steps towards the reformation of his mind. 

This accomplished, Mr. Armerage next had him taken 
regohirly to church ; the word of God, and the nature of the 
prayera, explained to him. He then also caused him to be 
placed in the school-house, where, though he could never learn 
BO much as to enable himself to read more than the easiest 
wordsy and to write them out, but without the power of putting 
so many of them together in a sentence as to express a single 
idea of his own, yet the very circumstance that he was now 
taught that which the other and better boys learnt, did him 
infinite good ; and though he became very little able to do any- 
thing more than the most menial offices in the poor-house, he 
was, nevertheless, as a brand snatched from the fire, saved 
from the depravity, the brutal depravity, that was consigning 
him to misery, by the combined e^s of nature, infirmity, total 
ignorance, and neglect. 

Deprived as was this poor lad of the most ordinary capaci- 
ties, there was yet one which he possessed to a very nigh 
degree; as if nature with a merciful hand had thrown one 
seed, capable of rising into a flower, where all else was 
desolate and barren. This facidty was a lively sense to the 
beauty and harmony of sound. Music enchanted the poor 
half-witted boy. Before he experienced that amelioration of 
his condition which has been named, he would pause, even in 
the midst of a display of a savage and brutal spirit for mis- 
chief, to listen with enrapt attention, if music met his ear. 
He would often turn pale, stand fixed, and tremble with emo- 
tion, if such music chanced to be of an order to awaken the 
dormant feelings of his heart. Once when a regiment of 
soldiers had been stationed for a few days on their march, in 
the neighbourhood, he appeared to be so possessed with the 
spell that listening to the band had thrown over his whole 
soul, that he followed the men after they had ceased to play, 

fot hold of one of the clarionets, and handled it as a wild 
ndian might be expected to do,, for he handled and talked to 
it as if it had been a creature in which there was sense and life ; 
and afterwards getting hold of the drumsticks, he beat upon 
the drum, now listening in ecstasy, now laughing wildly with 
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delight, to find that he too could bring forth sounds in answer 
to his efforts. 

It was noticing this circumstance which first convinced Mr. 
Armerage that the boy was not altogether a creature so devoid 
of natural powers as he had been considered ; for he argued 
that where there was this capacity to feel so acutely the power 
of sounds, there must also be other capacities, if proper care 
were taken to draw them forth, to touch the string that was in 
accord with the secret soul. Another instance confirmed Mr. 
Armerage in this opinion. The boy had caught a bird (for 
he was wonderful in his alertness in such practices, and could 
climb like a cat), which had hovered near its nest to save, 
if she could have done so, her young that Willie wantonly 
destroyed. He was now grinning over the delight he experi- 
enced in being about to wring the bird's neck. He had tied a 
bit of string to one of its legs, and, as if to enjoy and to pro- 
long the terrors of the poor bird before death, he would let it 
flutter at the length of the string, draw it back again, and so 
on. Whilst thus engaged, an organ-grinder, who had found 
his way, in his itinerant life, into the village, commenced 
plaving the plaintive tune of Robin Adair. In an instant 
Willie was fixed like a statue. He listened, he turned pale, 
he almost wept; and, as if some feeling he could not himself 
comprehend, by the plaintive air, was awakened in his heart, 
he untied the string, and let the captive free to mount once 
more on the wing of hope and liberty. 

That act, seen and estimated by a mind capable of judicious 
reflection and generous feeling, was the cause of his own pros- 
trate hopes being raised on a wing as buoyant ; it was that 
act which gave liberty to his own mind; as from that hour the 
worthy Mr. Armerage went to work, and finally succeeded in 
making Wild Willie from a mischievous, half-idiot boy, into a 
harmless, quiet, and even useful creature ; useful as far as his 
industry, in the most humble ofiices, could render him, and 
doubly useful as the living example that no night of the mind 
is so deep, as that which man casts on his fellow-man, when 
he resigns him to total ignorance. 

One of Willie's great delights was to listen to the church 
bells. How dearly he loved bell-ringing; he had a longing 
to become a ringer. It was to him a thing as fraught with 
honourable distinction as to some great musician it is to sit 
down to the organ, and bid speak that instrument whose 
power in its solemn flow and majestic swell proclaims itself 
consecrated to the divine worship, in elevating the mind of 
man till it becomes harmonised to the praise of God. Willie's 
heart was set on bell-ringing ; but the master of the village 
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bells held Willie's capabilities to become one of the ringers 
as cheap as the master of the workhouse had held his moral 
properties in generaL He was refused with contempt; but he 
nev&t could give over his desire to be a ringer; and on Christ- 
mas-day, when Miss Armerage made him a present of a 
flageolet, as an encouragement to continue his attention to 
her ffttiier's instructions, he gave her back the flageolet, and 
b^ged her instead to use her interest and get him to be 
admitted with the new ringers, who were going to begin their 
practice. She consented and succeeded. 

The half-witted boy felt the kindness; and his gratitude 
knew no bounds. He learnt to be a ringer better and faster 
than any one else the country round. No human creature 
was ever happier than he when he pulled ofl'his coat, stepped 
into his place, took the rope in hand, and made the old bell, 
that he so dearly loved, give tongue. He was happy, he was 
useful, he had the sense of gratified hope. How did this 
endear Miss Armerage to his heart, for she had been the cause 
of this happiness. From that time he took every opportunity' 
of getting near her ; and so kind and gentle was she to every 
being who approached her, that no one could do so with 
indiflerence, wno had a heart capable of any feeling. She 
was dearly loved by the half-witted boy. He would gather 
blackberries for her; bring her bunches of wild primroses, and 
pretty pebbles from the river; and now, instead of snaring 
oirds to wring their necks, he caught a young blackbird, and 
having himself manufactured for it a rudely formed cage of 
willow twigs (the cage was his own design, and in him it was 
an encouraging proof of improvement), he brought it to her, 
and begged her to keep both bird and cage, and to think of 
Willie when it sang to ner. 

Willie did not exactly know or comprehend what change 
Miss Armerage being married, would make in her; nor did 
he know that she was going away from the Park. But he 
knew, by all he heard and all he saw, that there was some- 
thing to be done in the church, that it was something about 
Miss Armerage, and that the bells were to be runff. It was 
enough for him to know this, to be anxious to be there. He 
saw the children with their baskets and flowers, and ribbons, 
making themselves fine, and he determined to be fine too. 
But WiUie could not command even such finery as the little 
creatures, in the very cottages, had about them. He had no 
bits of Dutch gilt paper, no strings of blue beads, no old 
bonnets to rob of their cherry-coloured ribbons to stick them 
at the end of a pole, and make them into streamers. 

But he would do something in honour of Miss Armerage, 
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though what he did was out of character ; as for the decora- 
tion uf his hat he took a sprig of yew, from the great old tree 
that had heen standing m the churchyard ever since the 
days of the Edwards and the Henrys, when the bowmen of 
England patronized the growth of yews ; and, having nothing 
for his banner, he took from round his neck the worn black 
silk handkerchief that was twisted there, cut a sprig from a 
hedge, and walked to the church as proudly as any of the 
children, with his yew-tree garland and his flag of death. 

"Willie," said an old woman who saw him march thus 
proudly along, "Willie, you are decked more fit for a funeral 
than a bridal to-day." 

"A funeral, a funeral!" said Willie, and in his dull con- 
ception of things, he immediately fancied that the grand day 
in the church was to be one for somebody's burial. He staid 
to ask, no questions, for, funeral or bridal being much the 
same to the half-witted youth, he went whistling down the 
church path, walked into the tower, and was the first there, 
for not one of the other ringers had yet arrived. They were 
to ring merrily after the ceremony; but now they had joined 
the crowd to stare at what was going on and to see the bridal 
procession. 

I was to perform the ceremony, said the Rev. Mr. H 



and fearing I should be late, I hastily rode on to the church, 
where I was to meet the family. They were to enter from an 
opposite gate to that by which I had to cross the churchyard. 
My path lay directly past the large and venerable yew tree I 
have before mentioned. I had put up my horse in the shed 
that stood without, raised the latch, and passed under the 
gate — when, casting my eyes towards the tree, had one of 
those apparitions of the dead, with which credidity peopled 
the spot, started up before me, I could not have been more 
shocked at the sight, than I now was at what I there beheld ; 
for I saw under the sombre shadow of the large and far- 
spreading branches of the yew, reclining against its trunk, as 
if for support, white as a corpse, and with every appearance 
of having suffered by bodily illness as well as mental agony, 
my unhappy friend — it was Edwards. 

I had fulfilled my promise of writing to let him know the 
day that the marriage was to be solemnised ; but I did not 
expect he would have come to witness it, or to be near the 
spot. Fearful that some dreadful scene would be the conse- 
quence, my first motion was to run up to him with the intent, 
the hope to be able to induce him to leave the place. I urged 
this upon him, and pointed out its necessity in strong terms. 

" Have no fear," he said, " I am not come hither for any 
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purpose of interrupting what I know, what I have long 
kno¥m, must be. My only object is to see her once more, 
yes, but once more, while she is yet unwedded, — for after the 
marriage — but no matter, I shall be afar off. I leave 
England as chaplain of a man-of-war. This night I must 
return to join the ship. You know my purpose. I can be 
firm ; fear not, then, for me. Only place me where, unseen 
myself, I may, for a moment, once more behold her. It is 
aif I ask : it is in vain to oppose my wishes, for I am deter- 
mined. Do, then, what I require : gratify my last, last wish 
— T will not linger, I will quit the spot ere you do the church ; 
I have my horse at hand, it shall bear me hence the moment 
my wish is gratified." 

I saw how vain it would be to oppose him, for there was 
about him that air and look of stubborn determination so 
often the result of despair. I held him to his promise 
tiiat he would not stay to see the bridal train quit the 
church. I also directed him what road to pursue, so as to 
avoid all chance of meeting it, or any of the villagers, on his 
return to an inn, a few miles distant, where I found he had 
passed the previous night. There I told him I would join 
lum, as soon as possible, after I had performed the duty I had 
to go through. He promised to do all that 1 had required, 
and to do it without delay. I now directed him to follow me ; 
I led the way, and stationed him under the shelter of some 
elms that grew just without the churchyard, where he might, 
imperceived by any one, have a full view of the bride and the 
bridal train, as they came down the hill towards the church. 
In fact, the elms grew on the top of a high bank ,* the road 
passed in the hollow below, quite close to the spot. 

Seeing his agitation, and the fearful character that passions 
so vehement, so profound, had marked in every feature of his 
face, I became exceedingly alarmed about him ; and resolved, 
even at the risk of appearing rude to Mr. Armerage, to plead 
pressing business that must oblige me to quit the church the 
moment I had married the young couple, and that I would 
then follow, with all speed, to join my friend. I wished to do 
so for his safety, for I thought him scarcely in a state to be 
trusted in his own company. I wished also to take my leave 
of him before he crossed the passage, as he said that he must 
do so that evening, to pursue his journey on the English side 
the water, to join the ship that was to sail in three days. 

I had now stationed Edwards under the elms. So loth was 
I to leave him in these moments of his deep distress, amount* 
ing almost to distraction of mind, for there was a wildness 
about his eye that was truly alarming, that I resolved to keep 
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by his side till his wish was gratified, till the bridal train had 
passed, and were entering the church ; it could not delay me 
more than ten minutes, and then I would hasten to the party. 
I stood with him under the elms ; but ere I tell what followed, 
I must pause a moment to speak of Miss Armerage, for all 
was afterwards known, and communicated to me by Miss 
Henley, when she no longer felt herself bound to keep 
silence. 

For some days Miss Armerage had complained of an 
oppression at the chest ; of increased difficulty of breathing, 
and a very slight cough came on. These symptoms rendered 
her poor father uneasy, and he expressed his eagerness that 
the journey to the Continent shoula begin as soon as possible, 
as he had persuaded himself, and the family doctor encou- 
raged the opinion, that such a journey would be the certain 
restorative of her health. To the general and anxious expres- 
sions of concern about her, she answered slightly ; but to Miss 
Henley she more than once repeated her conviction that her 
illness would terminate like her mother's, and she spoke of it 
with a degree of satisfaction, that shewed how little she 
valued life ; how much she longed for an early death, as her 
only release from a state of suffering which had gradually but 
surely sapped and destroyed the foundations of health and of 
joy in her too susceptible heart. 

I have before said she was not of a common mind : she 
had her weaknesses, say, her frailties, in respect to her 
passionate indulgence of her attachment for Edwards, whilst 
she knew the tie, the all but indissoluble tie, that bound her 
to another. But her resolution to suffer anything rather than 
a dishonourable breach of it, was truly heroic; and she main- 
tained it to the last, with a self-devotion, a magnanimity 
which more than atoned for all her previous errors. Not a 
murmur escaped her lips. She neither sought to evade the 
fulfilment of her promise, nor to act on her father's mind, so 
as to induce him to change his determination in regard to Sir 
Frederick ; indeed, to do so now, would have added cruelty 
to injury, as time and hope indulged, with the habit of being 
so constantly near her at the Park, had changed the character 
of Sir Frederick's feelings for her ; and what was at first but 
a slight inclination, had ripened into the most devoted affec- 
tion, less ardent, less passionate, than that of the unhappy 
Edwards, but not less sincere. 

For some days previous to the intended marriage, she was 
careful not to allow her feelings the consolation they might 
have experienced, by conversing in private with Miss Henley, 
lest it should lead to a subject too softening, too dangerous to 
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b6 dwelt upon at such a crisis. She carefully removed many 
a little treasured memorial of Edwards, that had once bean 
fiuthfully preserved with such reverence and estimation as is 
bestowed on a relic. She forebore to go into the gardens of 
the Park, lest her steps should bend to the cherished spot of 
all her most painfid, yet endearing, remembrances. On the 
morning of the bridal, however, she was missed by her friend 
at an early hour. Miss Henley guessed where Miss Armer- 
age was gone, and stole gently upon her. This day, and 
only on this day, the combat of her feelings for a moment 
yielded, and once, for the last time, she had stolen to the fatal 
spot, which must so soon be considered by her as the grave 
of her hopes; for there, in spite of reason, they had first been 
brouffht into being, and there they had been confirmed by the 
certamty of his affection. She now lingered over the spot, as 
a firiend^ about to depart into a far and foreign land, lingers 
over the turf, and drops the last tear on the earth that covers 
the mortal remains of some being once dearer than light and 
life. 

Miss Henley paused as she drew near ; for she saw Miss 
Annerage bathed in tears; her hands clasped, her head 
turned upwards,— every feature wearing the calm, but sad 
expression of a sorrow tnat was too big for utterance ; yet one 
that would resign itself to the will of heaven. Her friend's 
delicacy would not allow her, at this moment, to mention the 
painful subject, which, by her own desire, had been prohibited 
between them ; and though moved to tears of sympathy, she 
said not a word, but taking her by the arm, with gentle 
control, led her from the garden back into the house. 

The bridal train, soon after breakfast, set forward. I shall 
never forget the sight of it, nor the effect it had on my poor 
friend, as it wound slowly down the hill. Edwards stood 
close by me, under the shadow of the elms ; a low hedge was 
in front of these, above the road. We could see all who 
passed, yet no one could see us from beneath our stand. 
Edwards was mute as death ; he had worked his mind to that 
pitch of resolution to suffer manfully, which 1 have seen in 
some criminals about to die, who would die as men, not as 
cowards. He kept himself erect ; not a muscle moved in 
his face, not the slightest action of hand or limb spoke of 
smothered emotion ; and he seemed to draw closer his breath, 
as if he feared that the load at his heart would find vent in 
some sigh, some burst of expression, did he allow himself but 
to respire naturally — freely. His eye was steady, though the 
brows were knit, and he fixed it on the bridal train, now just 
appearing on the summit of the hill, with a strength and 

VIII. E 
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Sternness in its gaze that seemed to strain the sight with its 
intensity, and to keep peace with the advancing train as it 
wound along the dechvity of the hill. If it were that my own 
mind was infected with an ominous foreboding of something 
fearful by the sight of his distress, his resolute misery, or that 
the train itself had really little in it that was cheerful or 
striking, I cannot say; but to me it looked dull, spiritless, 
like a train of mourners bringing home their dead. 

In the front came the villagers, the girls had just joined the 
company at the brow of the hill ; they preceaed the bride, 
strewing flowers ; she rode on first, by the side of her vene- 
rable father. His was a happy countenance ; the only one 
which, I fancied, looked really so in all the family party. 
Sir Frederick, with a young gentleman who acted as bride's 
man, rode next after the bride's maids, who, on this day, 
seemed more as objects of attraction than the bride, for she, 
as much as she could, turned aside her head from the public 
gaze, and appeared by her downcast air and demeanour to 
shrink within herself, dreading the eye of another. As she 
passed the bank that supported the elms, behind which we 
stood concealed, she unconsciously looked up. I observed her 
cheek was flushed with that deep red, which, though it gives 
a brilliancy to the eye more than natural, indicates the pro- 
eress of an insidious disease, rather than the glow of youthful 
blood that the morning air has called up by its invigorating 
freshness. She looked beautiful, yet not earthly beautiful; 
for there was in the complexion, in the lustre of the eyes, an 
expression of rejoicing in melancholy (if 1 mav say so), that 
spoke of some feeling which satisfied her own fieart, because 
it whispered to her the assurance her sufferings would not be 
long. 

For an instant I looked from the bride, and stole a glance 
at Edwards. Before he had been pale, but now the whiteness 
of death itself overspread every feature. His hands shook, 
and he leant against a tree. One heavy sigh burst from his 
bosom, and he seemed as if ready to sink on the ground. 
I turned to him ; but ere 1 could move or speak, and at the 
very moment the bride was passing on, the church bell struck 
one deep toll, as the bell of that church always did, when 
about to commence tolling at a funeral. 

On hearing this one solemn toll, Edwards started: a 
peculiar expression of wonder and awe stole over his face, as 
shuddering he said, " Do you hear that?" 

" I do," said I ; " there must be some error. I was told 
before 1 joined you, that the half-witted Willie had gone 
without the other ringers to the church tower: he is silly, and 
thinks^ no doubt, he is to toll at a funeral. It is a mistake." 
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*'It is none/' cried Edwards; and he bent his head forward, 
looked at me mysteriously, and lowering his voice, whispered, 
^ It is the fulfilment of the prediction — let it come, it shall 
l>e -welcome." 

** Nonsense," said I ; " my dear fellow, do not indulge such 
fiuicies. Be a man ; exert your reason ; remember your pro> 
mise ; leave this place. I must follow to the church ; do you 
ride on to the inn ; remember the road to which 1 directed 
you. I will join you soon ; till then farewell." 

He waved his hand, but did not speak ; and as I passed 
hastily on, to get round by the other gate, so that I might be 
ready to join the party by the time they arrived in the vestry, 
I rejoiced to see Edwards quit the spot, and walk towards that 
where he had left his horse. I made such haste, that before 
ihe bridal train could dismount and make their way through 
ike villagers and flower-strewers, I was in the vestry, slipt on 
my surplice, and was prepared to attend them. We were soon 
stationed at the altar. 

Miss Armerage came forward leaning for support between 
her two bride's maids. Poets invariably compare a youthful 
bride to a rose ; but she now looked far more like the lily, 
leaning sweetly on the bosom of two sister roses, after its head 
has been beaten by the pitiless storm ; for all her bloom was 

tone, a paleness was settled on her cheek, and she looked so 
elicate, so unearthly, that it seemed as if the slightest afflic- 
tion of mind or body would shake life from its frail hold, even 
as the slightest breath of air passes over the drooping leaves 
of the most fragile plant, and scatters them to the winds. 
With feeling, with tenderness of manner, more than I fancied 
him capable of evincing, and yet with a seriousness that did 
him honour, Sir Frederick came gently forward, looked with 
affection on his drooping bride, and slightly supporting her, 
gave to her, and received from her, those solemn and immu- 
table vows, from which, be they to link two separate beings 
for happiness or for misery, there is no honourable release but 
in deatn. Awful the thought I high and holy the duty ; and 
oh ! how fearful the account, if it cannot be rendered at the 
last great day with that spotless purity which shall entitle the 
Christian to receive the " wedding garment," prepared for 
the just! 

The ceremony over, the train departed amidst the joyous 
greetings of friends poor and rich ; the bells no longer sending 
forth a funeral note, but a bridal peal, which told to all the 
country round that joy should be in every breast. The father, 
proud of his daughter, of his son-in-law, and of his own 
scheme, so successfully accomplished for the happiness of 

t2 
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both, went on leading the way to the Park, and followed by 
the throng, with not a heart, save one, but was joyous in that 
train. The bridegroom, now authorised to express the most 
endearing affection, no longer timid, except with that timidity 
which every mind of true delicacy maintains towards the 
woman but newly made his own. Sir Frederick gazed on his 
bride with the rapture of the lover, and the confidence of the 
husband : he was at her side, nor did he seem as if in those 
moments he could envy the greatest monarch on earth. 

I saw the bridal party set off. I had before made my 
excuses to Mr. Amerage for not attending him home. Anxious 
for Edwards, even to an intense degree, I made the utmost 
despatch to throw off my surplice, and hasten to my horse, in 
the hope that by a rapid pace I might yet overtake him, and 
bear him company to the mn near the ferry at the Old Passage 
across the Severn. I had in distinct terms pointed out to him 
the nearest road, which it seemed he had not before known, 
or had forgotten it in the confusion of his mind. I thought 
he perfectly understood me : but it appeared that, in conse- 
quence of his extreme agitation after seeing Miss Amerage, 
he had not remembered what I told him, and had struck 
down a wrong path, so that he speedily found himself where 
he ought not to have been, on a high chain of lands, over 
which extended a down of considerable magnitude. 

The road through which the bridal company were to pass 
lay at the skirts of this very down. Edwards found himself 
upon it before he even suspected that he had missed the right 
way. Doubtful where to go, tortured by his own state of 
mind, and desirous once more to see me before he quitted his 
country, possibly never more to return to it, he lingered on 
the down uncertain what to do, and at length turned his 
horse's head in order to retrace his steps, fiut there were 
many roads, and he was at a loss which to take, not having 
even noticed how he had wandered to this desolate spot. 

While he was thus doubtful, a shriek met his ear; it was 
the cry of a woman in distress. The shrieks were repeated, 
when in an instant, as if an apparition had suddenly started 
from the ground, there came forward from the road ascending 
the down, in the direction from the village, a horse, bearing a 
female clad in white, running away with its burthen in the 
most fearful and rapid manner. Edwards could not see who 
it was, not being near enough. But the white dress, the horse, 
black as a raven's wing, and nearly as glossy in its coat, and 
above all, that fear of affection, which ever prompts us in 
moments of danger, where there is doubt, to adopt the belief 
that those we most love must be in peril, instantly forced upon 
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him ihe conviction that it was his beloved Mary, who thus 
was borne away at the hazard of her life. 

Edwards, studious in his habits, and never addicted to field 
sports, was but an indifferent rider, and knew little or nothing 
of the nature and management of a horse. This ignorance 
now led him to do the very thing which he ought not to have 
done ; for instead of riding round in a circuitous direction, if 
possible to meet the runaway horse in front, so as to stop it 
with safety to the unfortunate rider, he spurred the animal he 
rode up to the rowel head; the creature, unused to such spur- 
ling, set off in a gallop, and Edwards rode directly in the 
track of the unhappy youne lady. The runaway horse, hear- 
ing another so close upon nim, became, as is ever the case, 
even yet more furious, and tore along with the rapidity and 
determined spirit of a racer. It was evident that the creature 
would run till he dropped. Whether the bride had recognised 
Edwards as she rapidly passed near him ere he so imprudently 
spurred on to follow her, I cannot say ; or whether it was 
merely from want of bodily strength by the depression of ill- 
ness, that rendered her, who was one of the best riders in Wales, 
so powerless at this moment, I know not; but certain it is that 
she neither exerted herself to stop the horse with effect, nor 
made any one effort to extricate herself from her danger ; all 
presence of mind being gone. She dropped the reins on the 
animal's neck, fell, and unable to free her clothes from the 
saddle, was dragged for some distance. The horse, on feeling 
the burthen he was thus dragging along the ground, suddenly 
stopt. 

£dwards leapt from his own horse, rushed to her, extricated, 
and supported her in his arms. The whole was the work of a 
minute. She was dreadfully cut in the face and head, and 
bleeding at the mouth ; but her senses were not gone, though 
the paleness of death overspread her cheeks. As he held 
her, clasping her in agony to his bosom, not knowing in that 
wild and desolate spot how to leave her to obtain assistance, I 
at the moment came upon the down, having learnt, accident^ 
ally, by a boy who had seen him, the road Edwards had taken. 

I wUl not attempt to describe what was my astonishment, 
what my grief, on seeing the fearful accident which had 
befallen the bride, and the unspeakable agony of Edwards. 
He looked as if scarcely sensible of what had happened; he 
appeared petrified with horror. I drew near. I saw how 
necessary was instant assistance, if human aid could at all 
avaiL 1 was about to quit the spot to obtain it; when a 
change, in a moment, came over the countenance of the 
bride. I saw she was dying, but I dared not say so. Edwards 
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Btill gazed upon her fixedly, as he supported her in his arms. 
She looked up at him steadily ; for a moment her eyes were 
fixed upon him ; that look spoke all, it bade him the last fare- 
well of devoted affection : the lips moved, but no voice came ; 
the eyes closed, the head suddenly dropt, and in another 
second, the bride of sorrow became the bride of death ! Even 
at this distance of time, though more than twenty years have 
elapsed since these circumstances happened, I cannot bring 
myself to dwell upon them without so much pain, that I am 
glad to relate them as briefly as I can. 

The distress of Mr. Armerage, of Sir Frederick, of Miss 
Henley, may be described — but who could speak the agony 
of Edwards? who now reprbached himself with having ac- 
celerated the accident that had so fatally terminated the life 
of one far dearer to him than his own; for, in the distress of 
the moment, old Mr. Armerage told him that he had killed 
his daughter my making his own horse gallop after the animal 
which ran away with her. That animal was very spirited, but 
his darling child had always found it so submissive to her 
management, even in her weak state, when she sometimes 
rode it, that no fear had been entertained in her mounting it 
on that fatal morning. It appeared that the horse had taken 
fright at the banners of the children of the village school, as 
they suddenly presented themselves before the bride at a turn 
of the road, on her departure from the church. So lost was 
she at the instant, so utterly confused in mind, that she was 
observed, by one or two near her, instead of curbing the 
animal, to jerk the rein, and then to slacken it; on this motion 
the creature, accustomed to be governed solely by the slightest 
touches of the bridle, and sufficiently prepared by fright for a 
violent movement, set off at full speed. 

I have little more to add, and all that I have to tell relates 
to my poor friend, for he became the sole object of my atten- 
tion. He suffered the body of his once adored and ever 
lamented Mary to be taken from him, as if he were scarcely 
conscious of what was done. Mr. Armerage and Sir Frederick 
were each too much taken up with their own grief, and with 
the removal of the dead, to think there was anything in the 
passionate and fearful distress of Edwards more than was 
natural on such a dreadful occasion, when his having ridden 
after the horse had unquestionably hastened, if it did not solely 
cause, the deplorable catastrophe. So engrossed were they 
with sorrow and Ihe sudden terror of the circumstance, that it 
never, at the moment, occurred to either of those sufferers to 
ask Edwards wherefore he was there, or what had made him 
steal into the neighbourhood unknown to them. Miss Henley, 
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too^ demanded their attention, for she had fainted on riding up 
with the rest of the party, at finding what had happened. 
Indeed, dismay, horror, and the most poignant grief possessed 
all who had on that morning borne awav the lovely and inno- 
cent young lady as a bride from her home, and were now 
about to reconduct her there — a corpse! Such is the uncer- 
tainty of all human events: but though we all know it, yet, 
fully to comprehend its truth, we must witness some circum- 
stance of domestic calamity that comes home to our own 
bosoms; then, and then only do we feel it in all its force; 
then is the secret revealed to us, wherefore the mind that was 
once thoughtless becomes meditative; why the heart that 
seemed callous has melted into softness; why those who had 
once no sympathy with the miseries of others, can now under- 
stand the gnef of a fellow mourner. Then we learn where- 
fore the proud are humbled, and are no longer daring in the 
confidence they were wont to repose in tnemselves; why 
expectation partakes the character of doubt, of caution, and 
diai^pointment becomes awaited as a familiar guest, whose 
errand is to wean us from a world where the flowers of hope 
and of affection grow so sweetly together, that but for her 
withering touch we should be tempted to linger over the scene 
of worldly happiness, without casting more than a hurried 
and terrined glance towards that *' bourne whence no traveller 
returns," and to which all are hastening, by many and devious 
ways, to learn the story of those mysteries which lie beyond 
the grave. 

Though so deeply distressed himself, yet the kind heart of 
Mr. Amerage did not allow him to forget his old favourite 
Edwards, even in these moments of bitterness and grief. He 
urged my poor friend to go home with the mourning train ; 
but he would not. I determined not to leave him ; I accom- 
panied him therefore to the inn near the Old Passage, as he 
was still positive he would proceed, yes, that very evening, in 
his journey to England to join the ship. T was convinced 
that there are moments (aner the mind, has recently been 
fearfully visited by some stroke of fortune which shakes it to 
its very centre), when it is better to let the afflicted follow 
their own course, and indulge their own mode of giving vent 
to their feelings. For after the hurricane of sudden grief has 
swept over the heart with all its desolating power, a calm is 
mor& likely to succeed, when the afflicted are thus indulged, 
than if, by an ill-judged opposition and interference on the 
part of friends, a continual irritation of spirit is kept up in 
the unfortunate sufferer. I well knew that despair hardens 
itself against the least dictation, and is best governed in 
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the end, by letting it, as a flood, flow on at the first unre- 
pressed. 

These considerations induced me not to oppose the resolu- 
tion of Edwards immediately to join the ship. I thought, 
likewise, that the rapid way in which he must travel for such 
purpose, the confusion attending his hasty preparations for 
embarkation, would all concur to do him good, to change 
the current of his thoughts, and prevent their becoming 
fixed. I determined, however, not to leave him till he should 
quit the inn for the passage-boat which daily crosses the 
Severn. 

Scarcely can I relate how we passed the intermediate time. 
I endeavoured even then to call upon him as a man, as a 
Christian minister, to rouse himself, and bear this bitter afflic- 
tion with some degree of submission to the will of heaven. 
I urged, in the gentlest manner, every argument that religion, 
friendship, sympathy could suggest for his consolation. I even 
reminded him of his own opinions about the predestination 
of events, in the hope to comfort him. But it was all in vain ; 
there was no comfort in- his soul. 

The few hours that we now spent together, were those of 
unmitigated suffering on his part, and of the greatest anxiety 
on mine. He took no food beyond a piece of bread that I 
almost forced upon him, as I made him drink some wine ere 
he set off". He was to cross the ferry in the evening. He 
looked dreadfully ill ; indeed his whole appearance, manner, 
and the state of his distress, were such as could not fail to arrest 
the attention of the most indifferent person ; so that, contrary 
to my previous determination, I ventured on the attempt to 
change his purpose, by inducing him to remain where he was 
for the night. It was useless; he would go; he would cross 
the Severn that very evening ; nothing should delay him. I 
submitted in silence. 

It was now nearly eight o'clock; the season of the year 
was towards the close of summer. We walked down to the 
spot where the boat puts off" to cross the Old Passage. The 
passage is at times so dangerous, that Lord Anson, who sailed 
round the world, is said to have declared he never found him- 
self in so much peril as when once making that identical 
passage across the Severn. I had never known Edwards, in 
past times, come to the spot where I now stood with him, 
without his expressing the delight he experienced in the 
neighbourhood of so much natural beauty. The contrast was 
sad indeed, for this evening he fixed his eye upon the waters, 
but made no observation. He was silent, sometimes lost; 
yet at this moment there was not a tear in his eye ; it looked 
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red and arid, as if a fever uf the brain had affected the organ 
of flight. We walked down to the shore almost without 
exchanging a word. Anxious to rouse him, and to see him 
more himself, if it were but for a moment before we parted, 
I endeavoured to recall to his mind an opposite train of feel- 
ing by speaking of his mother. He loved her much, and had 
ever been to her a most dutiiiil son. 

"My poor mother!" he said with tenderness, <* who will 
comfort her now?" 

^<Toa will, my dear Edwards, I hope you will," 1 replied. 
« You will write to her?" 

" Certainly." 

"Shall I teU her 80?" 

"Yes, and do try to give her comfort; tell her that I have 
never ceased to remember her; no, not even in these 
moments. ' 

" Any other message to her ?" 

" My love, thanks, duty ; may God bless her and support 
her; I shall never see her more." 

" Do not say so. You will come amongst us again I hope ; 
and come home happier than you go out. 

"Never; I shall come home no more." 

"You must not think so despondingly," I said. "This is, 
I know it is, a bitter affliction, an overwhelming stroke of 
calamity. But God, Edwards, can bind up the wound of the 
broken-hearted; may He restore peace to your troubled breast! 
it shall be my daily prayer that he may do so. But before we 
part, do let me hear you say but one word that may give me 
a hope you will not wilftiUy spurn from you every alleviation 
of your distress that a kind Providence may yet send you. 
Think of your faith, your trust as a Christian ! This is an 
hour in which both must be proved. Recall to your mind 
some sense of duty. Do but let me hear you say Thy uMl he 
done; and though the acquiescence comes with bitterness from 
the heart, God, who knows our weakness, and knowing pities 
it, will accept the desire for submission, however imperfectly 
it may be formed." 

"Well," he cried, "I must not be obdurate; I do say (and 
he raised his eyes as he spoke), * Fatherj thy will be clone,* " 

" And I doubt not," I added immediately, on hearing him 
say this, " that His will, though now its infliction be heavy 
indeed, must hereafter turn to blessing. You will write to 
me, my dear fellow? Pray write before you sail. Where are 
you bound to?" 

"To Africa," he replied; "but I shall never reach those 
shores." 
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" Why should you doubt it? You will, I pray God you will 
reach those shores in safety. Do write soon, and as often as 
you can. Your mother, myself, all your friends, will be most 
anxious to hear from you. Do not fail to write, I conjure 
you.*' 

A boy at this moment came from the ferryhouse, and was 
going towards the boat, "Where is your master, my lad?" 
said I. " You are not the person who puts the boat across ; 
it is too much for you. Where is your master?" 

" Not to be found, sir," said the lad; " he's out somewhere, 
and the gentleman says he must be put across to-night." 

" Yes, this night, this moment, I can no longer delay," 
exclaimed Edwards vehemently. 

" Do not, I beseech you," I replied, " do not trust yourself 
with that boy, who is little better than a child. He is alto- 
gether unfit to manage the boat across such a passage." 

" I have taken her over fifty times by myself," said the boy. 

I did not heed him, but I continued to urge £dwards to 
stay. ** Only till to-morrow morning," said I, seizing his 
hand as I spoke. " Stay but till then, and then you can go 
in safety; the master will then be back; but do not cross 
to-night, it will be dangerous." 

It was all in vain ; Edwards persisted in his determination 
to go, and the boy in his capability to put him across. 

"The wind blows hard," I said; "every moment it is 
rising fresher and fresher ; it is blowing up a gale ; do not 
cross to-night — do not." Again I caught his hand as I spoke. 

He looked at me intently for a moment, the tears were now 
in his eyes : he asked me with deep emotion, where I thought 
she would be consigned to rest. 

" In the family vault," I said ; " there no doubt she will be 
buried." 

" Then there would I rest too, if it might be permitted ; say 
as much to Mr. Armerage." I saw that at this moment his 
mind was fixed on the only object that yet gave it an interest 
on earth ; an interest now of earth indeed, for it dwelt with 
the dead. 

I looked again towards the broad Severn. I saw the little 
bark that was to bear away my friend nearly ready to push 
out : the sailor boy, who had such confidence in himself, was 
already in her, waiting for his charge. Once more Edwards 
grasped my hand; once more I pressed upon him delay, 
"till the morrow, only till the morrow," but he would not 
listen. "There is danger," I exclaimed, making a last effort 
to detain him, "danger with only that boy; wait but till 
to-morrow I" 
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"To-morrow!" he cried, re-echoing my words mournfully, 
" to-morrow I who can tell what a day may bring forth ? what 
has this day brought forth ? sorrow, ruin, death ! — No, nothing 
shall delay me. If yonder boat were more fragile than it is ; 
were it no better than a portion of those wrecks that so often 
float to the shores; were the winds yet higher, the waters 
yet stronger and more convulsed ; were the fountains of the 
sreat deep broken up, as a foredoomed, unpitiable, and aveng- 
mg instrument of the Divine power, I would yet go. — Fare- 
well ! in this world, for ever, farewell !" 

"Oh! do not, do not venture," I again exclaimed, with 
an awful sense of foreboding evil ; "if you go, you may 
perish !" 

" I shall perish," he replied firmly ; " it is fated." And 
8a3ring this, he let go my hand, leapt into the boat, and in 
another minute that slight and fragile thing was cleaving her 
way over the angry and agitated waters. The moon was up, 
but seemed only to look forth through the dun, heavy clouds 
that floated around her, to send an occasional gleam, which 
shewed but too distinctly the Severn, covered and quiver- 
ing with foam, as the wild waves came rushing in, with 
immitigable rage, as if in combination with the winds and the 
tides to wreak their fury on that fated bark. Suddenly the 
atmosphere became more dense, and a distant peal of thunder 
rolled away among the mountains of Wales, as one brief bright 
flash shot from east to west, and gave once more to my sight 
the little bark, distinct in its outline, and surrounded by the 
disturbed and threatening waves. 

How shall I speak the sickening of my soul, the sense of 
horror that thrilled through every vein, when I beheld that 
bark, so frail, so small, so ill-governed by the hand of a boy, 
reeling in the midst of the eddies, and driving on towards 
the sunken rocks ! the boat, too, overbalanced by an outspread 
and straining sail ! " Great God! be merciful," I exclauned, 
"or they are lost!" 

A dreadful conviction of impending evil seized on my mind; 
my head grew dizzy, my trembling limbs almost refused me 
their support, and my eyes closed, as if to shut out the fearful 
spectacle that in another moment would meet their agonised 
gaze. I could not, dared not look up ; I could only fervently 
ejaculate a few broken sentences, imploring the mercy of him 
who can calm the raging of the tempestuous waters, or the 
storm of human passions by his will, by his word! How 
deeply, how ardently did I offer up that agitated petition — 
that heaven would spare ! But the winds were pitiless — the 
waves were wild — they did their bidding in that awful, that 
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fatal hour. " Lost, lost ; struck on the rocks, — down, — sunk 
— Good God! the poor boy's mother!" These were cries 
which, in hurried accents of affright, met my ear on every 
side, as I stood watching on the shore. Such cries, indeed, 
first announced to me that all was over, that all earthly hopes 
of aid were vain. The boat, my unhappy friend, and the 
presumptuous boy who had undertaken its guidance in such 
peril, had all simk together ! 

I can scarcely teU the rest. The body of Charles Edwards 
was washed on shore. Mr. Armerage permitted its interment 
in his family vault, near the coffin of nis beloved daughter, 
where, not very long after these sad events, that unfortunate 
father was himself laid to rest. Sir Frederick quitted Wales ; 
he became a wanderer on the Continent : his character ap- 
peared totally changed by the violent extinction of all his 
nopes ; he was remarked for a solitary and reserved man ; no 
female ever afterwards attracted his attention; he lived till 
he had completed his forty-eighth year, and died unmarried. 
Miss Henley was not unprovided for at the death of Mr. 
Armerage. He left her a small annuity ; and with this she 
retired into a remote part of North Wales. I believe she is 
yet livinff, the last and mourning survivor of the once happy 
family of New Park. 

After the death of Edwards, I had the pitiable task of break- 
ing the final issue of this domestic tragedy to his poor mother. 
She was greatly affected ; but, after the first shock, she ap- 
peared to bear it with a submission to the divine will, which 
I should have attributed entirely to her religious feelings, had 
I not found that her lamented son (whose genius and acquire- 
ments had raised her opinion of his judgment to an extrava- 
gant degree of admiration) had infused into her mind his own 
spirit of fatalism, and superstitious credulity. For one day 
when, in the hope to cheer her solitude, and to shew my sym- 
pathy with her sorrows, I called upon her, and indulged her 
in talking to me of her lost son — she told me mysteriously 
that Charles was perfectly right in what he said to me at the 
moment we parted, ere he leapt into the boat. She would 
trust me : on examining his papers left at her house, she had 
found a note written by him some few years before at Oxford. 
It was his memorandum of a Prediction which had there been 
made to him of his future fortunes. The two things especially 
denounced as fatal to him, he had himself, she fancied (in imi- 
tation of some of the ancient prophecies of Wales, that were 
always in verse) turned into a few rude rhymes — she shewed 
them to me, they ran thus ; — 
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Wlien a bridal beU 
Tolls like a kneU. 
Then the angry sea 
Thy grave snail be ; 
And all on earth 
Is closed on thee. 



** This, tihen," said I, '' was the cause of his death. A mind 
in despair is like a mind in madness, it rushes on ruin. Charles 
Edwards saw the danger of the passage, the insufliciencv of 
the boy, the gathering storm ; /te rushed on his PAl'E, and by 
so doing, himself accomplished the prediction." 
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THE ORPHANS OF LA VENDEE. 



INTRODUCTION. 



In the year 1818, I first visited some of the most remarkable 
towns and provinces of France : amongst the latter was La 
Vendue. La Vendue (formerly the Bocage) has only been 
known by that name since it acquired such immortal nonour 
during tne fearful epocha of the Revolution. 

It was with feelings of the deepest interest that I travelled 
through a considerable part of this most remarkable country 
— ^remarkable for its people, its manners, its natural character- 
istics, and above all, for its heroism. Its history was known 
to me ; and the delightful memoirs of Madame de la Roche- 
jacqueline had excited in my mind that powerful sympathy 
for herself, and her brave and devoted countrymen, which they 
can never fail to call forth in every bosom capable of feeling 
esteem and admiration for all that is good and great. 

Take the history of the world, from the earliest ages down 
to the present times, including the most heroic actions of 
Greece and Home, and perhaps none can compete with, cer- 
tainly none can excel, those to be found in the deathless 
annals of La Vendee ; and when the simplicity of character, 
the piety, and the morality of the peasantry who performed 
these deeds of heroic self-devotion are considered, there is 
something so touching in their story, that to dwell upon their 
cruel fate, after all their noble struggles in the cause of vir- 
tuous freedom, loyalty, and religion, conveys that sense of 
painful interest to the mind which we experience whilst hear- 
ing an account of the calamities that may have befallen our 
most dear and personal friends. When reading the memoirs 
of Madame de la Rochejacqueline, I felt, at every page, as if 
I went along with her through the animating, the fearful 
scenes she describes. Thus impressed, judge how deep was 
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the enthusiasm I experienced in visiting those scenes, in 
making what inquiries I could on the spot relative to the 
events of the war. 

I gleaned much in confirmation of the strict and minute 
attention paid to truth hy Madame de la Rochejacqueline ; 
and some information I also gleaned that prohably had es- 
caped her. Nor is it wonderful that many things worthy of 
note, as she herself declares, should have escaped her ; since 
much as she saw, and much as she has described, yet, from 
her own perilous situation, many circumstances must have 
passed without her knowledge or possibility of observation. 
She was constantly harassed and threatened with immediate 
danger, with death ; now following the army ; now in conceal- 
ment or disuse — then in flight — again in the midst of battle ; 
here attending the dying hours of her first husband, Lescure ; 
soon after, without shelter, starving, or in want, seeking to 
save one poor child, and giving birth to her fatherless twins, 
at a moment when she had neither home nor place of security, 
nor even the common necessaries of life to support her under 
such aggravated circumstances of distress. 

As one who visited the Continent void, I hope, of prejudice, 
and anxious to do justice to all, I feel a pleasure in thus giving 
my humble, but sincere testimony to the truth of Madame 
de la Rochejacqueline as a writer, and to her merit as a woman ; 
for never did I hear her name mentioned other than in terms 
of admiration, affection, and esteem. Her misfortunes, which 
have scarcely a parallel, gave but greater force to the firmness 
of her mind, whilst they softened, but did not weaken, her 
heart. She had all the noble-mindedness of a Madame Ro- 
land; and to this was superadded, what Madame Roland 
grievously wanted, a deep sense of all that is due to female 
delicacy, both in her writings and her conduct. Such was 
Madame de la Rochejacqueline — a heroine — the historian of 
heroism. 

When I travelled through La Vendue it was in a fine season, 
about the close of summer; the trees were in full leaf; the 
lands in cultivation, or in harvest : all was beauty and peace 
around me. How different from the spectacle of but a few 
brief years before, when towns, villages, churches, chclteaux, 
and the whole of the lovely and smiling land of the Bocage 
was laid waste by fire, sword, and massacre — by all the 
horrors of the most cruel war — by all the demoniacal spirit of 
French republicanism ! The hills of the Bocage (at least those 
that I saw) are truly stated to be of no great height ; but 
they are generally exceedingly picturesque in their forms. I 
was peculiarly struck with the beauty of many of the smaller 
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valleys, intersected, as they frequently are, by streams, rivulets, 
and rocks, and studded with cottages, villages, or farms, with 
groves and hedge-rows — the whole bearing that appearance of 
tranquil beauty which is the character of rural scenery of the 
finest class. There are still left, also, some few examples of 
noble forest scenery in La Vendue; but I was told that what I 
saw of this description was nothing compared to what might 
have been seen before fire and havoc had done their work 
in the Bocage. My attention was likewise attracted by the 
extreme picturesque beauty of several of the remains of con- 
vents, churches, and ch&teaux. 

But the sight of these was melancholy ; for whilst viewing 
them (as I endeavoured to gain the best information I could 
wherever I went), I was always roused into painful feelings of 
indignation at hearing some fearfpl account of the circum- 
stances which had caused, or accompanied, their destruction. 
Of far the greater number nothing Remained but their ruins ; 
often the ruins of a ruin, in part overgrown with ivy, or 
tottering with decay for want of timely repair, as the covering 
of the roofs had often been stript off to supply the army with 
lead to make bullets; or fire and flame had destroyed their 
interior, and left them to fall in. 

Many of these were objects which, with the feeling of an 
artist, 1 should have admired, had I known they were but the 
ruins of time : but the consciousness that they were the result 
of the destructive hand of man excites a different feeling. 
There is not in it the gradual and natural course of things to 
reconcile us to decay; there is not the moral and softening 
conviction, that all that is of earth is earthly, and therefore 
must fall in the fullness of years : but such ruins were alone 
the consequence of violence, of the worst passions of the worst 
men ; so that I often recoiled from contemplating them, some- 
what, though in an inferior degree, as I should have done from 
the sight of a human being, cut off, not by the immediate will 
of God, but by the iniquity of man. 

How often did I feel the truth of this whilst in France, particu- 
larly in La Vendue. In wandering along near the banks of the 
Loire, where the whole range of the surrounding country was 
exceedingly beautiful, we once came, I remember, to a chdteau 
which had undergone such partial repairs as to make it habit- 
able ; for since the Bourbon restoration, the royalist family to 
whom it belonged had again been put in possession of their 
lost property, though they were too much impoverished to 
restore it to its former state, the bulk of the chdteau therefore, 
and a little Gothic chapel near it, still wore the aspect of ruin 
or neglect. 
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The scene wai wach as I shall never forget : it was on an 
evening in the month of September; the day had been sultry 
and oppressive, but, as it declined, a gentle breeze arose from 
die water that was most refreshing : the sun was going down 
in the west with indescribable glorv : a few clouds were in 
the azure dome, they seemed to advance, and finally to fall 
anrand the lord of lieht, as if to environ him in a regid shroud 
of ptuple fringed with gold. The Loire, which was here broad 
ana expansive, was not in the least ruffled by the evening 
breeze : near the banks, the rising tide sent a few slow and 
lapping waves to the shore, that scarcely disturbed by their 
motion the stillness which hung around : there was one bright 
Rowing line of light upon the surface, where it reflected the 
setting sun ; for the rest, the river lay clear and cold, gliding 
on through the vallev, that was bounded on each side by a 
chain of low and picturesque hills, now of one deep and 
uniform purple ; they seemed to look down, as if watching in 
sQence the river that brought them health and fertility in its 
course. A ruined convent, ivy-grown and melancholy, stood 
a little above on the opposite shore : no vesper hymn now 
came floating over the tide — ^that had long been silenced, 
when the poor inmates of the dwelling; of peace and of devo- 
tion had been driven out by the sounds of war, as the ringing 
of the tocsin came, far and wide, to call the bold peasantry to 
arms. A village and the village church, seen beyond the 
convent, were in one glow of red, almost as if on fire, from 
the ardent reflection of the sun. Some boats were glidin? 
down the Loire with people in them, carrying vegetables and 
fruits to a distant market ; every stroke of the oar could be 
distinctly heard ; so great was the stillness, and so light the 
breeze, that the boatmen assisted the sails of their little 
vessels with rowing them along. One of the men was singing 
an air — an air 1 had often heard whilst in this country : the 
melody was very simple, but ^l of energy; no wonder it was 
80, for it was Vendean. 

On the side of the Loire, where we stood contemplating 
this scene, there were, not very far from us, some fine woods, 
and meadow lands that afforded that rich pasture for the 
cattle for which the Bocage was always celebrated. The 
woods, I found, were only a portion of a forest that had been 
much injured and destroyed m the wars, at the time the man- 
sion suffered with the rest of the domain. 

That chftteau was peculiarly beautiful ; it stood on a por- 
tion of rock which rose near the banks of the river, and 
formeda part of the hill that gradually ascended in the back- 
ground. It was one of stone, Gothic in its architecture, and 

Vlll. F 
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of somewhat the same character as the massive feudal piles 
seen near Tours and ahout Vannes. There was a flanking 
wall, between two round and imposing towers; the arched 
entrance was through one of these ; the whole must have been 
originally no insignificant dwelling for defence. The windows 
were more modem, about the time of Louis the Fourteenth, 
when the steep slanting roof of the interior portions of the 
building had doubtless been added. Many a loop-hole was 
still to be seen in the outer walls. Steps had been cut in the 
living rock that led to the entrance tower; and sufficient earth 
had either been found, or placed on the summit of the rock 
(which was more striking than lofty), to admit the growth of 
some beautiful shrubs, and, above all, of the vine. I never 
saw the vine in greater perfection; it was partially led by 
a light trelliswork about the grey stone walls and towers, 
and was tastefully hanging in festoons around the principal 
windows. 

A friend who was with me was so struck with the whole, 
that he took out his little book, and made a sketch of it on the 
spot. He said, though not the largest, he thought it the most 
picturesque chdteau he had yet seen in France, Whilst he 
was drawing, a boy stood looking at us from the terrace 
upon the rock; and taking out a flageolet (an instrument 
often heard in La Vendue), he played, though with no great 
skill, an air that sounded sweetly as it floated over the Loire 
at this still evening hour; so much does music depend on 
association, which, when heard in the midst of objects that 
charm the eye, and connect themselves with the memory of 
the past, the simplest melody appeals at once to the heart, in 
a manner and with a force that not the fullest harmony could 
effect, without such animating circumstances, such spells of 
feeling and of thought. 

I was busied with the scene ; peopling it in fancy during 
the time of the war, and thinking over all I had read, all I had 
heard of the fate of the Vendeans, with that deep emotion 
which the young and the romantic delight to raise within 
themselves. 

" In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind." 

Whilst thus engaged a hawk, hovermg in the air, arrested my 
attention. I felt assured it was watching some prey, perhaps 
some weaker bird, that might be on its way to its nest. It 
made but a momentary pause : then, like an arrow's flight, it 
shot to the ground, and was lost to sight behind the chlteau. 
This little incident recalled to my mind — for I was in the 
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mood for making such comparisons — the fate of the late pro- 
prietor, the almost as sudden victim of Revolution ; but whose 

son, the Marquis de M f was now living, and had recovered 

this part of his property, on the Bourbons once more ascending 
the throne. 

The father was an aged seigneur; a most excellent man 
and a good subject, but too iU in health to take any active 
part in the early stage of the rising of the Bocage. His son, 
however, then not more than seventeen years old, had gal" 
lantly joined the Vendeans, and served in the ranks with the 
peasantry of his parish. The old Marquis would not suffer 
his infirmities to detain any one of his tenantry or servants 
from doing their duty. He only kept near his person his 
valet, who was almost as aged as himself, and the female 
domestics of his family. But though so aged, he was not to 
be spared; for he fell during the ensuing war. 

The son of this unfortunate man, after the triumph of revo* 
lution had driven all that was worthy and good from the land, 
fled to England. He was then but a mere youth, without 
money, friends, or means of any description, and without the 
slightest knowledge of the English tongue, though he after* 
wards learnt to speak it well for a foreigner. He encountered 
such dire distress, during the first days of his emigration, that) 
at one period, for mere bread, he had engaged himself as an 
assistant, I believe, in a French confectioner's shop in Lon-^ 
don, near Soho Square : but this part of his humiliation, 
from misfortunes so wholly undeserved, he never liked to 
remember, consequently no inquiry was made by his friends 
that might be painful to his feelings. His fortunes, however, 
improved, and he afterwards became a French usher at a 
respectable school, and finally a teacher on his own account 
of his native tongue. It was a great thing for him once more 
to have been put in possession of his patrimony; and now, 
on his return to France, the first thing he did was to repair, 
as well as he could, the dwelling of his forefathers. Such 
was the history of the Marquis de M . 

I had been so much struck with the sight of the chfiteau, 
and so much interested by the detail of the melancholy cir- 
cumstances of the fate of its late proprietor, that I hailed the 
opportunity, which soon after presented itself, of becoming 
acquainted with the present possessor. We met him in an 
obscure town in Anjou, where he was a guest in the house of 
a particular friend, who, like himself, had suffered by the 
Revolution. His friend was very poor, nor did the Vendean 
nobleman seem to be in a much better condition. Indeed he 
afterwards told us, that he had even sold some of his land, in 
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order to enable himself to repair his chfiteau, though that 
repair, as we had seen, was but partial. 

The Marquis looked more than fifty years old ; he was tall 
and finely formed. He had the remains of a very handsome 
head and face, though about the brow, the eyes, and mouth, 
he was more wrinkled, and the lines were more deeply in^ 
dented than is usually seen in persons ten years older. He 
certainly gave me the idea, or perhaps it might partly be 
attributed to my own preconceptions from having heard of 
his misfortunes, of one who had suffered from the storms of 
fortune. His features were very regular; his eyes a lively 
grey, and he wore thick curled mustachios on the upper lip. 
His hair retained its colour ; it was of a light brown, not of^a 
pale cold hue, but warm and rich, like that so often seen in the 
pictures of Vandyke. In this particular, as well as in a clear, 
fresh complexion, he reminded me of the people of Normandy, 
where a fair and ruddy face, and fair locks, are so common. 
The Marquis was by no means insensible to this natural adorn- 
ment of his head ; he evidently bestowed upon it no small 
pains, for it was carefully oiled, brushed, and curled, and 
hung in ringlets on each side of his temples like a woman's. 
I saw, too, that he very particularly noticed the hair of other 
people, and this was another Bign that he thought a good deal 
of his own. The Marquis had another feminine fashion ; he 
wore little gold-wire rings in his ears, and several rings, with 
jewels, on his fingers. Yet do not, reader, suppose he was 
effeminate, for all who knew him bore testimony to the gal- 
lantry with which, when a mere youth, he had fought as a 
volunteer in the Vendean war. His dress had a military 
style ; his cap was of fur, and he wore on his breast a little 
blue ribbon, with a small enameled cross, that denoted he was 
a member of one of those many orders so common with the 
gentlemen of France. 

Such was his exterior, forming altogether a striking and 
noble figure. Nor were his manners other than in harmony with 
his person. He had the refinement and frankness of the best 
class of the English military, with the ease, politeness, and 
vivacity of the French. I do not recollect that I have ever seen 
a more agreeable man. Intelligent, but anxious to receive 
information; familiar, but not obtrusive, he had a sufficient 
share of vanity, yet not vanity of an offensive kind ; for though 
fully conscious of his own merits and accomplishments, he was 
by no means insensible to the claims and qualifications of 
others; so that, though he took every little opportunity to 
shew himself to the best advantage, he nevertheless perfectly 
understood and practised that nice art of becoming a favourite 
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in society, which arises not merely from making your company 
pleased with you, hut hetter pleased with themselves for having 
conversed with you. Those who possess this delicate tact, 
which requires the union of good sense and good nature, are 
always favourites in a domestic circle, always popular in a 
general one. They may he as vain as they please, and nohody 
will quarrel with them for heing so, since, to entertain the 
most indulgent opinion of him who raises us in our own esti- 
mation, and in the eyes of others, is a natural weakness that 
borders on gratitude : whilst, on the contrary, the vain man, 
who falls into the mistake of fancying a perpetual display of 
himself to the injury of all present, is essential to his own im- 
portance, and that contradicting whatever is said hy those 
with whom he comes in contact displays his own superiority, 
is sure to give disgust. Such a man, hy his assumption, for a 
while may take the lead, whilst the timid and the weak stand 
in awe of him ; hut he will never make a single friend ; and, 
on his first slip, all tongues will open against him, and his 
conceit will he remembered, whilst his talents are forgotten. 
Hence it is that there is so great an outcry against vain 
people ; not because they are so in themselves, but because 
they are so at the expense of their associates. 

Very few Frenchmen go deep into a subject of discussion. 
They are delighted with it, play with it, skim over it, and 
sport with a topic of discourse as an early March butterfly does 
with the new found sunshine, flitting from flower to tree, from 
tree to wall, to bask in all the varieties of its warmth and its 
reflection. The Marquis in general matters, was very much 
of this class. It was difficult to fix him to a steady point of 
discourse ; and yet he seemed to feel the subject in all its 
varieties, all its capabilities of position. I soon found he was 
a great favourite with the women. Old or young, married or 
single, no matter, the A^rquis had the power to charm them 
all ; and here the kindly feelings of his heart as well as his 
natural gallantry came into play. He had the utmost defer- 
ence and respect for age. There was a very old lady in the 
house where I saw him ; and I could not but observe how 
ready he was to devote bis little good-natured attentions to 
her. I have seen him thread her needle, adjust her seat, or 
run for any thing she wanted like a boy. And he never 
failed to pay his first devoirs to her, on coming into a room ; 
calling her 'Maman' with a kindness and playfulness that 
was truly amaiable. He n^ed to say that there was a tender- 
ness about infancy and age which he could not resist: he 
loved those dear old people ; and the last years of life were so 
fbll of suffering, that they must be comforted. There was, 
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too, a little girl in the house, a child of one of the old sen^ants. 
Thev used to call her Bab6e : and the good-natured Marquis 
would play with her, dance with her, and toss her up in the 
air, till she would laugh and scream again with delight. And 
often would he help to dress her, and make her fine with a 
red sash or some gay ornament which, no doubt, he purposely 
procured for her pleasure. He would say, " Come, Bab6e, let 
us search the pocket." and out would come from his own 
the red sash, though produced for the twentieth time to dress 
her. Bab^e, I believe, loved nothing in the world more dearly 
than himself; for she would run to him the moment he made 
his appearance, bring her kitten and put it upon his lap, offer 
him her bon-bons, and cry after him most lustily when he 
went away. 

With the married ladies, the Marquis practised considerable 
gallantry, but very harmlessly ; as if he would let them see 
that he thought the whole sex worthy his tenderness and 
respect, and that married women were not to be throvm aside 
and neglected only because their lot in life was fixed. With 
the younger and single ladies, the Marquis was, I fear, a little 
coquetish, even at the age when I knew him ; for the first 
day that I observed him in company with the sister of his 
friend, though she was at least twenty years younger than 
himself, I thought he was paying, and very seriously, his 
devoirs to her; but, a few days after, I saw him quite as 
much devoted to her cousin, who was very pretty and still 
younger. They were both, he declared, the most charming 
creatures in the world. The Marquis had never been married. 
In early life the war, the loss of his property, his exile and 
poverty, were sufficient causes to keep him single. But never- 
theless lie told us he had often been most deeply in love. From 
his own account of these love fits, and from what I heard of 
him from his friends, I was led to form the opinion that he 
was indebted for the single blessedness of his condition (which 
he used to say he lamented) to his own vanity ; for he was so 
sure of pleasing, of winning anybody he liked, and whenever 
or wherever he pleased, and so many ladies liked him, that he 
could not bring himself to fix. With him Cupid's wing was 
always on the flutter; but it never led the way to, never 
folded before, the altar of Hymen. If the Marquis is still 
alive (and I hope he may be), I will venture to say he is to 
this hour a bachelor; one of those bachelors, perhaps, who 
having let their day go by, find themselves advance into the 
vale of years, with a desire for domestic happiness, but still 
remain single, because they have now reached that period of 
life when they have too much good sense to marry a young 
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woman, and too much good taste to take an old one : and 
this is the fate and the feeling of many an old bachelor. 

For the rest, the Marquis was very lively, a great dancer, 
and one who played tastefully on the violin. He was fond, 
too, of field sports, and a very great amateur in fortifications. 
By his conversation he seemed to have some knowledge as an 
engineer, but I was too ignorant of the subject to be able to 
estunate his acquaintance with it. As a soldier, I knew he 
had been zealous, brave, and devoted to the Royal cause. 1 
do not know if he had ever been in command, though it was 
not vmlikely ; for the Vendean officers were frequents chosen 
by the peasantry on the necessities of the moment, when they 
rose at the summons of the tocsin to take the field ; and when 
the fight was over, at least at the commencement of the war, 
they would hasten back to their homes, and there stay till 
they were again called out to encounter their enemies. 

The Marquis was by no means unacquainted with literature. 
He had read most of the eminent French writers ; and he 
would often recite a speech from Racine. The Jphig6nie en 
Aulide was his favourite play, and Achille his favourite cha- 
racter in it. - He had seen Talma act that part in the capital ; 
so had I, not long before ; and I observed he imitated the 
French Roscius in his delivery, but it was rather caricatured, 
since he caught the peculiarities of the original, but without the 
feeling and the grace which made those peculiarities agreeable. 

Though generally, as 1 have before stated, prone to pla3rfu1 
conversation, that sported everywhere and rested nowhere, yet 
there were moments, though rare, when the discourse of the 
Marquis took a solid, almost a serious cast. This was ever 
the case when he spoke of the sufferings of his f liends and his 
countrymen in the war of La Vendue. Of Cath^lineau, Le- 
scure, Talmont, Henri de la Rochejacqueline, D'£lb6e, and 
others, he spoke in terms of the utmost enthusiasm ; he said 
no praise could equal their merit — greater, nobler, braver 
spints the world had never seen in any age or country. To 
think how they had fought, struggled, suffered, died ! — it was 
a subject to stir the coldest heart. It did, indeed, act most 
forcibly on the feelings of our Marquis ; and many an anecdote, 
many an event, and many an interesting circumstance, did he 
relate to me of the Vendean war. His accounts, too, of the 
people of La Vendue — their character, habits, manners, their 
virtues, and their hardihood, were all replete with interest, and 
evinced much shrewdness of observation, and a perfect know- 
ledge of the subject. 

One day when we called on the Marquis at the house of his 
friend, where he seemed completely at home, we were ushered 
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at once into a little parlour. He was busied ; his great dog, 
with curly hair (which his master used to comb and brush as 
he did his own), lay at his feet. The little girl Bab^e was 
drumming with a couple of sticks on the bottom of an old 
chair, as the Marquis, with the full power of his lungs, was 
singing to her one of the airs from Joconde, at that time a 
very popular opera in Paris; and whilst thus exercising his 
voice, he was employed in a way that would make an English- 
man smile ; yet the occupation was not at all extraordinary in 
a Frenchman, though that Frenchman was an accomplished 
gentleman in mind and manners, had been a soldier, and was 
the last representative of a Vendean family of the old noblesse. 
The Marquis was busy with a little patty-pan, making a sort 
of sweet composition, which he said was for Bab6e, that we, 
in this country, should unquestionably call barley-sugar! I 
afterwards found that our gallant acquaintance was by no 
means an indifferent cook. Necessity, perhaps, had made him 
such in the days of his distress ; and probably from habit and 
volatility, he now and then might continue to practise the 
culinary art. Indeed I observed that o^^e striking feature in 
his character was, the perfect ease and nonchalance with which 
he would turn to the most opposite employments or subjects 
of discourse. He would dance with Bab^e, or talk of Mr. Pitt 
(whom he used to call Mr. Peed), or make love to his host s 
pister, or be tender with her grandmother, or become enthusi- 
astic and excited about the Vendeans, or talk of fortifications, 
or brush his great dog, or recite Racine, or make barley- sugar ; 
going from one thing to the other, and all with the same 
facility and good will. 

The Marquis received us most kindly, with the courtesy of 
French politeness in its most finished style. He talked of our 
tour, and asked us many questions about it ; and appeared to 
feel an interest in our accounts and observations, particularly 
with those respecting Brittany. We soon became friends. He 
mentioned his former residence in England ; and spoke in the 
highest terms of the English ; and of Mr. Peed, whom he 
rightly deemed to have been one of the greatest men in the 
world. He touched on the subject of Quiberon Bay, and the 
poor French emigrants there landed and cut to pieces. But 
he had both justice and generosity enough not to cast the 
whole blame of tlie failure on our government, as almost every 
other Frenchman had done. He said the intention was good ; 
but the thing was ill-timed; too late; observing, and with 
much truth, that half the success or the failure of human affairs, 
did not depend so much on their own merits as on those few 
simple words — " too soon," or " too late.** 
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In return for his courte^ to my country, I let him know 
tiuit I was not unacquainted with the heroism of his ; and that 
I had the honour of then speaking to one of the hrave spirits 
of La Vendue. He howed in acknowledgment of the compli- 
ment that was most justly paid to him ; and seemed pleased, 
gratified ; for the war of La Vendue was the chord that when 
touched found an immediate response in his own feelings. He 
forgot his harley-sugar ; he even gently repulsed Bab^e, who 
wanted to climb up on his knees, that he might enter the more 
folly and uninterruptedly into discourse. Much I then beard 
that greatly delighted me ; but not then alone ; for he saw how 
much I was interested, and he was glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of expatiating on a favourite subject of conversation. 

It chanced that one day he mentioned to me some par- 
ticulars which greatly interested me, respecting a girl whose 
name was Jeanne Lobin (or Robin) ; she had, he said, been 
slightly mentioned in the Memoirs of Madame de la Roche- 
Jacqueline, as having acted an heroic part during the Vendean 
war. I listened to all the Marquis told me with deep atten- 
tion *, and I trust, the following narrative, which I have since 
penned in record of the virtues and heroism of Jeanne, will 
not be perused without a feeling of interest by my readers. 



TRIALS OF THE HEART. 



THE ORPHANS OF LA VENDEE. 



'* O she, that hath a heart of that fine frame 
To pay this debt of love but to a brother." 

SHAKSFE&E. 

That spirit of heroic devotion to the cause of loyalty and 
religion, which had so long been gathering strength for the 
most formidable opposition in the minds of the Vendeans, at 
once burst forth on the demand being made, accompanied by 
an attempt to enforce it, that three hundred thousand men for 
the revolutionary army should be supplied from the Bocage. 
Throughout that land of peace (except a few restless men in 
the larger towns, who find peace nowhere because discontent 
is within themselves), all were devoted to the throne, the 
church, and the old established order of things. To be 
driven, then, from their homes, to take up arms, in order to 
subvert all that they most revered, was a tyranny to which 
no force could compel their obedience. All were conscious 
that a crisis was at hand — all saw the storm gathering and 
rolling on from every quarter, but none new exactly where 
the first shock would be felt. The demand for drafting the 
peasantry occasioned great consternation : wives, mothers, 
sisters, and friends, anticipated only dishonour or death for 
their countrymen, who should be forced from their homes, or 
the most cruel persecutions if they refused to go. All was 
anxiety and alarm. 

But throughout the whole of the Bocage by none was this 
felt more intensely than by Jeanne Lobin. The anxiety of 
this poor girl was for a brother, an only and beloved brother, 
who was numbered amongst the young men demanded by 
the conscription. The ties of affection subsisting between 
these young people were of a more than ordinary kind ; as, 
in addition to that love which it was natural for the children 
of one and the same parents to entertain towards each other, 
peculiar circumstances had given to theirs a character of its 
own. Pierre Lobin was more than ten years older than his 
sister Jeanne; their parents had died, one within a short time 
of the other, when sne was scarcely eieht years of age ; and 
Pierre, whose disposition was remarkably steady, and his 
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heart good and feeling, immediately took upon himself the 
character of a parent towards the little Jeanne. He had 
work enough to do, to enahle him to keep her without send- 
in? her to an hospital, or hedging the sisters of charity, or the 
ladies of the neighbouring cnftteau, to take her off his hands. 
He had, too, the poor cottage in which his parents died ; and, 
moreover, he inherited his father's spirit of independence; 
for his father always said he was better bom than fortunate. 
His ancestors had been farmers on a larger scale than he was, 
and had lived almost as well as the cur6 ; and though he had, 
somehow or other, gone down in the world, so that he was 
only a labourer, he had never begged alms at a convent door, 
nor burthened any one for himself or his family ; and he 
counselled Pierre to be honest, to serve God, the king, and 
his seigneur, as long as he lived, and to work hard so as to 
keep up his own independence. 

Pierre, therefore, determined that he would work hard, and 
maintain his little sister, as well as he could, and ask help 
from no one. And as there is a feeling of self-satisfaction 
which accompanies every good action, even so did Pierre's 
heart appear to himself lighter, and his spirits gayer, the 
more he now laboured for two instead of one. In the day- 
time he was obliged to be from home ; and as Jeanne was too 
little to be left entirely to herself for so many hours, he got a 
neighbour to look after her whilst he was absent, and to let 
her run about with her own children, and he always went to 
fetch her himself on his return of an evening from his work. 
There was something which struck every one who knew them 
as peculiarly touching in the love of so young a man for his 
little orphan sister. Pierre was not more than nineteen when 
he first took on him this fatherly office. All his affections 
seemed fixed on the child. After the labours of the day she 
was his delight; and he was frequently seen sitting at his 
door, of a summer's evening, with little Jeanne on his knees, 
endeavouring to instmct her as well as he could, and to 
convey to her as much of knowledge as he himself possessed; 
and though that was very scanty, yet he could read well, and 
was not ignorant of writing. For these accomplishments he 
was indebted to the cur6 of the parish, under whose direction 
there had been, for many years, a boy's school in the village. 
Pierre had also a large share of natural good sense, and a 
still larger of good feeling ; and all his pains were anxiously 
bestowed to bring Jeanne up to be a modest, virtuous, and 
industrious girl. 

His tenderness for her, and his consideration for her wants, 
knew no bounds. He never went to work without taking 
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care that there should be something for her to carry in her 
basket for her dinner, when she went to his neighbour's 
cottage to play mth the other children. He wore his old 
jacket till it was threadbare, to save what he could to buy her 
a Sunday frock; and, as he was very ingenious, he learnt to 
plait straw, in the way some of the country people do in the 

Srovinces, to make her a bonnet, to keep off the sun and the 
ies. Pierre, though nineteen years old, and one of the finest 
young men in the Bocage, with the heart of many a maiden 
sighing to win his, preferred his little sister's company to all 
the attractions of the young and the fair. He learnt the 
flageolet, in order to play it to Jeanne as she would dance to 
his music ; and still played childish games ¥rith her, and did 
so with more joy than he would have felt, had he joined the 
other lads of the village in their more manly sports. 

But his kindness did not rest in amusing, teaching, or 
merely providing necessaries for her. Jeanne, when so young, 
was but sickly — a poor, thin, delicate child, quite unlike the 
child of rustic 11^. A dangerous fever prevailed in the 
Bocage, and she was one of the first who caught it During 
this illness her brother did what he never did before — he 
humbled his very independence of spirit for her dear sake ; 
he could not make up his mind to quit her for one hour when 
she was so ill; he gave up his work, therefore, whilst the 
fever lasted, and begged help of a neighbouring convent, by 
the recommendation of the cur^ of the parish. Help was 
granted, and as much as he could desire, even more; for 
many came forward with every offer of assistance, but no one 
would Pierre permit to supply his place, as a nurse to the 
little Jeanne. It was in this illness that all the tenderness 
of his heart shewed itself in its most amiable light. He 
watched the poor child day and night with the utmost vigi- 
lance, squeezed the pomegranates for her into water, to keep 
a cooling acid drink always at hand to quench her thirst ; 
and when so ill that she could not even take the cup to drink , 
it, he would give it her in a spoon, as if life or death depended 
on his care and gentleness in this constant attention. £very 
change of countenance he watched with intense anxiety; and 
when she lay in extreme danger, hanging between the hope 
of recovery and the fear of the grave, ne was often seen, 
bathed in tears, or on his knees before a small image of the 
Virgin, making vows, and offering prayers to her and to all 
the saints for the preservation of his sister. 

The poor youth scarcely took nourishment enough to keep 
himself alive during her danger, so anxious was he as to the 
issue of her illness ; and when she got something better, which 
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was not a little indicated bj her becoming Teiy Iretlbl and 
often crying, die did not kmnr wfar, Piene was teen, like the 
tenderest mother, orer a joimg cLOd, walking np and down 
die room hoar after hoar with Jeanne in hit arms, or sitting 
on his knees, because the child cried less and seemed easiest 
when she did so. When die recorered, his wy knew no 
bounds; he bought a little sflrer heart, oat of his nrst earnings, 
and hmig it up in the church at the altar <^ Our Lady in fulfil- 
ment of ms TOW, as his offering for his dear Jeanne's restoration 
to health; and he dn^iped, in the poor-box, at the church 
door, scHne of his gains, three sereral saints* dajrs. Nobody 
knew how many sous he dropped there ; but these donations 
were probably the fulfilment of some obligation he had bound 
himself to in conscience, for the poor and for the saints, during 
the hours of his distress. One thing was observed, that he 
did not let his sister feel any want from his making these 
small offerings, which were great matters for him ; though he 
was suspected of haying deprived himself of many necessaries 
and comforts in order to bestow them. Nor must it be forgot- 
ten that this good brother never laid his head down to rest, or 
rose up in the morning to go out to his work, without taking 
his infant sister's hand^ within his own, and both, on bended 
knees, and with hearts of mutual love and innocence, prayed 
Crod and the Virgin to bless them during the sleep of the night 
and the labour of the day ; and they always finished wiUi a 
chort prayer for the repose of the souls of their parents. 

There was something indescribably affecting in all these 
little incidents of Pierre Lobiii's tenderness ana care for his 
dear sister. It was a subject to awaken pity and reverence ; 
for the fatherless protecting the fatherless must be a sight 
that heaven itself, we are sure, looks upon with peculiar love 
and blessing ; and that heart must have been harder than 
stone which did not soften and expand in kindness and bene- 
volence towards these poor orphans. I have said that Pierre 
took pains to teach his sister all he knew, and these instructions, 
as she grew up, were extended towards her in a very singular 
way, that will almost excite a smile in the recital, though it 
originated in the kindest motive. After the fever, Pierre was 
so afraid of losing her by a return of it, that his care became 
more than ever active, and was at first injudicious, for he 
feared to let her move out if the rain, that often fell in the 
Bocage, did but moisten the ground. Somebody told him he 
was unwise in this, and that the best thing he could do for 
Jeanne, to strengthen her weak frame, and overcome the 
delicacy of her health, was to let her run about in all weathers, 
and never think of harm, the same as did the other children 
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of the village ; to let her go into the woods and pick sticks 
for their fuel, and do anything out of doors, and tire herself 
well out before she went to bed, and then she would grow up 
a strong young woman. 

Pierre followed this counsel ; it completely answered ; and 
seeing Jeanne, who was formely so pale and thin, soon become 
stouter, and, at last, even to look blooming, her fond brother 
was so delighted with her improvement, that in order to 
confirm it, with perfect good will and true Vendean simplicity, 
he taught her his own manly exercises and sports. He in- 
structed her how to play " the balls," then a great game in 
the Bocage, to ride, to leap her horse (for the peasantry had 
easy access to the horses of the farmers and yeomen whom 
they served), and even to hunt in the woods. These exercises 
so fitted for a high spirited young man, and so unfit for a 
gentle young woman, may, by their frequent recurrence, have 
raised m Jeanne an emulation of her brother's spirit, as well 
as of his sports ; and have given that turn to her character 
which displayed itself in the very singular circumstances that 
will presently be related. 

If the love and care of Pierre for his orphan sister had been 
exemplary, her gratitude and affection to him was not less 
conspicuous. She had been accustomed from eight years old, 
till she completed her nineteenth year, to find all her wants, 
all her comforts supplied from his industiy, and his hand ; he 
had watched over ner in sickness, sustained her in youth, 
taught her, encouraged, cherished her ; he had so supplied 
the place both of father and mother, that though an orphan, 
she had never felt the destitution, the loneliness of the heart, 
which too often marks the early stages of the life of those 
who are thus untimely bereaved of their dearest earthly ties. 
Pierre was all the world to her ; and she almost adored him ; 
she thought no one so kind, none so good : he was the model 
by which she dressed her own thoughts, since Pierre's opinion, 
and what Pierre did, were ever right in her eyes, under any 
circumstances, and on all points. She loved his friends because 
they loved him ; and she hated his enemies (if so simple a 
character could feel hatred), because she knew they must be 
unjust persons to be at all enemies to him. 

Jeanne was not less like her brother in face and person than 
she was in the strong affections of her character, in her deep 
senss of what was moral, and what was religious according to 
the creed of her church; and in a high fearless spirit also she 
resembled him. Pierre had praised her for the Dold manner 
in which she learnt to ride, and to follow with the peasantry 
in the train of the seigneur when he went to hunt in the 
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woods. This was enough to encourage her; and she soon felt 
no woman's fears in any of the masculine exercises shared 
with him. These exercises had an influence on her person ; 
for she was tall, and, for a female, muscular; she could even 
row a little boat on the river as well as he cUd. Exposure to 
the weather, to the heat in summer, and to the cold in winter, 
had early destroyed the delicacy of her complexion ; she was 
dark and tanned: but her features, though not delicate, were 
finely turned and striking. Her hair was black as the wing 
of a raven; and her eyes were also black and lustrous. She 
was nearly as tall as ner brother; and when, , sportively, she 
would put on his waistcoat, his jacket, and his cap, she looked 
so like him that at a short distance she might have been mis- 
taken for him ; for though so much younger than himself, her 
masculine exercises and habits, by destroying the delicacy 
of early youth in her appearance, caused ner to look many 
years older than she really was. Notwithstanding all this, 
however, Jeanne Lobin was still a very handsome young 
woman. Her beauty was of the commanding order; and 
there were many who greatly admired her; for she was far, 
very far beyond a peasant, both in manners and education. 
For the latter she was much indebted to the good old cur6, 
who, feeling considerable regard for the orphans, took a lively 
interest in their welfare and improvement ; and had been in 
the habit of lending them many books, historical and other- 
wise, to read together of an evening after their work was done. 
And thus as they possessed good sense, with a desire for 
knowledge, they soon became very much superior to the sta- 
tion they occupied in society, and were held in universal 
respect 

The character, person, and education of Jeanne attracted 
the notice of a young man of the Bocage, who was the son of 
an opulent farmer. He had studied for the priesthood ; but 
gave up all idea of the church in consequence of his love for 
Jeanne, and a desire for military service. Jeanne, however, 
would not accept his attentions, though he offered to make 
her his wife.* Having unhappily imbibed the revolutionary 
opinions of the day, on the breaking out of the civil war, he 
joined the forces raised by the National Convention; and 
having first served as a volunteer, he soon attained rank, and 
became a captain of hussars. 

Such was the history of La For^t; the rejected suitor of 
Jeanne Lobin. 

As for her brother; though at the commencement of the 
troubles in La Vendue he was past thirty he was still unmar- 
ried, nor did he think of altering his condition. One motive 
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for his remaining single arose from a fear that if he took a 
wife she might he jedous of his kindness to Jeanne; and he 
could never make up his mind to he other than as a father to 
her: no, he could never think of his cottage and Jeanne not 
there, with any degree of satisfaction or complacency. She 
was industrious; she added to his means hy the lahours of her 
wheel and her needle; she managed all, and studied to make 
his home so happy to him that Pierre never felt the want of 
that sweet intercourse of domestic feeling and confidence, 
which none hut a woman can create in home, and which is 
seldom found to arise from any less endearing honds than 
those of hushand and wife. But Pierre had considered his 
sister from a child, as a helpless heing, dependent on himself 
alone, and he now loved her just as dearly as when he watched 
over her sick hed so many years hefore; and perhaps he 
doubted if any wife he might happen to choose woula love 
him half so well as she did, or make him so happy. No 
change, therefore, took place in the simple mode of life of this 
orphan pair. Their greatest griefs arose from the troubles of 
their friends: they nad none of their own; and they had 
many neighbours who were kind to them, for everybody loved 
them, such was their unaffected worth. The lord and lady of 
the chateau always noticed them with marks of distinction, or 
of especial favour; and the cur6 of the parish, who was proud 
of the good part he had taken for their benefit, was their best 
friend, and used to call them his children. 

All this was happiness; such happiness, that Pierre' and 
Jeanne never asked each other the question if they were 
happy, or talked about the way in which such a blessing is 
most likely to be found; they thanked God for all they pos- 
sessed ana were perfectly contented, without being able to 
discuss the subject as theorists and philosophers. But, alas ! 
when was true happiness in this world ever known to last? 
Death, circumstance and change, are always at work to prove 
" that all is transitory on this side the grave," so that happi- 
ness rests, with as little certainty, in the cottage of the poor as 
it does in the palaces of princes. From their natural good- 
ness, their mutual affection, and the simplicity of their lives, 
Jeanne and Pierre had as long a continuance of blessing, 
unmixed by severe calamity or real evils, as can, perhaps, be 
hoped for in this world of cnange; for all went well with them 
till the demoniacal spirit of the French revolution began to 
spread itself abroad. This led to some disputes and quarrels 
in the towns (though never amongst the peasantry) of La 
Vendue; for the towns, about this period, began to have 
poured into them many fierce partisans of that republican 
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moyement, which was now agitatmg all France; no wonder 
that it should have been so, for towns are almost always the 
first places to catch an unwholesome infection, a pestilence, or 
a political fever : such things thrive best in plethoric bodies, 
and soon communicate the contagion far and wide. 

Then came the conscription, and Pierre's name was one of 
the first that was drawn for the revolutionary ranks. The 
agony of mind which Jeanne endured at tne thoughts of 
parting from her brother, and for such a service, is not to 
be described. It was on the 10th of March 1793, that the 
conscripts so drawn determined on a desperate resistance. 
The republican officer, and the civil administration in vain 
attempted to compel obedience. The officer next ordered his 
men under arms, brought out a cannon, and discharged it on 
the refractory conscripts. Pierre Lobin was the first to pro- 
pose to his brother Vendeans to rush on the piece in a body, 
and secure it from doing harm : he led, and his companions 
followed him ; the cannon was abandoned, the military fled, 
and the conscripts, still free, returned to their homes, well 
knowing that every one of them would henceforth be marked 
men; certain, on the first opportunity, to be included within 
any scheme for vengeance which the Revolutionists might be 
able to form against them. 

Pierre, on once more returning to his home, found his sister 
almost distracted with grief at the thought of having lost him ; 
but she was now even hysterical with joy on his return to the 
cottage ; and, in the excess of her feelings and of her anxiety, 
gave him a consecrated heart, composed of metal, which she 
believed would be a great safeguard to him in time to come : 
indeed, all the Vendeans placed much faith in these conse- 
crated hearts, and they were subsequently worn by them in 
their battles. Jeanne tied the little heart with a piece of blue 
ribbon round his neck, and begged him, for her sake, thus 
ever to wear it on his bosom. He kissed his sister afiection- 
ately, and promised to fulfil her request. Pierre, for fear of 
alarming her, did not tell her the conspicuous part he had 
borne in the exploit of the cannon, so that she let him go out 
again that same morning, without much uneasiness. He went 
on a purpose that was serious (but this he did not tell her, 
lest it should render her unhappy) ; for he had promised to 
meet a few chosen spirits amongst the peasantry, at an ap- 
pointed time and place, who were eager to concert speedy 
measiures to open at once the war on the Blues ; as they felt 
convinced, after the feat of that day, more republican soldiers 
would be poured into the Bocage to enforce the conscription 
without delay. Pierre met his companions; and ere they 

VIII. G 
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parted, each bound himself by a solemn oath to be true to the 
brothers of that confederacy, to their chiefs, and to the Bour- 
bons of France : for though the king had not long before been 
murdered on the scaffold, the Vendeans never would cease to 
shout " Five le Rot /" 

It was on the evening of this day that Jaques Cathelineau 
(who afterwards rose to the rank of general during the war), 
of the village of Pin en Manges, was employed in making 
bread for his children, when he received the news of what had 
so lately passed about the conscripts, their resistance, Pierre's 
feat of the cannon, etc. Cathelineau, one of the bravest of 
men, the most endowed by nature to become a leader of bold 
and daring enterprises, with the most remarkable talents for 
military exploits, was no other than a common hawker of 
woollen goods — ^poor, humble, and laborious. He was about 
forty years old at the time the troubles broke out in France. 
Such was the man whose name was destined to become cele- 
brated throughout Europe, and immortalised in the records of 
his country. He had so little of education, that some have 

asserted he could not even read ; but the Marquis de M 

assured me this was not true : he said that Cathelineau wrote 
his own orders, and whatever letters were necessary to be 
despatched to the other chiefs during the war. 

Cathelineau possessed the most unbounded influence over 
the people of his own district, and that influence subsequently 
extended throughout all La Vendue, as his talents developed 
themselves during the war. He bore with him also, all the 
weight of a strong and a good character : he was universally 
allowed to be religious, and of an unshaken integrity — a man 
not to be corrupted by self-interest or ambition. His courage, 
though hardy and daring, was accompanied by a temperance 
and readiness of resource that made him equal to the moment, 
however difficult or unexpected might be its circumstances ; 
and there was a warmth in his feelings that carried with it all 
the convincing power of sincerity. His eloquence was extra- 
ordinary, and produced the most extraordinary eiFects on his 
auditors. " Shall we win this field?" or ** Shall we make our 
way through these numbers ?" "Is there a hope of com- 
peting with these odds ?" were questions frequently put by 
the Vendeans, or their officers, to each other during their 
struggles. " Let Cathelineau speak to the men, and we shall 
beat," said D'Elb^, in answer to one of these querists. The 
eloquence of Cathelineau, like that of the lower classes in 
general, in moments of deep feeling, or during events of high 
excitement, was rough but manly, full of figure and of force ; 
and he was accustomed to draw his illustrations from any cir- 
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cumstances of the moment. He frequently spoke ander the 
impression of the event : tears would roll down his cheeks as 
he harangued his troops; and his feelings spread with an 
astonishing power ana velocity throughout the assembled 
hosts. Many rushed on certain death at his bidding ; but no 
man ever turned his back where Cathelineau led the way. 
His piety also gave a high character to his military influ- 
ence : he would cause the men to kneel down and pray God 
for victory at the moment before an onset in the battle ; and 
however great might be the tumult, his single word could hush 
it into stulness after victory. 

Such a character as Cathelineau would furnish materials 
for scenes by a Shakspere ; so, indeed, would such characters 
as Lescure, Henri de la Rochejacqueline, and other of the 
noble spirits of La Vendue : even yet too little known, even 
now but beginning to receive those honours to their memory, 
of which they are as worthy as the most celebrated names of 
ancient (xreece, of Rome, or of England. 

The future general of the Vendean forces was, as I have 
said, making bread for his children, when he received the 
news of that day's hostility. Without, apparently at least, 
the consideration of a moment (though we cannot but suppose 
the subject had before occupied such a mind as his), he 
adopted the resolution of heading his fellow-countrymen 
against the revolutionists. He would no longer stand by and 
see the injustice and violence of a faction hold their course 
unreproved. His wife, anxious for her numerous offspring, 
whose very sustenance depended on the labours of their father, 
begged, kneeled, and with tears supplicated him to desist from 
his purpose. But, taking the loaf of bread he had been 
kneading in his hands, he looked up and prayed to God, that 
if he comd no longer labour to earn bread for his children, 
th&t'He would give it to them, as He had done to his chosen 
people in times past, since he but abandoned his labour to 
fulfil that first duty, which taught him to attempt the deliver- 
ance of his country. 

He then wiped his hands and arms, put on his coat, and, 
unmoved by the prayers of his wife, who threw herself before 
his feet in the attempt to stop him, passed gently by her, and 
went forth into the street. There, for the first time, he pub- 
licly addressed the people, and spoke to them with that reso- 
lution and energy which were ever after such marked features 
in his character. He set forth in this powerful harangue the 
horrors, the misery, that awaited them and all France, if the 
violence of the republicans was sufiered to hold its course. 
Not a -man present but felt the force of his eloquence ; not one. 
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but, inspired with the example gf his spirit, eagerly called on 
him to lead forward— -they were ready to follow him even to 
death. 

** Forward, then, my comitrymen !" said Cathelineau, " for- 
ward to La Poiteveniere ; there let the tocsin summon our 
brothers to arms." They set out instantly; and Cathelineau, 
sounding the tocsin witn his own hands, assembled another 
host of the Bocage, made another appeal to them, and with 
equal success. They were soon victors. Such was the first 
movement that set into action that mighty wheel of fortune on 
the Vendean war, which revolved with astonishing velocity ; 
and, during the time of its course, defied all the combined 
forces of the Revolution, its most disciplined armies, its generals, 
its administrators, and its demagogues ; and though most of its 
bravest men were crushed under its weight, there was not one 
of them but had been raised to the summit of honour before a 
glorious death gave the last and most enduring memory to 
their names. 

It was nine o'clock on the night (following the first day of 
the insurrection), whilst Cathelineau was yet surrounded by his 
partisans, taking order to march on the morrow for a medi- 
tated attack on the republican detachment stationed at Jallais, 
when a young woman, unabashed by the scene (by the num- 
bers of men who, with anger and daring imprinted on their 
countenances, stood around their leader), came forward, with 
a disordered air, and an expression of grief and distress about 
her, that seemed almost to have driven her to despair, and 
demanded which was Cathelineau : it was Cathelineau she 
wanted; for it was he who had summoned the men of the 
Bocage by the sound of the tocsin. Cathelineau made himself 
known, and demanded of her what she required. 

"My brother," she cried, in a voice almost frantic with 
grief — " give me ray brother !" 

Cathelineau fancied her to be some unhappy maniac, so 
wild were her looks, so abrupt her appearance ; and still she 
gave no explanation, but continued to repeat frantically — 
'< My brother — ^give me my brother!" 

A bystander, who knew her well, and all that had recently 
happened, soon explained the matter. Pierre Lobin, her bro- 
ther, he said, had been the principal leader in the resistance 
offered by the conscripts, and had since been taken hold of by 
the gens-d'armes, for his exploit in seizing the cannon : he was 
on the next day to be tried (for at the beginning of the civil 
war there were such things as pretended trials; murdering and 
butchering a prisoner as soon as taken, without even this 
mockery of justice, not being yet found the readiest way to 
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settle matters of offence towards the Republicans), and there 
was not a doubt the sentence of that trial would be one of 
death. The girl was his sister: both were orphans. The 
story of Pierre and Jeannie was too well known not to have 
been heard before now by Cathelineau ; and no sooner was it 
whispered round — <*The orphan," than a universal feeling of 
pity and sympathy for the distress of this poor individual 
seemed, for a moment, to suspend even the general interest 
for the public cause. 

Cathelineau, himself a father, felt for the fatherless; and 
with that tenderness which is usually found to accompany a 
great mind and a courageous spirit, he now endeavoured to 
comfort Jeanne, and to assure her that he and his friends 
would attempt the liberation of her brother. They were about 
to attack the detachment of Republicans which held him 
prisoner. The knowledge of his danger would hasten and 
stimulate their purpose : Jeanne wanted to join them. ** Give 
her arms — she would mount a horse, or follow in their ranks : 
let her but go with the men oftheBocage to savaher brother." 
This Cathelineau positively refused, and refused with a tone of 
authority: his word, from the first was a law, and no man 
present would suffer what he would not permit. The day was 
not yet arrived when many gallant hearts amongst the Ven- 
dean women fought for their fathers, husbands, children, 
homes, and, rushing to the onset, met death as bravely as the 
men. Obliged to remain, Jeanne was compelled to place her 
hopes in the promises of Cathelineau. Nor did he fail in 
realising them ; for the attack on the republican detachment 
was made with perfect success by these hardy adventurers : 
Pierre freed, and the rising in the Bocage became general and 
enthusiastic : so much had this successful attempt given con- 
fidence to, and inspired with emulation, all hearts in La 
Vendue. It is not my purpose to give an account of the war: 
to do so would require a volume, and one that would be un- 
necessary, as the whole of its most important points have been 
so fully detailed by others. I shall say nothing more of it, 
therefore, than occasionally to state such facts as are con- 
nected with the circumstances of the story I have undertaken 
to record. 

Pierre Lobin was amongst the foremost, after his deliver- 
ance, to devote himself to the cause of the Royalists : he 
was soon ready for the field; since, like his fellows, a small 
knapsack of necessaries strung at his back, a short gun slung 
over his shoulder, a powder horn and pouch, and his Vendean 
quarter-staff in hand, with his fur cap on his head, were all 
his equipments to turn soldier. Tlie peasantry, by this time, 
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had been joined by their gentry and noblesse, who were no 
less eager than themselves to take the field and repel the 
intrusion of the republican troops. The chiefs and officers 
were numerous : some of these were of the most ancient and 
noble families in the Bocage ; others chosen for command 
were merely peasants, like Cathelineau, so selected on account 
of their superior intelligence, spirit, or skill; not a few of the 
gentlemen also served in the ranks as volunteers, for, in the 
early stage of the war, no one thought of himself, or of the 
station he was to hold in it, for any other object than that 
which could best promote the good of the cause he had 
espoused. Ambition had not yet crept into the Bocage, 
though it afterwards did, in a few instances, and sullied the 
generous conduct of some individuals who intrigued for, and 
quarreled about, command, even in the face of danger and 
of death. Amongst the early chiefs were names that, from 
the glory they subsequently acquired, will be remembered as 
long as history endures. 

Of these I ^hall mention but a few. The calm and daring 
La Charette ; the heroic Lescure, and Henri de la Rochejac- 
queline (under whom Pierre served), whose spirit and hardi- 
hood have scarcely a parallel, save in the records of chivalry ; 
for all he did was generous, devoted, brave — all his feelings 
were of the highest order, enthusiastic, romantic, honourable. 
Escaping a thousand deaths, when in a thousand ways he 
appeared even to seek them, it seems little less than a miracle 
that he survived till nearly the close of the war, and attained 
the age of twenty-one years, ere he met with that fate which 
completed the career of his glory, in the way his magnanimity 
of spirit most desired it should be terminated ; for he wished 
not to survive the cause he had so ardently espoused. That 
wish was accomplished; and De la Rochejacqueline and the 
republican soldier who so basely shot him through the head 
(when he had desired the man might be spared), were hastily 
buried in one and the same grave ! But this is anticipating 
the close of his life : what I have to relate concerning him is 
connected with the commencement of the war, when victory 
appeared to follow his steps in every action, where he bore a 
conspicuous part. 

Noble minded, full of spirit, endowed with feeling and 
genius, and capable of attaining excellence in whatever he 
chose to undertake, he turned the whole energies of his ardent 
mind on the means that would be most effectual to serve his 
country : to her cause he gave up himself and all that he pos- 
sessed without the least reserve. He saw his chateau (the 
dwelling of his ancient and noble forefathers) burnt and pillaged 
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without regret for his own personal loss. In the field he was 
ever the foremost to meet danger, to rush upon the cannon, 
to mount a hreach, to undertake the hazard of a desperate 
enterprise, and the last who stood firm to cover a retreat, and 
only then to follow when an overwhelming force compelled. 
In one mstance he scaled a hattered wall, and tore out the 
stones with his hands to assist in forming the hreach, whilst 
the cannon and musketry were playing upon him : he was 
unhurt, not a hall touched him ; and these sort of escapes so 
often occurred, that many of the peasantry helieved, from the 
purity of his morals and his high courage, that his guardian 
aaint would not sufier him to he injured ; many also thought 
it safe to be near him. 

Such was Henri de la Rochejacqueline. He obtained, 
jduring the war, the name of ' the Intrepid.' He was the chief 
to whom Pierre Lobin attached himself on first joining the 
jToyalUts ; and when Henri, soon after, led forth his country- 
men to battle with that energetic and characteristic address — 
** If I advance, follow me ; if I fly, shoot me ; if I faU, avenge 
me ;" none felt its animating effects more powerfully than did 
Pierre Lobin. Yet then, even then, for a few moments, he 
left the ranks, and lingered behind to bid a last farewell to his 
sister. Jeanne, overwhelmed with grief, could scarcely answer 
her brother's adieu for her tears. 

" You must not cry, Jeanne," he said — " I go to follow 
Monsieur Henri. You would not have the Bocage overrun 
by the Blues? They would murder our people, as they have 
done all the royalists of Paris." 

" No," said Jeanne — " I cry because they will not let me 
go with you. Pierre, I would fight by your side, and live or 
die with you, as well as any of them, if they would but give 
me arms and let me go with you." 

" No women are allowed to follow," said Pierre. " God 
bless you, dear Jeanne : if I live, 1 will return to you — if I 
die, pray for me." 

" 1 will die, too, if you are killed, Pierre," replied Jeanne ; 
** for what is there in this wide world for me, but my brother? 
I will pray to God, to Our Lady, and all the saints, to guard 
you ; and remember, Pierre, the consecrated heart." 

" It is here, next to my own heart, my dear sister; and I 
promise you, that I will never part with it, for your sake as 
much as for its own, as long as a spark of life remains : if I 
am killed, it will be found upon my breast. Farewell, Jeanne, 
you will think of me." 

" Think of you ! oh, Pierre ! my friend, my brother ! you 
have been both father and mother to me. How can I forget 
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you ? The Blues, they say, are cruel, and never spare ; but I 
am sure no death they could give me would be more cruel 
than this parting from you." 

" I must go, Jeanne," said her brother, " or I shall be 
thought a loiterer, and unwilling. I am to be near Monsieur 
Henri, Jeanne — think of that! — once more, God bless you, 
and good-bye." 

He kissed poor Jeanne hastily but affectionately; went 
away, and ran back. " Jeanne," he said, " you are without 
a bonnet or cap. Here, take this handkerchief, put it over 
your head, to go home : I do not want it — I have another." 
The handkerchief was of red checkered cotton, so common in 
the Bocage : he tied it round her head himself; and though 
so hurried, he did it with the same tenderness of manner as 
that with which he used to dress her*when she was a child. 
She probably felt it was so ; and all the days of her happy 
childhood with her dear brother rushed upon her recollection. 
There was a painful fulness at her heart, as it swelled with the 
feelings these recollections brought with them : she could 
scarcely say, " This is too much " — and burst into a passionate 
flood of tears. " Pierre, I will keep the handkerchief, your 
last gift, as long as you keep my consecrated heart ; and that 
will be as long as we both live. When I die, this handker- 
chief shall bind my head, to make it ready for the coffin ; 
farewell." 

Pierre dared not trust himself to answer her : but saying 
softly, as if giving vent to his, thoughts, •* My poor sister, may 
God comfort her!" he rushed forward, waved his hand as he 
ran, once more looked back, and was speedily with the men 
who followed Monsieur Henri. 

Pierre Lobin soon acquired a high character for obedience, 
steadiness, courage, and humanity. He was a universal 
favourite ; and was chosen on account of his quickness and 
intelligence, to act as a petty officer ; frequently leading small 
parties of the men, or bearing messages, like an aide-de-camp, 
from post to post, both before and during an action. He was 
also found very useful in standing as a sentinel ; for brave as 
the peasantry were, and strange as it may seem, they could 
never be brought to fulfil that simple duty. They did not 
comprehend its importance, so that the officers were obliged 
to stand sentinels themselves wherever they were required. 
But in this particular Pierre was no less serv^iceable than in 
those other duties that required boldness or action in the field. 
All went well with him. He had yet received no wound, 
though he had been in several engagements ; and he became 
even enthusiastic in his devotion to the royal cause. 
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Though he served more immediately under De la Rochejac- 
queUne, on account of some old family tie of feudal dependence, 
he was not, however, confined to his command alone ; for in 
cases of sudden emergency, or in the absence of Henri, he 
was occasionally drafted to another troop. Sometimes also 
another officer came to supply the place of his leader, there 
being nothing like regular discipline, or any organised bodies 
resembling regular regiments, at the commencement of the 
war, though they were afterwards established and supported 
with considerable energy and success. 

Many were the actions in which Pierre behaved nobly, 
particularly in those of Thouars and Parthenay, where the 
Vendeans obtained the most signal victories. In one of these 
Pierre Lobin bore so conspicuous a part, that I shall have some- 
thing to say about it anon. Before doing so, a few words 
respecting tneir general mode of warfare wiU not be misplaced. 

The Socage, from having no chain of mountains, no very 
extensive valleys, and being intersected by narrow and cross- 
ways, between hedges and woods, in all directions, was, to an 
invading army, little better than a labyrinth, most perilous to 
the troops, and most bewildering for the tactics of a general. 
Disadvantageous as were these local circumstances to the 
republican army, they were of the utmost benefit to the native 
troops ; and enabled them to carry on a sort of bush-fighting, 
like the warfare of the North American Indians. 

The Vendeans would spread themselves, in profound silence, 
behind the hedges and thickets, so as to surround their enemies, 
who could neither ascertain their numbers, nor the precise 
points of their attack. Then, on a given signal, they would 
fire simultaneously ; and ere the Republicans could recover 
from their consternation, or know how to act, with loud cries, 
and their perpetual exclamations of '* Vive le Roi !" the pea- 
santry would rush out, and make direct for the cannon, jump 
upon it, seize it, and often turn it against its masters. 

Their enemies, killed or dispersed, were no longer formi- 
dable, for those who fled were soon lost in the mazes and 
difficulties of the Bocage, and fell into the hands of the vil- 
lagers, who treated them with pity and mercy, till the dire 
cruelties, the burnings and massacres of men, women, and 
children, on the part of the Republicans, at last roused a fierce 
retributive spirit in the Vendeans. If the latter were defeated 
in an attack, they cared little about it, for they dispersed 
without the enemy knowing the clues by which to pursue 
them, stole down obscure paths, and returned home in the 
hope of better fortune in future. The attack of the Vendeans 
on towns and fortified places was far different, and often not 
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less successful than their skirmishes in the woods and fields ; 
and when any great battle was about to take place, their mode 
of preparing for it was truly impressive. 

The peasantry then joined in one brief and energetic prayer 
for success before the onset, and few failed to make the sign 
of the cross ere he fired. As soon as the roar of the artillery 
and the fire of the musketry began to shake the country round, 
the women, the aged, and the infirm, incapable of following 
to the battle, wives, daughters, children, all flocked to the 
churches, or prostrated themselves on their knees in the woods 
and in the fields, and prayed the God of armies to give the 
victory to the men of the Bocage. ** Thus," says Madame de 
la Rochejacqueline, when she alludes to this practice, *' through 
a whole country, and at one moment, there was but one 
thought, one prayer, the fate of all hung on the same battle.'* 

It is that of Thouars I have now to mention, as being con- 
nected with the circumstances of my narrative. Qu6tineau, 
the republican general, did not expect that when, in the 
beginning of May, he had possessed himself of that town, he 
should be attacked by the Vendeans ; and scarcel}^ was he 
able to credit their daring as within the verge of possibility, 
when he was told that the chiefs were leading on their bands 
of peasantry against his well-disciplined troops, within a for- 
tified place, provided with all the necessaries of war. Four 
bridges likewise were to be gained and passed, ere the attempt 
could be accomplished. Qu6tineau treated the Vendeans as 
madmen, and consequently was careless about his defence. 

But he should have known that those peasants were now 
under the guidance of such men as the eloquent and devoted 
Cathelineau, the piety and purity of whose conduct, during 
his whole life, and more particularly throughout the war, 
obtained for him the name of the Saint of Poitou ; — the heroic, 
the calm-spirited Lescure; and his friend, De la Rochejac- 
queline, the Intrepid; — D'Elb^, that chief, equal to any in 
loyalty, courage, and determination ;< — and Bonchamps, the 
generous and the brave ; and Marigny ; and the peasant cap- 
tain Stofflet, who united fierceness to valour, and a sternness 
in duty from which resulted a severity that was too little 
sparing after a victory : these were the leaders of a determined 
peasantry, on a determined action, on which all was at stake. 
Qu6tineau had numbers, regular troops, cannon, stone walls, 
the tree of liberty, and a republican spirit for his security; 
but what these were when opposed to the resolute royalists, 
with true hearts and bold hands, who trusted in God and the 
strengtli of a righteous cause, will presently be seen. 

Quetineau, however, at length believing they would be 
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rash enough to attack hun, sent in haste to defend the points 
at the bridges. It had been arranged that Henri de la Roche- 
jacqueline and Lescnre were to commence the action two 
hours before the other chiefs, at the bridge near the x'Hlage 
of Vrinc, some distance from Uie town. This was intended to 
divert the attention of the enemy, whilst the other Vendean 
leaders were to be ready for a suaden and resolute attempt to 
pass the other bridges, and at once to storm the town. But, 
by errors and delays, Henri and Lescure did not arrive at the 
appointed spot till five hours after, so that the feigned attack 
became at once the most important point of the action, with- 
out an adequate support for its eventual success. 

It was six o'clock in the morning of the .^th of May 1793, 
when Lescure and Henri sallied forth, at the head of their 
column, towards the bridge of Vrine. It was defended by the 
battalions of Nievre and of Var ; they had likewise cannon, 
and a barricade. For more than six hours the Vendeans 
continued the action at this bridge, when it was found that 
they had not powder enough to hold out the engagement : 
they were certain, therefore, to be massacred ere anotner hour 
elapsed, as before that time expired, their last charge of 
powder would be expended. This was enough to awaken 
alarm, and Henri determined to attempt gaining a supplv. 
He quitted the field for the purpose, leaving Lescure alone m 
command. 

Imagine the feelings of this leader during the interval : if 
Henri returned within the hour, they might be saved : if not, 
his gallant column were certain to meet death. During this 
awful crisis, Lescure, whose calmness never forsook him in 
moments of the greatest peril, kept his eye fixed on the Repub- 
licans. He saw they were unsteady ; he thought there was a 
slight movement as if they were disposed to give way ; — Henri 
had not returned : now then was the moment, — victory over 
the Blues by one determined stroke, or death for himself and 
for his band — for there was no more powder. 

He snatched up a musket that had its bayonet fixed ; he 
called on the Vendeans to follow him ; he darted from the 
elevated ground he had occupied facing the river ; he rushed 
on the bridge, gained the centre of it, amidst a storm of balls 
and shot, and there he stood alone ; — yes, alone, for so great 
was the panic of his men, on finding themselves reduced to 
such an extremity from the want of powder, that not one of 
them had dared to follow the gallant-hearted Lescure. He 
returned to them ; prayed, called, exhorted, uttered the name 
of God, of the king, imploring them to follow. But it was 
all in vain ; the torpor of despair had seemingly chilled their 
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faculties as well as their feelings; they stood looking on 
unmoved, ready for the slaughter. 

" I, then, will die on the bridge," exclaimed Lescure, 
" since no man will follow me." 

"Yes, one Vendean shall yet follow you; and meet death 
by your side," cried a voice; and Pierre Lobin, who had 
hitherto been struggling to get towards the front of the column, 
was, in another^ moment, at his leader's side. 

Both rushed forward. Again Lescure, supported by this 
bold peasant, once more gained the bridge ; and they both 
now stood in the very front of the fire. The clothes of 
Lescure were literally pierced with balls ; but not one of 
them so much as grazed the skin ; yet every moment seemed 
to bring with it inevitable death. A ball whizzed by Lescure ; 
it struck Pierre in the breast ; — he reeled, but did not fall. 
"It is nothing," he said, "shall we die here, or go forward?" 

" Forward, forward !" exclaimed a voice, whose high enthu- 
siastic tones rose distinctly even above the deafening roar 
which at this instant met the ear from the discharge of the 
enemy's artillery. 

" Forward — follow the Intrepid! follow Lescure — follow !" 
shouted the Vendean force, which had at this instant returned 
with a sufficient supply of powder. These rushed on ; Lescure 
leaped the entrenchment beyond the bridge; Henri also did 
the same ; and the peasantry, recovered from their panic, 
bore down with fixed bayonets ; gave their assistance to the 
troops of De la Rochejacqueline and to Lescure : the passage 
was forced, — the town was soon after won ; and Qu6tineau 
yielded, scarcely believing it possible that he had sustained a 
defeat. 

Lescure and Henri entered Thouars in triumph; and gave 
proof how great was the difference between a victory gained 
by the royalists and one achieved by the republicans, in observ- 
ing the most generous conduct towards the vanquished. They 
ordered that not an inhabitant in the town should be injured, 
not the least pillage be permitted. And not only all who 
surrendered were spared, but were treated with lenity and 
mercy. Nothing was sacrificed but the tree of liberty, found 
standing in the market-place; — that was condemned, and 
burnt. Tlie chiefs and peasants then led the way to the 
church, where the Vendeans, who ever delighted in bell- ring- 
ing, with their own hands rang out the peal of victory ; which 
was a summons also for a general thanksgiving to God, to 
whose blessing they gave the honour due for the success of 
the battle. 

It was in the church of Thouars, and whilst kneeling before 
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the high altar, that Henri de la Rochejacqueline (like a knight 
in the days of chivalry, when about to raise to the order of 
kn^hthood some valiant esquire) conferred on the wounded 
Pierre Lohin the rank of a captain in the Vendean bands, as 
a reward for the gallant support he had afforded that day to 
Lescure, when he had been so deserted on the bridge. After 
this achievement Pierre became as distinguished in his new 
and superior station, as he had before been worthy in his sub- 
ordinate one. But here, for a while, I must leave him, and 
return to his orphan sister. 

WhUst Pierre was absent, Jeanne's mind underwent an 
extraordinary change ; or to speak more correctly, perhaps, 
it was gathering and concentrating all its force and all its 
faculties to execute a purpose which other than vaguely she 
scarcely yet had dared whisper to herself. Could she not 
follow? Could she not get a dress, a man's dress, and arms, 
and be near her brother in the war? By so doing she might 
possibly become serviceable to him in any moment of need ; 
she might share his fate if he fell. At all events she should 
be spared her present anxiety, by knowing what was become 
of him ; for no news had reached her concerning him since 
he quitted the parish with the peasantry; and many battles 
had taken place. 

How soon after her brother's departure she began to 
ponder on this scheme was never known ; for on every thing 
connected with this part of her story she maintained the 
utmost reserve. But she probably revolved these thoughts in 
her mind not lone after, for Jeanne was observed to become 
very unsettled in her habits. She was now supported by the 
allowance which, at the commencement of the war, the Ven- 
deans had set apart from their collected funds to maintain 
their wives and children, together with their aged and helpless 
friends, whilst they were out against the Blues. She no longer 
followed any feminine employments; but was often seen to 
take her brother's quarter-staff in her hand and go into the 
, woods, returning towards night, when she appeared spent and 
weary. She often, likewise, would mount one of the horses, 
that were no longer used for agricultural purposes, but were 
left to stray in the neighbouring fields. And she was seen to 
ride at full speed, to turn on a sudden, to clear a fence or a 
hedge at a gallop ; and, in short, to do all that could make 
her perfect in the management of the horse. Her singular 
mode of life did not pass without remark; but to all inquiries 
of her neighbours she answered with great gentleness, merely 
saying — " She could not bear to sit still in the cottage, when 
her brother was gone, and she knew not what was become 
him." 
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At no great distance from the village where she lived, there 
was one of those thick woods which, before the burning and 
havock made by the Blues had extended all over this ill-fated 
country, were so common and so beautiful a feature in the 
Bocage. The intricacies of these woods were unknown to 
strangers; though such of the peasantry as had been often 
among them in the pursuit of the boar or the wolf, were well 
acquainted with them. Jeanne's masculine habits had early 
rendered her so. 

The new constitutional oath (which so many of the priests 
of La Vendue had refused), amongst other injuries of wnich it 
was the cause, brought sorrow and desolation on the good cur6, 
to whose parish Jeanne belonged. He had been driven out 
and persecuted ; but the peasantry, who loved him as a com- 
mon father, connived at his flight, and secretly maintained 
him with all things necessary for the support of life, in the 
thick neighbouring woods, where they formed for him a sort 
of house, resembling a hermitage; it had but too rooms, and 
was composed of rough-hewn timber, boughs, and clay. Here 
he would frequently perform mass at midnight for the benefit 
of his old flock, who dared all the dangers of the time, the 
difliculties of the forest, and the toil of the way, to attend their 
reverend pastor in these nocturnal devotions. 

There was to be an assembly of the poor villagers on an 
appointed night, when their pastor had promised to discourse 
to them after the performance of the mass; a thing which he 
had not done of late, from the hurried manner of their attend- 
ance. There was something very striking and imposing in 
these midnight meetings in the woods; so that many who 
witnessed them declared that they had never seen, even under 
the awe-inspiring majesty of the Gothic cathedral, with all the 
train of priests in their rich vests and copes, accompanied 
with solemn music, and attended by all the noblest in the 
land, any performance of the service more touching than were 
these in the Bocage amongst the poorest of the peasantry, 
when met together under no roof but that of the heavens and^ 
the green boughs, and worshipping as their fathers had wor- 
shipped, the High and Holy One in the midst of the silence 
and stillness of the night. 

On the memorable night of which I am speaking, the scene 
was not less imposing, though the congregation principally 
consisting of the women and children, the old and the infirm, 
was less numerous ihau it had been before the able-bodied 
men of the parish had quitted it to bear arms. There was a 
small spot wnere the ground had been purposely and partially 
cleared ; there stood an oak, a venerable chief of the forest. 
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which was dear to every inhahitant of the village^ aged or 
youthftil, since the very oldest could remember it iust an it then 
appeared, in the days of his own childhood; and could recol- 
lect that even his g^ndfather used to tell tales about the old 
tree, which was so ancient that it seemed to stand still, as it 
were, in decay, and never to look older. It was thick towards 
the centre in boughs, branches, and leaves; but a bare arm 
started from near the top, that looked as if it had been lightning 
scathed, so entirely was it withered. It had a deep hollow in 
the trunk, where the children delighted to creep in, and pre- 
tend to hide themselves when they used occasionally to wander 
so far from home with their fathers. 

Near this oak had been erected the temporary dwelling of 
the cur6. It was believed that the republican municipfdity 
of the neighbourhood knew of his residence and concealment; 
hut as thmgs had not yet got to that spirit of unsparing 
ferocity to which they afterwards arrived on the part of the 
republicans, they winked at the circumstance, from a desire 
not to provoke the peasantry to neglect more than they 
already did the new constitutional priests set over them in 
their villages; as, in most instances, a seizure of the old 
priests in the woods had been retaliated by some acts of ill- 
usage on the new pastors of the Bocage. Still the circum- 
stance of the concealment of this good minister of the church 
was only winked at ; for if any public stir had been made in 
his favour, the gensd'armes would soon have carried him away 
to prison by open force. 

So stood the oak, so the dwelling. A deep and intricate 
screen of woods was on every side ; and a small brook or 
rivulet strayed near in a little pebbled channel, and supplied 
alike the wild animals of the forest, the worthy cur6, and the 
birds, his companions, with water to refresh them. There 
was a mournful interest in the lively picture, at the period of 
my narrative. A few pine-torches were stuck in the sod of 
this sylvan area, and casting a red and flickering light on the 
living group, illumined entirely the trunk and lower boughs 
of ftie majestic oak, and added, by contrast, a stronger and 
deeper character to the shadows of the foreground. The 
glowing hue of the torchlight was beautifully opposed by the 
calm and colder light of the moon ; which, silvery and serene, 
streamed in a full flood, and made its way through a glade 
beyond the oak, touching with inimitable beauty the drooping 
boughs, and lying, like a sleeping lake, in stillness and bril- 
liancy upon the level space beyond. 

Around, reposing or standing, appeared the village groups. 
They consisted principally of women, with such of their 
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children as were old enough to bear them company. A few 
aged men had likewise managed to get so far from home; 
and there were also a few of the younger peasantry, who had 
been detained till recovered from their wounds, or by abso- 
lute necessity; all the rest of the young and the middle-aged 
amongst the males were with the royalists. 

In the countenances of those now present there was, gene- 
rally speaking, an expression of tranquil resignation ; for it 
was the peculiar mark of the patriotic spirit which prevailed 
in the Bocage, that a murmur was scarcely heard among the 
inhabitants, however suffering or bereaved by the war. No 
woman, though her heart broke in the struggle, grudged her 
nearest, or her dearest, to bear arms. In the countenances 
of some, there might be a touch of anxiety — the wanness of 
hope delayed; but the tongue uttered no complaint. All 
now prepared to listen with decorum to the mass, as the 
venerable cur6, in the habit of his office, which had been 
saved and secured for him in his retreat, stept forward, a 
silver-haired and venerable priest, and with an air of unaf- 
fected solemnity, commenced the service, holding his breviary 
in his hands, and with one heart, one deep and reverential 
feeling, both priest and people lauded their God, and invoked 
his blessing as their preserver, whilst they looked up to that 
heaven which overarched their heads ; its concave studded 
with bright and innumerable stars. 

The mass ended, the good cur6 addressed his simple flock 
with that greatest power of eloquence — feeling. He encou- 
raged them to hope, to place their trust in God for the 
deliverance of their fathers, their husbands, their children, 
and their friends. He bade them yet to hope with fear and 
trembling, though the inscrutable will of Providence should 
direct the events of these wars to present evil, whilst in his 
own appointed time they might turn to future good. He 
bade those not to despair who were visited by the loss of their 
nearest kindred; and setting before them the promise of the 
blessing on the deserving and the brave, if not in time, yet iu 
eternity, he encouraged them with one heart and one hand to 
be true to the king, to their faith, to their superiors, and not 
to spare their own lives if called upon to resign them by the 
imperative claims of duty. The address ended, he dismissed 
them with his benediction; and ere they set out on their 
departure, there was scarcely a peasant, however poor and 
needy, but had some little gift, some portion of necessary 
subsistence saved from his own store, to relieve the minister 
of the church, who was thus suffering exile from all his custo- 
mary habits and daily conveniences for conscience sake, in a 
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Mncaalment lo ■olitar)' and deioUte, and one tbit might be 
•o looa excbangmi for the hoiron or a pruon, or u> meet 
death on the icaiabld ; for the guiUotine had already taken o5 
manjr • head that iraa become hated un account of iti lanctity 
in tlie holy inuiUtry of a despiaed and linliing church. The 
people took an affectionate adieu of their beloved paitor, the 
chilOTen clung around him, and with their innocent hand* 
gnve him in m little basket, or tied up in the leavei of the 
Tine, Bome unall iloie of bread or fruits, to help him till they 
could lee him again nithout danger. 

After the«e were gone, and juit aa he was about to cloee 
Um door of hie rude cell for the night, be heard a gentle step, 
■ad a itill gentler aigh near him : he turned, and initantly 
reoogniied Jeanne Lobin, who had Ibgered, when the othera 
departed, to speak to him alone. 

"My daughter," said the Curf, in a gentle tone, — for 
Jeanne had been known to him for years: and the more than 
n dee of aflection which exieted between her and her 



linger behind our people ? Tliey would have been company 
for you on the way home ; and it is not safe that you should 
return without them to protect you." 

" God and the Holy Virgin, I trust, will protect me, father," 
said Jeanne, as she crossed herself : " Father, 1 would speak 
with you." 

" Not to-night, my child," he replied, mildly. " Go on your 
way, overtake your friends ; they cannot yet have cleared the 
paUi in the wood : come again to-morrow, then 1 will heat 

"To-morrow!" said Jeanne, " I cannot come again to-mOT' 
row. Oh, father!" the looked up to heaven as she spoke, 
"aa well might you bid yon cloud, that crosses the moon in 
her path, to come back again at an appointed time, as bid ue 
to do it; for ere to-mofrow I shall be a wanderer." 

The cur£ looked surprised. He knew that the people of 
the Bocage, especially the women, were apt to sneak, when 
under any high excitement of mind, in a figurative mannet 
bordering on poetry, and where morals are pure and manners 
primitive, the peasantry, such as the Vendeans, who Lve 
almost entirely within themselves, are frequently found to use 
great force and much figure in the language with which they 
express their thoughts. But Jeanne had never been remark- 
able for this mode of speech : it was, therefore, the more 
Kciking now she adopted it ; since no ordinary state of feelln|; 
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was likely to produce it in her. No marvel, then, that the 
cur6 fixea his eye upon her as she stood within his little 
dwelling, with a look not only of interest but of wonder. 

His lamp was burning on the table ; Jeanne stood fronting 
its light. The good man's astonishment increased when he 
observed the expression of her countenance, marked as it was 
by nature, and capable of exhibiting in strong characters, 
every movement, every variation of passion or of feeling, from 
the slightest to the deepest impulse, as it arose in her mind. 
She still wore her usual attire ; she stood upright and firm ; 
and tliough her manner retained its old respectful bearing, 
when she addressed her venerable spiritual guide, yet there was 
not a shadow of that timiditv about it, which was in former 
days so customary with her, m venturing to tell him her pur- 
poses or her thoughts. There was a lofty air — a look that 
spoke a calm and settled purpose in her dark eye, that made 
her meet the curb's glance of wonder without betraying the 
least emotion ; a steadiness of manner, and a perfect self-pos- 
session, which, though difficult to describe, was not to be mis- 
taken. The cur6 was convinced, even before another word was 
exchanged between them, that Jeanne had taken some resolu- 
tion not to be shaken by any arguments he might adduce, should 
he disapprove it, and he saw that she was about to commu- 
nicate to him something extraordinary ; more, therefore, as a 
question that first occurred to him, than with any expectation 
of an assenting reply, he asked her " if she now came to him 
for guidance and direction in these moments of anxiety." 

** No, father," answered Jeanne; "I have taken counsel 
with none but God and my own heart — I am sure it is the 
spirit of God that has inspured my resolution. Long have I 
pondered on it. By day it has followed me like the shadow 
on my path ; by night 1 have known no other thought in my 
dreams. Whilst 1 have told my beads, the thought would 
come with every one of them. As I kneeled at the foot of the 
cross it seemed to tell me not to fear death ; when He who had 
died for me hung on such a tree to save me, if I should fall. 
Father, 1 will be a soldier like my brother : to-morrow I set 
out." 

" A soldier, Jeanne !" exclaimed the Curate, with astonish- 
ment. " Alas ! what a wild thought is this ! You are a woman — 
a young woman : it is neither safe nor decent that you should 
bear arms. You may lose your life by such a resolution ; or, 
if you escape death, in these perilous times, and are overcome 
by an enemy — for the Blues are fearful in their insults to 
women — you may lose your honour." 

** Never," said Jeanne, "never: my own hand shall pro- 
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tect my own honour; but I have no fears. — To-morrow, at 
dawn, I depart." 

In vain did the cur6 use every argument that reason, feeling, 
and even his authority as a spuitual guide, could suggest to 
deter her from her purpose ; she scarcely heard him to an end. 
'He also represented to her, that though she now fancied her- 
self capable of so perilous a purpose, yet she knew not what 
were the horrors of war. She would shrink before them, 
when she came to the test. This last doubt roused all the soul 
of Jeanne. Her cheek, hitherto pale from the long anxieties 
and deep meditations of her mmd, in a moment became 
flushed ; her eye dilated and gleamed, as she asked the cur6 
" if he remembered having once lent her a book, the History 
of France, to read for her improvement, when she and Pierre 
took pains to gain what knowledge they could, by reading 
together of an evening after the labours of the day?" 
"He did," he replied, "remember it: what of that?" 
" You shall hear, father," answered Jeanne. "There was 
one part of that story which made my heart beat quicker, 
whilst my mind seemed to raise me beyond the earth as I read 
it : — ^it was the story of Joan of Arc. I could not sleep for 
thinking of her ; and, after reading what she did, I used to 
steal away, and go and sit down alone by the river side, and 
fancy I could see all her actions pass before me. I could fancy 
that I saw her as, mounted on her white horse, and with the 
banner of France in her hand, she rode forward, heading the 
chivalry of her people to the relief of Orleans. I saw her in 
every one of her gallant acts, which she afterwards achieved. 
I saw her stand by the king's side, in the old cathedral of 
Rheims, as she beheld that crown placed on his head, which 
she had won for him. I could also fancy her hard change of 
fortune ; the ingratitude of men — of princes, who left her to 
the power of her enemies. I beheld her in a dungeon ; at the 
stake ! But I did not weep for her death ; for I felt that I 
could have died, gladly died, so to live in the memory of all 
after-times; since her name can never die. I rose up as I 
thought of her, and said, in my own heart, if wicked men, in 
these wicked days that are now fast coming upon us, would 
drive our good king and his children from the throne ; had I 
the power 1 feel I have the heart, to be to him as the maid of 
Orleans was to Charles of France, a deliverer ! I thought so 
then ; but the thought passed away. Judge how it has now 
returned upon me, when my brother is gone ; and I know not 
his fate. Joan of Arc was a simple country maiden like myself, 
she devoted her life to the service of the king. But oh ! what 
would have been her feelings if like me she had a brother to 
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serve as well as the royal cause ; and such a brother as my 
poor Pierre ! Now, father, you know my mind ; it will not 
change, for it is not brought about by any sudden resolution." 

The cur6 was so astonished at Jeanne's description of her 
own state of mind ; her high spirit, her enthusiastic desire to 
imitate the career of Joan of Arc^ that he began to doubt if 
solitude, anxiety, and high excitement had not touched her 
senses. But there was such a clearness in all she said — such 
a perfect calnmess and self-possession in her manner, after 
having told her purpose, that he could not but admit her 
sanity wliilst he trembled for her safety ; for she was, and 
deservedly, one of his most favourite parishioners : he felt for 
her as he would for one of his own and his dearest kindred. 
Finding all his arguments vain, he next represented to her, 
that women were not allowed to join the army ; and that the 
generals, except in a few rare instances, permitted not the 
attendance of their own wives and daughters near the scene 
of action. 

To this Jeanne had a ready answer and a true one. She 
said it had been so at the commencement of the war ; but that 
it was now different. And she mentioned the two celebrated 
twin sisters who, at fifteen years old, had already appeared to 
give support to their countrymen in an action in which both 
fell. She mentioned also the young woman who had joined 
the army under the name of L'Angevin, to avenge her father's 
death. " Why," she added, " should she be the last, when her 
dear brother was in danger?" 

The cur6 next urged tliat she possessed no means to obtain 
the necessary arms and equipments; but here, too, she was 
prepared to meet his objection. She assured him that, by the 
practice of the most rigid frugality, and what she had earned 
irom some previous labours with her own hands, she had 
saved a sufficient fund to procure all she wanted. He now, 
therefore, had nothing more to lu-ge than the possibility of 
her brother's displeasure. 

"No," exclaimed Jeanne, "that cannot be; Pierre was 
never yet angry with me for more than a minute in all his 
life. When, in times of peace, he returned from the field, 
none made his home so happy to him as did Jeanne. Her 
hand it was that had prepared for him the milk, and made the 
cakes, and gathered the fruits for his supper. If he rode to 
the chase with the seigneur of our parish, the woods were not 
so blithe to him, nor did the horn nng so cheerily to his ear, 
unless Jeanne was at his side. If he laboured in the field and 
she came to help him, it enabled him the better to bear the 
heat of the day with her, and gladly would he sit down with 
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her to rest for a minute in the shade, and then resume his 
labour. And when day was done, sweet came the evening 
hours which by reading or conversation were devoted to the 
improvement of each other. And when Pierre went to church, 
he used to say that he fancied the Holy Mary heard him the 
readier for his dear sister's sake, for he stood to me, as it were, 
in the twofold capacity of a brother and a father. How then 
can Pierre be angry that I go to share his dangers with him 
now when war is on every side ? He may need me, too, should 
he be wounded. And oh ! if he were mortally wounded, 
which God avert, on whose bosom would Pierre wish to breathe 
his last but on Jeanne's? for who else would so cherish and 
watch over him, even when life itself was gone !" 

The Cur6 offered one more objection ; it was made for her 
sake, though it sounded harshly in her ears. " Perhaps Pierre 
might have other thoughts now that he was so busied in the 
dangers and excitements of the war." 

" Never, father, never!" exclaimed Jeanne. " You do not 
know, you never can know how dear, how close is the link 
that binds into one heart of love, two orphan children who 
have been all the world to each other throughout the years of 
their past life. Pierre will welcome Jeanne, and see her 
come to him with as much fondness, as the men of the Bocage 
used to shew when they welcomed the April sunshine and the 
rain that made fruitful their fields, their flocks, and their 
herds. And now, father, say no more to dissuade me, for it is 
vain ; but do for me two things that will serve me ; and then 
give me your blessing, and send the same to Pierre, and I will 
take my leave." 

" What must I do?" inquired the Priest; " how can I serve 
you, when even to have it known that any of my old flock 
seek me here, is dangerous to themselves." 

" You may do all that I require, and without danger to 
either of us," replied Jeanne. " First, I would entreat you, 
father, as you have known me ever since my parents died, 
and my way of life upward, that you would write a paper and 
sign it with your name, testifying that I am an honest girl 
of a good character. I hope 1 do not seek too much to ask 
this. I shall want to shew who I am to the general, or to 
the wife of one of the chiefs who may not happen to know me, 
if I should stand in need of countenance from one of my own 
sex." 

" I will do all you require with pleasure," said the Cur6 ; 
'' I will say more than that you are an honest girl, Jeanne ; 
for that Holy Mary be praised, I can say for sdl the young 
women of my flock; but I will add that you are a very 
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uncommon young woman, both in character and mind, and 
in all things far above your condition or your fortunes." 

The cur6 wrote the certificate : Jeanne placed it within her 
bosom. " It shall not be lost, nor fall into the hands of an 
enemy so as to do you any injury. 1 thank you, father, for 
this kindness." 

" What is the next thing, I must do for you, Jeanne ?" 
inquired the good Cur6. 

" Give me the sacrament, holy father, I beseech you. I 
would have God to bless what I am about to do, since I do it 
in full reliance on his power, on his providence ; -in the per- 
suasion that I fulfil those intimations of his purpose which he 
has been pleased to whisper to my heart. I have heard that 
still small voice, by day and night ; it has seemed to speak to 
me in the air that went by me. I have listened to it in the 
watches of the night; it seemed to prompt me to take this 
resolution, so that in doing it I feel as if I did but obey God. 
To God, therefore, I would dedicate the last act of duty 
before my departure." 

" Jeanne," said the Cur6, " by the manner of your discourse 
I see you are labouring under the same impression of mind 
that possessed Joan of Arc in her intrepid attempt. You 
think yourself inspired ; yet, Jeanne, even that brave maiden 
was considered, and by wise men, to have been deceived in 
this particular by the great enemy of mankind." 

" It could not be," said Jeanne. " The great enemy of 
mankind never inspires actions that are great and holy, brave 
and devoted; and hers were all these. If my heart feels 
inspiration at this hour, as I most truly believe it does ; if it 
throbs, as I but hear the cannon of our people roar in the 
distance ; if it pants to rush forward with our cavalry to the 
battle; and swells at the note of the horn;* and keeps time 
to the tocsin, that sounds more joyfully to my ear than the 
same bell does when it is ringing for a bridal ; if I have felt, 
and I do feel, this as an inspiration, — it is a feeling that inspires 
none but noble thoughts, high hopes, and the love of all that 
is loyal and virtuous. From whom then can come such a 
love of honour and of virtue but from God? He inspires all 
good thoughts, all great acts. Say not then, father, that I 
am deceived, when I say that the still small voice of the 
Almighty has thus whispered inspiration to my soul." 

The face and the form of Jeanne, as she again energetically 
looked up, seemed to be invested with a dignity, a grandeur 
of expression, that, for a moment, made the good cur6 feel 

* The Vendeans used their hunting horns in action, and to call their 
people together before and after the battle. 
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even a sense of awe in her presence; so powerful is the 
ascendency of a high and courageous spirit ; and, without 
offering another word in opposition to her purpose, he pre- 
pared to give her as much of the sacrament as the churcn of 
Rome allows to he given to the laity ; for the clergy alone 
communicate in hoth kinds. 

With the utmost devotion, with a feeling of awe and of 
deep contrition, that spoke in her tears, Jeanne took the 
solemn commemoration of the last supper of the Redeemer. 
This done, she entreated the cur6 to pray for her hrother. 
He did so, and she accompanied his prayers hy repeating to 
herself with the utmost fervour and devotion, every hlessing 
which that good and holy minister invoked on her brother's 
head. 

She then arose, and firmly, yet with feeling, took a last 
affectionate and respectful farewell of her early teacher, her 
beloved and spiritual gmde; whilst he was so affected that 
he could scarcely imitate the calmness of her adieus. She 
then, as her last act, threw herself on her knees before him 
and again begged his blessing. This given, once more she 
arose, waved his hand in silence to him ; and without a pause 
quitted his abode. He stood at the door and watched her as 
sne glided along under the deep shade of the trees ; her figure 
appearing taller from the obscurity of the forest. She paused 
as she reached the extremity of the avenue and looked back. 
He thought he could discern something move as if she waved 
her hand. In another instant she was lost to sight, and as 
the cur6 closed his door for the night he could not help feel- 
ing a presentiment which forced itself like a conviction on his 
mind, — that he had in this world seen the last he should ever 
see of the kind-hearted and high-spirited Jeanne Lobin. 

How she passed that night was never known; for she 
communicated her intention of departure to no one Save the 
cur6. On the morrow, as the neighbours passed her door, 
they observed it standing half open. They supposed her to 
be gone out early ; and looked for her at noon. When the 
person who had charge of the families in the village came his 
round, he stepped with a poor woman, her neighbour, into 
Jeanne's cottage ; but all was silent and empty.* Her few 
domestic fowls picked about, as if looking for the handful of 
food that Jeanne daily gave them ; and her goat came up to 
the neighbour wistfully, as if she missed something that she 

• At the commencement of the war, the allowance set apart from the 
collected funds of the Vendeans to maintain the women and the helpless, 
whilst they were absent with the army, was weekly distributed by an 
elderly person chosen in every village, who had charge of the poor families 
around. 
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was wont to receive at an accustomed time; the woman 
afterwards took the poor animal to her own home. Evening 
came ; and the children of the village in vain looked out to 
watch Jeanne's return. They all loved her, for she was ever 
kind to them; since, like most high-spirited minds (high- 
spirited for what is nohle, but never for anger or strife) 
Jeanne was gentleness itself in the ordinary habits and inter- 
course of life. The old men went towards the woods to seek 
her, the ferryman turned back again to the river ; all looked 
out for Jeanne, but she was nowhere to be found; and no 
more for the present was known concerning her: we have 
now to speak of her brother. 

Hitherto the Vendeans, though sometimes repulsed with 
loss, had on the whole been decidedly victorious ; but their 
bravery, however determined, and however great the skill of 
their cniefs, could not possibly for any continuance stand out 
against such superiority of numbers in regular and disciplined 
troops, led by practised generals, and making their inroads 
and attacks from strongly fortified towns. The war of the 
royalists had now extended itself to Anjou and Brittany, with 
whose chiefs the Vendeans had formed a league. At this 
period of our story the Bocage was surrounded by not less than 
two hundred and forty thousand men of the republican forces; 
some of them were from the levies en massej but the greater 
number were picked and excellent regiments. In order to 
intimidate the bold peasantry, all those merciless measures 
which rendered so abhorrent the conduct of the revolutionists 
were now first practised with fearful avidity throughout La 
Vendue. They burnt whole towns and villages, the cottages 
of the peasantry and the chateaux of the noblesse, together 
even with the woods that surrounded the latter ; for nothing 
was spared ; and these burnings were accompanied by mas- 
sacres so hideous, that 1 will not convey to such as read this 
account, the shudderings, the chill of the blood, which I have 
myself so often experienced whilst listening to their details 
during the time I visited France. 

A few women, driven almost to madness by the scenes which 
they witnessed, joined the ranks of the Vendeans, and fought 
in men's clothes. This circumstance was much magnified by 
the enemy, and made as an excuse for putting women to death 
the same as they did the men. Indeed to such a degree of 
ferocity did this extprmiu/iting spirit at length arrive, that the 
National Convention, assembled -to preach liberty and equal 
rights to all the world, and to enforce it by example, gave out 
th# fiendish mandate, that nothing '< animate or inanimate 
should be spared in t^e Bocage ; that the whole country 
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should be turned into a desert, without a man, without a house, 
without a tree."* 

1 pass in silence the many desperate engagements in which 
Pierre Lobin followed, with a courage worthy the cause he 
had espoused, the guiding steps of the chiefs De la Roche- 
Jacqueline and Lescure. At one time, also, he served imme- 
diately under the command of the gallant Cathelineau who, 
on account of his prowess and his extraordinary genius for 
military tactics, was, by one consent, chosen general of the 
Vendeans, a^r the taking of Saumur. But he only survived 
his elevation just long enough to shew how truly he deserved 
it, how admirably the man was suited to the command ; for 
he was mortally wounded in the perilous attack made by the 
peasantry on the strongly fortified town of Nantes. 

It was in the month of September that a division of the 
Royalists, notwithstanding the superiority of numbers and of 
discipline in their enemies, determined to act simultaneously 
against the vast armies which surrounded them. 

Henri de la Rochejacqueline about the same period marched 
towards Martign6 with a very inferior force ; and, on seeine 
this, his enemies resolved to lose no time, but at once to attacK 
him. Henri was attended, as his aide-de-camp, by Pierre 
Lobin, who was now treated by the chiefs in every respect 
(as much as his habitual modesty and deference would allow 
it), as their equal. Pierre lingered for a short space behind 
the detachment as it set forward ; and when he joined it, Henri 
observed tbat he had made an alteration in his dress ; having 
assumed that of the red handkerchiefs or brigand costume, as 
it was now universally called by their enemies. To explain 
this circumstance, it is only necessary to state that either from 
accident or otherwise, the costume of the red handkerchiefs 
had first been introduced by Henri de la Rochejacqueline; 
one was bound round his head, another round his waist, and 
a third about his neck. This dress became to him a perilous 
distinction, for it rendered him a mark to the Blues ; and " aim 
at the red handkerchief was repeatedly shouted to the rifle- 
men in the first engagement in which he was thus attired. 
His brother officers, after the battle, entreated him to lay aside 
a costume which caused him to be thus marked ; but he would 
not listen to their advice ; so, in order to lessen the danger to 
him, they each determined to adopt the same fashion, and, on 
the morrow, all these officers appeared in red handkerchiefs. 

Now it chanced, on the morning when De la Rochejacque- 
line marched his detachment towards Martign6, that he was 
the only one who wore this brigand dress. From a generous 
motive, therefore, that the enemy, who were eager for the 

* See Memoirs of Madame de la Roclie|Miq\xe\mfi. 
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blood of Henri, should not be able to pick him out with cer- 
tainty, Pierre Lobin purposely lingered a few minutes behind 
to adopt the same costume. Henri and Pierre, as they rode 
on, spoke gaily and cordially to each other, and encouragingly 
to the men ; and they went into action with as much cheer- 
fulness and spirit as if they had been about but to take part 
in the sports of a holiday. The battle that followed was fierce 
and sanguinary. Henri, supported by Pierre, who scarcely 
for a moment quitted his side, performed on that day prodigies 
of valour; and such was the resolution of his mind, that 
though severely wounded in the hand, he did not drop the 
pistol that he held in it, but continued the command till even- 
ing coming on, he deemed it prudent to retreat. 

But before this occurred, during the latter part of the action, 
Pierre seeing that the ranks of the Blues were broken, and the 
men put to flight, followed in the pursuit. Henri, though so 
reckless for his own safety, was ever thoughtful for that of his 
friends ; he feared, therefore, that Pierre would be led away 
by his impetuosity to follow too far, and might thus fall in 
with a body of men which he had just been informed were 
coming up from Martign6 to succour the fugitives, and cover 
a retreat, for the evening was growing more obscure every 
moment, and would soon render it impossible to continue the 
contest. As Pierre dashed forward, Henri shouted out to him, 
to return and keep with the body of Vendeans. It is most 
likely he did not hear this command, or if he did, he did not 
hear enough to comprehend its import, for, alas ! he followed 
the fugitives too far. Obscure as it was, his red handkerchiefs 
nevertheless were distinguishable ; and Varras (the revolu- 
tionary officer who commanded the succours from Martign^), 
at that moment coming suddenly upon him, called out to his 
men not to shoot him, but as they valued their own heads, to 
take the wearer of the red handkerchiefs alive ; he was the 
chief of the brigands! 

This order was easily accomplished, and Pierre, and his 
few brave comrades who had joined in the pursuit, were over- 
powered by numbers, and made prisoners. They were in- 
stantly disarmed, and marched into Martign^ in triumph, 
the Revolutionists everywhere proclaiming that they had Henri 
de la Rochejacqueline, the captain of the brigands, a prisoner. 
What followed was very summary; for Varras, who envied 
the fame of his gallant enemy as much as he hated his cause, 
in order to degrade him by an ignominious death, ordered 
Pierre, under the name of Henri, to be hanged on the morrow ; 
delaying the execution of the sentence till such a time as 
would enable many of his party to enjoy the gratification of 
seeing it. 
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Pierre, whose religious feelings had always been of a strong 
character, begged to have the attendance of some priest ; but 
none, he was informed, were in the town. La Fordt, a cap- 
tain of Hussars in the republican army, and a man of humanity 
(though it seemed little less than a miracle that one such 
should be found in the Blues), heard what was the wish of 
the prisoner ; and, though he had not seen him, he felt desirous 
to gratify it. A priest was concealed in the town ; this he 
knew, as he had purposely winked at such concealment, for 
so brutal had the revolutionary army now becoihe, that even 
the new constitutional clergy were not spared by them in the 
Bocage. To one, therefore, whom he could trust, he had given 
orders to seek for the poor priest of Martign6, that he might 
attend the prisoner, who was to die so early on the morrow. 
This done, the humane captain of Hussars was about to retire 
to rest, when it was announced to him that a woman desired 
to speak with him alone. He directed that she should be 
instantly admitted. 

The directions were no sooner given than a young woman^ 
tall, and wrapped in a blue cloak, such as the peasantry wore 
in Anjou, entered the room. The door was closed ; she walked 
with a firm step towards the place where La Foret was sitting, 
after the labours of a day that had been one of extreme 
danger and fierce contest. She paused, threw back her cloak^ 
and asked him if he knew her. 

"Do I know you!" he exclaimed. "Oh, Jeanne Lobin, 
have I not cause to remember you ? What has your coldness, 
your unkindness made of me? Had you listened to me, I had 
never quitted the Bocage, I had never complied with the 
order for the conscription. But I have done my duty, Jeanne, 
during the time I have borne arms for the National Conven- 
tion, and they have rewarded me with rank in their service ; 
as a member also of a civil commission, 1 have now some power 
in our councils." 

" I know it," said Jeanne, " I know all ; and you will use 
your power that my brother may be spared." 

" Your brother spared ! where is your brother?" 

"In the prison of this town ; he is under your sentence to 
die on the morrow!" 

" Good heavens ! Varras is persuaded it is Monsieur de la 
Rochejacqueline ; he has sentenced him, — everybody thinks 
it is the captain of the brigands who is to die on the morrow." 

"They are deceived," said Jeanne ; " La For^t, you used 
to be generous ; I will not speak false to you, though to tell 
ou the truth may not serve the cause I am here to plead. I 
eft my home with the purpose to join my brother, to learn 
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his fate. I found, by meeting some of our fellow townsmen, 
that he was with Lescure and De la Rochejacqueline. I bent 
my steps to join him in the quarters of those leaders ; I reached 
them but this day. I gained access to the wife of Lescure, 
and soon, too soon after did I learn my brother's fate ! — he 
had followed the fugitive Blues too far from the field, he was 
a prisoner here in Martign6, and all said he was certain to 
meet a summary sentence. I was in despair, when by chance 
I heard the name of La ForSt. Yes, I heard that La Foret, 
once the generous and the good, the favourite of our village, 
but who afterwards turned against us, and joined the cruel 
Blues, was now become a great man with the revolutionists, 
an officer high in command, and stationed at Martign6, where 
he was enrolled among the patriots. I recollected, too," con- 
tinued Jeanne, her cheeks suffused with crimson as she spoke, 
" that there was once a time when La For^t said he loved me 
more dearly than did even my dear brother. I fancied, if he 
still retained one kind thought of old times, that he would not 
make me wretched by my brother's death ; I determined, at 
all hazards, to come to Martign6. I stole away from our 
people with the utmost speed ; I gained this place, and God 
so far favouring my purpose, T have at last made my way to 
the presence of La For^t, without either hindrance or suspi- 
cion ; my blue Anjou cloak, which I borrowed to conceal me, 
was of itself sufficient in these streets, for no one to suspect 
me for a Vendean. What I have said is the truth. La Foret, 
you will save my brother ?" 

"Jeanne," exclaimed La For^t, whose countenance strongly 
expressed the various and agitating emotions he had ex- 
perienced whilst listening to her narrative ; " for your sake, 
Jeanne, I would, if I coidd, save your brother. But though I 
am in command, I am not the chief in command : Varras is 
my superior officer. It is true he is my friend, and to him, in 
a great measure, I owe the rank I hold. You know that I 
entertained Republican opinions long before I joined the 
national army in support of liberty and equal rights. 1 must 
be true then to my duty, even should it cost me life itself. 
I must not betray my trust, even for your sake ; and for that, 
Jeanne, I would do more than for all the world beside. 1 
have not forgotten old times, though 1 have said I would 
forget them ; yet my honour " 

" It cannot be injured," said Jeanne, "by endeavouring to 
save my brother from a cruel death. Varras, you say, is your 
friend. Go to him, plead to him, save my brother; and oh. 
La Foret, you will save more than his life ; you will preserve 
mine !" 
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" You do not know Varras," replied La For^t; "he never 
yet spared a Rovalist either in battle or in prison. Your 
brother must die. * 

'* Do not say so; do not speak the word. You cannot have 
the heart to make me so truly wretched. You cannot bid an 
orphan, who has but one dear tie left her upon earth, despair 
and lose it." 

" Jeanne, if I had the power, if I were alone in comi;nandy 
I would save him, though to do so might endanger mv own 
life ; for such is the stern spirit of liberty now abroad, t^at all 
who in pity would spare them that, in support of tyranny, are 
willing slaves, are too often themselves suspected of the like 
guilt, and condemned to share the like punishment. But that 
I know it would be vain, I would glaaly risk my own life to 
preserve your brother. Indeed, Jeanne, I have not the heart 
capable of giving you pain ; for that heart, though unheeded 
by you, has never ceased to feel how dear you are to it." 

" La Fordt," said Jeanne, " would you wish me to love 
you? to love you, though I know your hands are dyed, deeply 
dyed in the blood of the Royalists? Would you have my 
love?" 

La Fordt looked at her earnestly: "Jeanne Lobin," he 
replied, " surely needs not to ask that question ; had she been 
less cold, I had never been guilty of the blood with which she 
now reproaches me." 

Jeanne clasped her hands together; she threw herself at 
La Fordt's feet; in vain did he try to raise her. " Save him," 
she cried, " save him, and all my love is yours. Think how 
dear for ever to my heart must be the man to whom I owe the 
life of Pierre — of that brother who has been to me as all the 
world. Go to Varras, kneel to him as I now kneel to you ; 
ask — entreat him to spare his prisoner, — ^but this one prisoner; 
tell him that if he does so, the prayers of a poor orphan girl 
shall be daily poured out for his safety. Tell him God shall 
save him in his hour of need, if he will but now save my 
brother; and the blessing of the fatherless — a blessing that 
never yet was given in vain — shall cover his head as with a 
shield in the day of battle. You will do this?" 

" But Pierre has borne arms against the Convention," said 
La Fordt; "if he now returns " 

"He shall bear arms no more," said Jeanne, ''no more 
against you; I will take him away with me to our woods; I 
will keep him concealed there; his presence shall not hurt 
you. 1 will watch over him with my life, so you do but spare 
him. Go to Varras — go to him; time presses; think of that! 
A minute now may be worth a life ; a minute now is of more 
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worth than all the years to come, since they will come in vain 
to me if my brother dies. You will go to Varras; you will 
try to move him?" 

" I will attempt it, Jeanne," said La Foret, rising. 

" Bless you, bless you!" she exclaimed ardently. 

" Dear Jeanne, compose yourself. I will do all I can ; 
indeed I will; but expect nothing, for I dare not bid you 
hope.« When I come again to you " 

" Oh ! you will come like an angel of mercy, if you bring 
me my brother's life. Let me see him ; let me go to him. 
You must have the power to pass me into the prison ; I am 
sure you can send there whom you please; do send me there." 

** But not as a prisoner, Jeanne ; I will give the order that 
you shall see your brother. I fear you will have some hours 
of suspense yet to endure, as I think Varras is engaged with 
the engineers who are busied about the works. I may not see 
him till near the morning. Let me counsel you then, Jeanne, 
for your own sake — for your brother's sake, not to raise in him 
hopes that may be false ones. Let him prepare to meet 
death; and if life is granted to him. it will not be the less 
welcome on that account. You must, indeed you must, expect 
the worst; for I know Varras, and you do not." 

" My blood runs cold as you say so," replied Jeanne, ** for 
I hoped that your speaking for Pierre must save him : but I 
will try to do all you say; to act firmly — yes, I can but die 
when all is done ; for I shall never stay long behind when 
Pierre is gone. My head is giddy with distraction. You will 
make every effort?" 

" You know I will, Jeanne ; I have given you my word to 
do so, and that, when once pledged, is never broken by me." 

" How good you are. La For^t," said Jeanne; ** if he lives 
or dies, I will bless you for the wish to save him. Now I can 
go with you ; I am better. I am sure I can walk firmly to 
the prison ; nobody shall see that I have any fear in going to 
that dreadful place." 

La For^t conducted her with considerable caution. By his 
order, Pierre Lobin was permitted to pass that dismal night in 
a small cell, apart from the other prisoners, with no one but 
his sister. The meeting of these orphans, under circumstances 
so painful, may be conceived more easily than it can be 
described. Jeanne told him her little history since they had 
parted; and was warm in her hopes for his life, notwithstand- 
ing the warnings of La Foret; but Pierre, whose experience 
of the Republicans was so much more accurate than hers could 
be, entertained no such hopes. He knew well the fierce, the 
cruel character of Varras, whose regiment, with demoniac 
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pride, had assumed the title of the Infernals. He knew also 
that a Royalist heing spared was considered a serious offence 
against the nation ; was Varras, therefore, Hkely to commit it 
from a motive of humanity? Unwilling that his poor sister 
should indulge a hope that would so soon he destroyed, he 
told her this with as much gentleness as he could assume in 
communicating it. He tried to strengthen her mind — to lead 
it to fix on religious thoughts, and to look to meet each other, 
with their dear parents in a better world. 

But though she shuddered and wept as he spoke, she could 
not resolve to resign the last hope that linked her to life ; she 
persisted to hope against hope. Yet she determined to make 
the most of every instant in her power, as if she would concen- 
trate in that awful night an age of affection, of gratitude, 
almost of devotion, to her brother. She knelt and prayed 
with him ; she endeavoured to let religion have all its influence 
in her agtiated heart. She endeavoured to .pour forth her 
supphcations for Pierre's life, but her bosom swelled with 
emotion, and sobs choaked her utterance. She afterwards, 
whilst he was seated, knelt before him, and made him take 
her hands within his, as he used to do when she was a child; 
and again she strove to pray with the same guileless spirit of 
peace and innocence that had rendered her orphan orisons so 
deeply affecting to Pierre, when he watched over her early 
years with all the solicitude of the tenderest mother. This 
done, she wrapped him in his cloak, and heaped the straw 
around him, for the cell was both damp and cold. She would 
gaze at him by the feeble light of the lamp, kiss his forehead, 
twine her fingers in his hair, and clasp him round the neck; 
as, with deep sobs, she uttered but those words, " My brother, 
my brother!'* in tones that spoke what thoughts, what feelings 
she attached to them. To her they were as life or death — life 
in all its blessing, the purity of its holiest affections, so he 
might be spared still to be called, " My brother!" — ^but death, 
the death of the heart, if he were taken from her, and she 
should have but to repeat the name in memory of the treasure 
she had lost. 

Pierre would have kindly counselled her what to do for the 
best after his execution, but she would not suffer him to speak 
on the subject. She started at hearing the word executiofi, as 
if an adder had suddenly stimg her. She would not admit it 
as possible that Pierre could be put to death ; that he, in the 
prime of manliood, brave, noble, full of life, should in an 
instant become as nothing, cut off by the hand of an execu- 
tioner! No; Jeanne would not think so strange a thing could 
be. There was too much of horror in the thought for her to 
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contemplate it without distraction; and Jeanne would not, 
therefore, hear Pierre when he would have counselled her what 
to do, if he should die on the morrow. 

There was not a douht that her previous high state of 
excitement, her conflict of hope and fear, the fatigue of hody 
she had endured, and her present suspense, had produced a 
alight temporary aberration of mind; the wildness of her 
manner and her words also declared it. At length Pierre, 
who was exhausted with the exertions of the day — for he had 
jfought hard before he was taken prisoner — expressed a wish 
to gain a little rest ere the hour that he expected would be 
his last should arrive; he wished for rest, in order to gain 
strength to go through the last scene of his btief career, as 
became a man and a Vendeau. He cast himself down upon 
his straw, therefore, and tried to sleep. 

Jeanne threw herself upon the ground by his side, took his 
head in her lap, supported it in her arms, and as she affec- 
tionately watched over him with eyes that seemed to be never 
satisfied with gazing on every dear feature, she commenced 
wildly, in a low and monotonous tone, one of those old airs of 
the nocage with which mothers lull their children to sleep. 
She then would cease and be silent, or talk in a disconnected 
nanner amid low and melancholy murmurings, her recoUec* 
tion sometimes going back to early days, whilst at others her 
mind wandered to the future. Indeed nothing could be more 
pitiable than the wild distress she that night endured. 

" Sleep Pierre; sleep, my dear brother,** she said; " nobody 
shall hurt you now, for Jeanne's arms are round your neck. 
Jeanne has often hunted in the woods with you, and she has 
seen how the wolf can guard her lair; and shall she do less 
than a brute, a brute too so fierce, for her dear brother? — her 
brother, who so loved her when she was a child ; who was so 
kind, she had no care — but now ! How beautiful he looks ! 
he is asleep, and his eyes are closed. His eyes closed ! — dead 
people cannot close their own eyes — that is done for them ; 
hut I will never live to do that for Pierre; no, no, never! I 
could not close the dear eyes that never looked on mine but 
to love me. They were brighter than a May sun, and made 
even winter's days seem lovely. I wonder La For^t does not 
come; PieiTe will wake soon and ask for him — and if he 
should not come? — ^if — what then? — I am Jeanne Lobin still. 
I talked of being a soldier once, and am I only a coward now, 
when there is a brother in danger, and to die for? Oh, that 
I could but fight for his life! I should be better than ten 
soldiers, for my heart would be stronger than all their arms. 
But 1 am in a prbon; what can 1 do? If I could but escape 
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with him to the woods — to the woods; if I concealed him 
there, who should track him out ? — who should baffle Jeanne in 
concealing her brother when his life was to be preserved?— his 
life! God spare but that, and I care not what becomes of me." 

In this wild and melancholy way, now talking, now pray- 
ing, often weeping, and incessantly watching, dia Jeanne pass 
the night. Towards dawn, when the light streamed in through 
the dim windows of the cell, it fell direct on Pierre's eyes, and 
woke him. His first thouglits were of Jeanne. " See, Jeanne, 
how line the day is, how cheerfully it begins!" he said this 
even with a degree of gaiety, in order, if possible, to support 
her sinking spirits. 

" How cheerfully the day begins!" said Jeanne, repeating 
mournfully his words, — " how will it end? at least for me. 
Oh, Pierre ! if this day were the brightest that evei shone on 
a happy world, not on such a world as the revolutionists have 
made of France, it would seem to me the dullest, more dark 
than the darkest night, if you were gone. La ForSt is not 
come. What can his lingering mean ? Oh, Pierre ! when will 
he come? I watch each sound thinking it may be his step; 
surely something moved; listen!" 

Pierre did listen; for, notwithstanding his courage and 
determination, from the extreme tenderness of his sister and 
the sight of her distress, he had caught instinctively a 
last lingering hope of life, which his reason refused to admit, 
whilst his heart involuntarily acknowledged it. Jeanne saw 
that he was listening, and caught hold of his hand. There 
was a gleam of hope, that stole over every noble feature of 
her face, and once more irradiated her eye, on whose lids 
yet hung the tear just shed. Her lips were parted, her 
mouth w-as somewhat opened, her head a little bent, she 
scarcely drew breath; — she was fixed and motionless. A 
sculptor or a painter, such as the revolutionary David (who is 
said to have studied from a man who was in the agonies of a 
violent death), would now have studied Jeanne as the finest 
model of expectation bent on its last hope;. Steps approached 
the door. Jeanne's cheeks became flushed, and told as she 
listened, how she felt at that moment. By this and the hang- 
ing tears upon them, she may be said to have resembled a rose 
after rain, that emblem of youthful grief. But her heart died 
within her, as the footsteps passed the door of the cell, and 
lia ForSt was still absent. When, after a long interval, the 
chiurch clock struck five, both the brother and tne sister again 
listened, not daring to break this suspense of expectation by 
the interchange of a word. At length that deep-dread silence 
was broken by the roll of a drum — a muffled arum. Jeanne 
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turned pale; though she did not understand its sound as 
Pierre did. 

"Jeanne," he said, "we have a friend — I thank him; I 
know what that sound means; I shall not he hanged like a 
do&f : the muffled drum tells me that I am to die as a soldier. 
I Aall he shot, Jeanne; since for none hut those who are so to 
die do the Repuhlicans muffle their drums. Now, Jeanne, 
courage; we shall meet again." 

Pierre looked at her as he spoke : but no answer came from 
her cold and marble lips. She stood trembling, yet fixed; 
the very image of despair. Again Pierre spoke to her. He 
kissed her; and repeating her name with the utmost tender- 
ness, at length aroused her ; and a fearful cry first told him 
that she was restored to consciousness and to life;— to con- 
sciousness, to know the full extent of her misery ; to life, to 
wish that every minute were its close. She looked at him ; 
her lips moved; she cast her eyes up to heaven; wrung her 
hands, and fell forward in his arms. " Oh, Pierre ! my 
brother, my brother!" were the only words she uttered; but 
they spoke a world of feeling, love, and truth; for they spoke 
the heart of Jeanne in this last hour of her brother's suffering. 
The door of the cell opened ; it was soon filled with gens- 
d'armes. Pierre asked no questions; and he was speedily led 
forth ; Jeanne reftising to leave him, and demanding to see 
La Foret, when they attempted to tear her from his side. La 
For^t appeared in the guard-room. He struggled to hide his 
feelings; he spoke humanely to the prisoner; agitatingly to 
Jeanne ; and forgetful even of the presence of the revolu- 
tionists, indignantly exclaimed, that he had done all he could 
do, to move Varras ; but he was inflexible. With much feel- 
ing. La Fordt then endeavoured to persuade her to leave 
Pierre, and not to follow him to the court-yard of the prison 
where he was to suffer. Jeanne did not then know what was 
the fact, that all La For^t had been able to obtain for her 
brother from the cruel Varras, was a commutation of his sen- 
tence — that he should be shot instead of being hanged. No 
entreaty could induce Jeanne to quit her brother ; she repulsed 
with sternness the proposal; and La For^t would not use 
force. He knew also her strong and remarkable character ; 
and he judged it, perhaps, the best to let her be indulged in 
having her own way. He determined to protect her after her 
brother's death ; and comforted the dying apprehensions of 
the brother with that assurance ; he loved her, ne said, and if 
she would have him, he would gladly make her his wife. 

" No, La For^t," said Pierre, " I cannot even in death wish 
to see my sister the wife of a rebel to the king ; the wife of a 
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republican. I had rather she should share my grave ; yet 
when I am gone, who but a husband can now protect her ? It 
is a hard necessity. La Fordt, you will guard ner ? If, then, 
you can win her consent, republican as you are, you must 
nave mine ; for I believe you will be kind to her as a husband, 
as I have been to her as a brother. One prayer, and I am 
ready." 

He drew Jeanne aside, and knelt down with her. He 
prayed ; but she seemed not to comprehend his words. She 
looked stupified : all she did was mechanical. But a word, a 
single word, recalled her to sense and feeling; for some one 
pronounced the name of Varras. 

Jeanne started up — "Where! where! where is Varras?" 
He entered the guard-room. Jeanne rushed forward ; threw 
herself at his feet, and, with all the eloquence of despair, 
began to plead for her brother's life. The revolutionary 
demagogue fixed his eyes on her with interest ; not, however, 
with pity for her distress. No; he was one of the school of 
the Enclyclopsedists, an admirer of the Voltaires and the 
Diderots; in a word he was a philosopher as well as a revolu- 
tionary butcher. And to admire and observe the force of the 
human passions, especially in the person of a fine woman, was 
a talent acknowledged by that school. Varras, therefore, 
admired Jeanne, and had not his colleague, La ForSt, entrusted 
him with the secret of his love for her, his present exercise 
of power, the reward of revolutionary merit, would probably 
have ended in some act of duplicity and violence towards the 
poor girl, that, to a mind like hers, would have been worse 
than even her brother's death. But Varras had promised to 
respect La Foret's old love ; and he never broke a promise 
made to a comrade, whether in or out of the field. 

Jeanne wept, knelt, humbled herself at the feet of this 
fierce despot; but all in vain. He told her that her brother's 
crime amounted to more than incivism ; he had been in open 
arms in the support of the tyrant Louis Capet whilst he lived, 
and of his family since his death. These were oflences against 
fraternity, the nation, and liberty. Pierre Lobin must die for 
such crimes ; but that he (Varras) was very sorry for it 

" Do you really sorrow for it ?" said Jeanne ; ** then shew 
him mercy; save his life, and sorrow will never visit your 
own heart for that act, for it will be a good one." Varras 
turned to speak to an officer in attendance ; Jeanne heard the 
words — " Bid the men prepare in the court-yard." 

"No!" she cried, "you must not, you must not, you dare 
not give the order for his death." 

The drums again rolled. 

I 2 
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**0h, stop that dreadful sound!" said Jeanne. "It is no 
other to my ear than the call to the last judgment — the last 
judgment, Varras; — do you helleve it will come? Believe it 
or not, yet it will come, and where will you then stand ? Where 
shall I stand ? Even as I do now before you, boldly : and at the 
footof God^ throne I will <;all upon you to account for this day's 
deed. I will appeal to saints and angels to bear me witness that 
] asked a brother's life, scad you denied it to me. You may need 
some comfort then ; some record that may cause the book of 
blood, which you have helped to fill, to be closed ; and in its 
stead, to open for you the book of mercy . Blood, Varras, blood ! 
it is a fearful thing ; its cries reach from earth to heaven. Your 
hands are deeply dyed in it; it is even now on your clothes," 
(in this she spoke truth, for there were the marks of yesterday's 
combat upon him) ; " no power can wash it out; and it shall 
speak, and cry aloud for vengeance, unless you do some act 
that may hereafter mitigate your sentence. Save him ; spare 
my brother, and take a miserable woman's blessing." 

** It is useless," said Varras, " I have said no to LaFor^t ; 
and do you think I will jdeld to a woman's entreaty?" 

" You may, you must," said Jeanne. " La For^t can never 
plead as I do, for he can never feel as I do the value of that 
brother's life. Yet he is merciful. Oh, that you were so ! Think 
— ^have you no tie; no hope on earth, or in heaven ? Have you 
none to love, none who love you ? Oh, if you have ever known 
any one to feel sorrow for you, pity me ; pity my distress, 
my desolation ! By the memory of your mother, who cared 
for you when you could not care for yourself, by the affection 
that she taught you to feel for a brother or a sister, or some 
fellow-being that called you such in love, or in pastime gave 
to you that dear name, do not bereave me, and at a blow 
deprive me of all that I have left on earth ! Save him ! and if 
blood must be spilt to satisfy you, kill me, and I will die and 
thank you." 

" You are frantic. Take away this woman ; nor longer let 
her interrupt my orders!" 

" Speak it," cried Jeanne, " speak it — is it for life or death !" 

" For death !" said Varras. " Lead out the prisoner." 

The wretched Jeanne, on hearing this, clasped her hands 
together, and raised them above her head. There was some- 
thing fearful and wild in the expression of her whole coun- 
tenance, something convulsive in every movement of her 
agitated frame. 'I-here was a terrific look also in her eye, as she 
shot its glance of hatred and abhorrence on Varras. It was 
a glance that would have withered, could looks but do the 
deeds they speak. Her whole person, countenance, and air, 
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might kaye suited a Cassandra, when in the frenzy of a pro* 
phetic mood she comes to hid the Trojans to he wail the curse 
that is ahout to fall on their devoted heads. 

"Cruel, hlood-thirsty tyrant !" she exclaimed, " dare you 
thus cut him off? But think not God's justice will rest, till it 
has found you out. Blood shall have blood ; the dogs and 
the carrion birds that prey on the carcass of the slain and 
make it their feast, shall, ere another month be passed, prey 
on your heart ; and the curse of the wretched, such a wretched 
being as you have this day made me, shall sound in your ears, 
worse than the wolfs howl in the forest of our Bocage, and \ad 
you die and go down in despair to where that bad spirit waits 
for you — that spirit who now prompts you to this murder — 
Yes, murder, for it is a murder — Oh, would that the thunder 
of heaven, at this moment, might be launched against you ! I 
would call it down with my curse, and stand and see it fall 
rejoicing, though I myself were also doomed to share the ruin 
of its fatal bolt. Varras, God will curse you, if my brother 
dies!" 

Varras shewed a strong expression of displeasure at her 
bitter reproaches. La Fordt endeavoured to soften his anger 
by whispering to him " that he must allow for the grief which 
had unsettled her mind." 

" I believe she is mad,'* said Varras, " she talks like one 
frantic. But the execution must go forward. Come, La 
Fordt, we will leave the rest to our lieutenant. We will see 
that no harm comes to your Jeanne ; she will be herself by 
and by, when this fit of passion is over ; she looks well in it. 
Bid the fifes play; it will drown this vociferation." 

But Jeanne was no longer in a state to need this cruel insult 
to her feelings by drownmg her bitter expressions of despair. 
She gave up all her thoughts to her dying brother ; and with 
an energy, a resolution, that could proceed alone from that 
love she bore towards him, and which in death was " strong 
as death," she composed herself as much as she could for his 
sake, and at his entreaty did for him the last offices that he 
now required at her hands. 

He bade her untie a blue ribbon that was under his vest. 
She did so. He took it from his bosom, and tied* the ribbon 
round her neck. " Jeanne," he said, "it is the consecrated 
heart. It was your gift before we parted, when I went forth 
with our chiefs to the war; it has never since left my bosom; 
it has been close to that heart, which loved nothin? so much 
in life, regrets nothing so much in death, as my dear sister. 
Adieu, my sweet Jeanne; tell Monsieur Henri that I rejoice 
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that I wore the red handkerchief yesterday, as I hope it saved 
him. My wound was not enough to kill me; I wish it had. 
It would nave been better to have died in the field by his side. 
But if they had not aimed at me, and been so eager to take 
me, he might not have escaped. La For§t comes to speak to 
me. Jeanne ! though a republican, he has a kind heart. 
Endeavour to like him when I am gone ; and God grant that 
you may induce him to leave a bad cause for the sake of a 
nobler and a better." 

La For6t took a brief but feeling farewell of the unfortunate 
Pierre. Varras bowed to him in silence. He commanded 
wine to be offered to the prisoner. Pierre declined the cup ; 
but, to the astonishment of all present, Jeanne eagerly snatched 
at it. She held it up more steadily than could have been 
expected, considering her previous nigh state of excitement, 
and the indignation she had expressed in the frantic curses 
she had poured out on the revolutionist. 

She looked for a moment at the cup ; and a smile, expres- 
sive of bitterness, of a feeling that rejoices over anticipated 
evil, curled her haughty lip, as she fixed a stem and dark 
eye on Varras, and said, " Varras, I drink this to our next 
meeting; for, trust me, we shall meet again ere long." She 
drank a deep draught, put down the cup, and turning to her 
brother, said, " that has refreshed my neart ; now I can go 
through all that is come." 

From that moment a change came over her whole appear- 
ance and demeanour. She still looked white as a corpse. A 
slight convulsive movement passed over her features as she 
saw the prisoner led forth to aeath ; but she followed in pro- 
found silence. The drums once more beat ; the fifes played 
the Marsellois hymn, that favourite air of the revolutionists ; 
and the fusileers took their station. There was a coffin ready 
to receive the body immediately after death. 

" Go no further, Jeanne," said Pierre ; " your presence only 
distresses me; I would die as a man " 

"And I will see you die as a man," replied Jeanne, firmly, 
" for, Pierre, I will avenge you as a man." 

** What do you mean, my sister?" 

" No matter," she answered ; " I have no weakness now ; I 
only wish that the fusileers would aim first at me. I would 
forward and die willingly. Oh, Pierre ! this is too much :" 
her eye caught a sight of the coffin. Again her resolution 
seemed about to give way; but she observed Varras, who stood 
at some distance from her: he had ordered the men to load. 
" He will next bid them fire," said Jeanne. " Oh ! may he for 
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ever after hear no other sound. Sleeping or waking may the 
death-knell he is now ahout to give to me, rins for ever in his 
ears, and haunt him with the memory of murder." 

" Farewell, Jeanne," said Pierre. He embraced her ten- 
derly. She grasped him convulsively in her arms, strained 
her eyes to take a last look ; once more stretched forth her 
arms, as if expecting his return, and became senseless. She 
would have fallen to the ground, had not the humane La 
Fordt rushed forward and caught her. He bore her back into 
the prison, and called for the keeper's wife to give what help 
she could to one of her own sex in such extremity. The woman 
was hardened enough, but not so brutal as Varras ; for she 
pitied the young woman, when she learnt that it was the sister 
of the young man who was to be shot. 

Having seen the last of his sister — having recommended 
himself to God, Pierre Lobin now thought only of meeting 
death as became a Vendean. Varras had slunk back; La 
For^t was not present : there was no officer, therefore, who 
appeared to be m immediate command. 

" 1 will not die," said Pierre, " at the bidding of base men 
— the lowest Republicans. 1 have rank ; it is for me to com- 
mand. Fusileers to the front ; — may God restore the Bour- 
bons — ^present — fire !" Pierre Lobin fell dead on the spot. 

"There fied a brave spirit," said Varras, for even he could 
admire such stern resolution in an enemy ; and he went for- 
ward to the council to determine on the next attack to be 
made on the detachment of Lescure and De la Rochejacque- 
line. 

What remains to be related of the fate of the unfortunate 
Jeanne Lobin will be soon told; for her career was as brief as 
it was extraordinary. She insisted on seeing the body of her 
brother. She was not denied that request ; yet her behaviour 
was not at all such as had been anticipated. She shewed no 
expressions of violent grief, no want of submission, or of firm- 
ness ; all her frantic energy, her wild unsettled feelings, seemed 
to have ceased with the extinction of her hopes. She kissed 
the corpse affectionately, and with her own hands covered the 
head with the face-clotn, begging it might not again be raised. 
Pierre was buried on that day, and buried in the clothes in 
which he had fallen. The priest, who had not been found to 
attend him whilst alive, was at last discovered ; and, on the 
assurance of La For^t being pledged for his safety, performed 
the service for the dead. Jeanne attended in profound silence, 
with an air of devotion, of deep settled grief, that was more 
alarming, though less afflicting for the time, than violent sor- 
row. She was quiet, calm, and resolute. 
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La ForSt did all for her that she would allow him to do, to 
mitigate her distress. No restraint was put on her person ; a 
woman of decent manners and character was appointed to 
attend upon her, and La Fordt promised that in all her ac- 
tions she should he free, except that he would not consent to 
kt her expose herself to the danger of returning alone to her 
native village at such a time, when the Blues were overrun- 
ning the country in every direction. If he hoped to win her 
affections, or her hand, he did not now urge it. In the crisis 
of a civil war, and daily called out to action, he had neither 
leisure nor imprudence enough to think of a marriage with 
the woman he most loved. Perhaps, too, he wished hy a 
|;enerous conduct to win upon her, so that he might here- 
after hecome her own free choice. 

Be it as it may, Jeanne expressed herself deeply grateful 
to him ; hut told him she never could he happy more ; she 
never could forget her brother's murder, for she persisted in 
calling it hy that name. She said she would not injure any 
man by uniting his destiny to one so unfortunate as herself. 
La Forlt was silent; he let her thoughts and feelings have 
full play. He was obliged to quit her for some days on duty. 
In the interval she managed to effect her escape from Mar- 
tign^. What became of her for some time after was never 
known, for nothing more was heard of her till the incident 
occurred which I am about to relate. 

On the evening before the battle near Dou6, where the revo- 
lutionists were strongly intrenched, Monsieur de Lescure, then 
general of the Vendean army, was surprised at the approach 
of a soldier of a very youthful appearance, demanding to speak 
with him in private. The soldier appeared in great distress, 
without shoes, and very poorly clad. He had on the brigand 
costume, a red handkerchief round the head, the neck, and 
the waist. Lescure's attention being arrested by the air, the 
extreme poverty, and the youth of the soldier, he questioned 
him closely. 

The soldier burst into tears, and said, " General, I am not 
what I seem to be — I am a woman. Madame de Lescure 
knows me. I saw her once before I wore this dress, and once 
since I have assumed it. She also knows that my character 
is good ; she has seen the certificate of my cur6. Do not ask 
me questions 1 entreat you ; but grant what 1 ask of you, for 
I am resolute. To-morrow there is to be a battle ; let me have 
but a pair of shoes, and I am sure I shall fight so that you will 
not repent my being near you in the action. And I shall be 
there, whether you let me go or not." 

Lescure was astonished,* he endeavoured to dissuade her 
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from her purpose ; but finding all remonstrance vain, he gave 
her "what she needed, and more than she asked, and ordered 
that she might have the use of a horse, as she told him she 
could ride as well as any in the army. On the morrow she 
appeared, and mounted, as one of the cavalry for the action. 
She purposely fought under the eye of Leseure, and, once or 
twice, called out to him during the battle — ** General, vou 
must not pass me ; 1 shall always be nearer to the enemy than 
you are." She received a wound in the hand, but her courage 
and determination seemed but to rise the more for this 
accident. She was advised to retire from the field, but she 
answered calmly, " This is a trifle ; I have not done yet." 

It was allowed by all present, who on that day observed her, 
that none fought better than -she did ; yet, at one period of the 
action, she was remarked to reserve herself. Her eye watched; 
she was looking out for some one amongst the enemy. The 
regiment of Varras now prepared to pour down on the Ven- 
deans. No sooner did she perceive this, than animating the 
men with the most enthusiastic expressions, she called out to 
them by a name which that very body of peasantry afterwards 
retained throughout the war. " Follow me, men of La Ven- 
dee. Follow; and be, like me, avengers!" 

She rushed on with an impetuosity that was her best se- 
curity at the moment ; as, by the rapidity and vehemence 
with which she made her way through all opposition, she 
escaped immediate destruction. She rode up to Varras, who 
was charging at the head of his troop ; and ere a republican 
could touch her, she snatched a pistol from her side, and ex- 
claiming, "Now, Varras, we have met," shot him dead on 
the spot. This d6ne, she threw away her pistol, rushed furi- 
ously into the thickest part of the battle (where her red hand- 
kerchiefs made her a mark), and almost immediately perished. 
The body was found after the action. By the care of Leseure 
it was decently interred. On searching the clothes, the cer- 
tificate of the cur6 was found ; and a consecrated heart, worn 
next to her bosom, was twisted round with a lock of hair. 
Probably the hair was her brother's. By the certificate it was 
ascertained that she was the unfortunate Jeanne Lobin. 
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THE LITTLE DOCTOR. 



PART THE FIRST. 

With us ther was a Doctour of Physike ; 

In all this world ne was ther non him like 

To speke of physicke, and of surgerie : 

For he was grounded in astronomie — 

He knew the cause of every maladie. ghaucer. 

1 have headed this paper wifch the title of the Little Doctor, 
not intending to emulate, even diminutively, the inimitable 
personage who has lately been presented to the world of 
letters by the name of "The Doctor," he being most justly 
distinguished, both by matter and manner, from all the doc- 
tors, medical and otherwise, who have hitherto preceded 
him. Indeed he has in himself something of the several 
merits and properties which more particularly belong to each 
class of those who write Doctor after their name, as a note of 
admiration stands at the end of a notable sentence, to make it 
obvious to all eyes that the thing itself is not common ; that 
it hath a meaning, and, therefore, a marking of its own. 

No, " the Doctor " (whose biographer preserves in himself 
the mystery generally ascribed to the profession of which his 
subject is a member) shews us how well by his learning, acute- 
ness, and sagacity, he is fitted to take any degree the colleges 
could assign to him, were it even amongst doctors of music, 
to which his harmonious sentences, his poetry, and his tales 
of gentle love, questionless entitle him. 

Such a doctor as this stands alone ; and not with anything 
like the hope of presenting to you even a shadow of his excel- 
lence, do 1, gentle reader, purpose introducing to your notice 
my far less important personage, who claims no other affinity 
with the great man just named, than being of one and the 
same profession. 

No, worthy reader, my Little Doctor is presented to you 
by that name, simply because he had a better title to it than 
some have to the very teeth in their mouths, and the hair on 
their heads, for it was his own. Not by inheritance, as most 
men derive their more aristocratic distinctions ; not by pur- 
chase, like an army commission ; but by the more sure reward 
of merit, by public gift, common consent, and universal cour- 
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tesy ; for he was in his day — and it was a long one — generally 
called, by high and low, rich and poor, gentle and simple, 
by no other name than that of the Little Doctor, in the very 

extensive parish of N , which forms a suburban village, 

of the vast city of London. 

The Little Doctor, who, whatever my reader may think of 
him, tlfbught himself a very great man, was truly a very good 
one, and obtained his popular distinction of doctor neither 
from college, nor diploma, but simply by his dealing in physic 
as an apothecary, to a member of which profession, in his 
day, more than in the present, the vulgar generally tacked 
the title of Doctor, and the genteel equally agreed in con- 
ferring it ; thus confounding grades and distinctions, even as 
sometimes do the speakers of a public meeting by bestowing 
the august title of the People on the mob. The term of Little 
Doctor our man of physic had acquired from the smallness of 
his stature, to whicn appellation was sometimes added even 
yet another adjective, or rather noun so employed; and this 
last he gained from the self-same cause that conferred immor- 
tal honour so many centuries ago on the famous barber of 
Arabian story — viz. by his having been endowed by nature 
with a hunchback, so tnat he was not unfrequently called the 
Little Hunchback Doctor. 

This custom, I, with a true antiquarian spirit, particularly 
admire, as 1 trace in it, in the present instance, a remnant of 
ancient usage, when, in our own land, it was the significant 
practice (as in other countries) to designate the individual by 
the peculiarities of his person, his fortune, and sometimes by 
his want of it. Thus Edmund Ironsides may be fairly con- 
sidered as distinguishing a man of metal, and John Lackland 
one of those happy men who run no chance of being cheated 
either by tenant or lawyer. Now a hunchback is not common, 
for most human creatures come into life without it ; and as 
nature seldom thus gives a more than ordinary proportion of 
one thing without deducting, in some way, from another; 
yet in this instance she varies from her general rule : for 
though persons who come into the world with a more than 
usual load on their shoulders, to which care will be sure to 
add his own burden in time, seem to need no addition to 
their weight, yet such addition she very frequently gives by 
bestowing on the head a more than ordinary proportion of 
brains. This was the case with our little doctor : he had a 
very large head, particularly well stocked with that property, 
and proved what is called an exceedingly " fine man," — he 
was, in fact, a very clever one. 

But as the great question is not yet decided, respecting 
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which Mr. Locke has written so learnedly, whether ideas he 
intuitive or not, or whether the mind of man is like a hlank 
sheet of paper, ready to take the characters of wisdom, or of 
folly, as opportunity and education may make or mar the 
page, this cleverness of the little doctor could not be ascer- 
tained quite so early in his infancy as the very obvious defect 
of his shape ; and as we have been able to number many 
deformed persons amongst the great men of ancient and 
modem times, from the days of ^sop to those of Scarron, and 
downwards, there are many worthy examples to be cited to 
reconcile every fond mother, as well as the individual himself, 
to this misfortune of size and shape. Yet how it happens, I 
cannot tell ; I have never known any person thus deformed, 
without hearing either from the mother, the friends, or now 
and then from the person himself, that such a misfortune 
arose not from nature, but from accident or casualty after his 
birth. 

I confess, if such be fact, I cannot see that it at all lessens 
the evil, nor the heartless ridicule too often bestowed on the 
unfortunate individual. Yet so it is; every tender mother 
(at least that I have known) will tell you that the sad misfor- 
tune of poor Tommy's shape arose from his having had his 
back broke (ladies are not expected to be sufficient anatomists 
to know that a real broken back is mortal) when he was a 
baby, by the maid letting him tumble down stairs, or out of 
her arms, or out of bed ; in short, out of anything, rather 
than Tommy is out of his right shape and make by the hand 
of nature. Whether this prejudice of opinion may arise from 
maternal vanity, or from a tenderness which annexes itself to 
misfortunes that occur after birth, as being more deserving 
pity that those that come into the world with the afflicted 
person himself, or whether it may be supposed, on the score 
of human casualty, to soften the ridicule of the unthinking, I 
cannot decide. 

Yet, as I have a particular aversion to doubt or to cavil, 
when no positive necessity exists for either, I am disposed to 
admit the truth of every one of these fond mothers' assertions. 
I therefore take it for granted that nature sends nobody into 
the world defonned; and many other things I also consider 
to be equally true, on the same ground of not wishing to 
question such respectable authority. For instance, though 
my own opinion is disposed to run with the vulgar idea that 
leads us to believe that nature makes all men and women 
(who live long enough) grow old, and that such things as loss 
of bloom, and teeth, wrinkles, and grey hairs, are the neces- 
sary consequences; yet I have observed, amongst some of the 
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fair sex more particularly, so great a tenderness for the repu- 
tation of dame Nature, that nobody is too willing to lay even 
these very sensible changes at her door. Accident and casu- 
alty are here again brought to account for them ; for thus 
when some few amiable and experienced ladies, who, like 
Queen Elizabeth, had never condescended to wed, being 
arrived at that date of life, in which, as Miss Edgeworth says, 
they became of " no particular age" (which a free translation 
might render past forty), and when the grey hairs begin to 
straggle among the dark ones, like a few white officers in an 
Indian army of blacks, I have heard them very often say, 
that sickness, fever, and care, more especially, were the cause 
of such an exceedingly premature change to the grey ; and 
one lady of my acquaintance, who used most bitterly to 
deplore this misfortune, before she took to a wig, always 
finished the complaint with the story of the Queen of France, 
Marie Antoinette, whose daik and flowing locks were chanced 
to the whiteness of snow during the very first night of her 
imprisonment. Indeed, according to such details, misfortune, 
casualty, and accident, do very often much more harm than 
they are generally supposed to be quite capable of achieving. 
More even than old Time himself, who is always busied in 
bis destructive changes; for though every mother's son enter- 
tains so great a respect for I'ime, that, like spendthrifts, 
they would wish to stand long in his account, yet few seem to 
covet those notes and markings which prove beyond, doubt, 
on the very face of each, that they are old debtors. 

But I must proceed with my story respecting the Little 
Hunchback Doctor, who, according to his mother's account, 
owed his misfortune of shape to a tumble out of bed, when he 
was an infant; being bom, she said, one of the finest, 
straightest, and sweetest little fellows that ever was seen. 
As my acquaintance with him, however, began with my own 
birth, and not with his, I repeat this particular, as 1 shall 
many others, connected with his history, only from what was 
imparted to me, in the course of after years, by my own 
respected parents, who knew him long and well. 

Doctor Richard Crawford was, as is already set forth, 
humpbacked; in height he measured not so much as five feet 
nothing : he had a queer physiognomy — I do not mean to say 
that he was ugly — heaven forbid that I should designate by 
such a name any piece of clay endowed with a human soul ; 
and, indeed, wnere that soul happens to be an honest one 
(which was here the case), there can be no real deformity in 
the man, even though his outward figure should chance to be 
as original and aa umque as that described by Monsieur Le Sage 
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in his sketch of Asmodeus. Truth to tell, our little doctor, 
with the aid of the painter (who might have possessed such a 
fancy as Hogarth for tracing resemblances and analogies), 
might have sat for the portrait of the French novelist's 
Boiteaux, Like that of " Cupidon" among the devils, he had 
a large head, a long face, and a pointed chin, with a couple 
of little eyes, that twinkled brightly, like a pair of twin stars 
(to speak poetically) through the surrounding darkness and 
gloom of the over-shadowing forehead, fringed with thick 
busby eyebrows of the same sombrous appearance. His 
complexion was very much of the gallipot order: for what 
with sitting up at nights to study, and his frequent nocturnal 
drives to see his patients, his chemical pursuits and anatomical 
preparations, he looked not only as if he had been well 
smoked, but dried also, like a gammon of bacon up a 
chimney. He had a nose, too, that was peculiar ; it was the 
nose of genius; of which there are two marked orders — viz. 
the hook and the snub : the former most commonly falls to 
the lot of poets and philosophers, such as Southey and Kirk 
White ; the latter to wits or orators, like Rabelais and William 
Pitt. The little doctor's was of the first-named class, and the 
head to which it belonged was finished by a formidable black 
wig; and this sombre thatching of the mortal tenement 
having no beauty of contrast or enlivening of colouring to 
relieve the hue of his complexion, gave him altogether that 
finishing grace which distinguishes the unfortunate tribe who 
live by crying " Sweep !" for his face looked as if it had never 
been washed. 

I remember him well, when I was quite a little child ; he 
was to me an object of most unjustifiable terror ; for he was 
exceedingly good-natured, fond of me, gave me tamarinds, 
liquorice, and conserve of roses out of his own shop, and 
always wanted to kiss me. But I used to scream and roar at 
his advances, run away, or kick in my mother's arms, when 
she would take me up and try gently to lead me into receiv- 
ing those marks of tenderness and affection. All this was 
very foolish, only to be pardoned in a mere child. And yet, 
now that I think upon it, there seems to me no such great 
wonder in my infantine terrors ; for the little doctor's dress 
was, at times, of itself sufficient to frighten even our present 
race of wonderful children, who are crammed and taught the 
sciences in catechism, almost as soon as they leave off sucking. 
The little doctor had a delicate constitution, very susceptible 
of {cold; and as he always rode in a chariot (for he was in 
great practice), he used in all the chilly months of the year — 
and under that head, 1 believe he excepted none but July 
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and August — to take especial care of his little person, by a 
costume of his own, in wnich he followed no positive fashion^ 
but rather took a hint from the economy of nature ; who 
having given a good coating of hair to all animals exposed to 
cold climates, he supplied by art what nature had, in this one 
instance, forgotten to bestow on an animal created to suffer so 
much from cold as himself. 

He was attired of a winter's day — and I can remember him 
perfectly well stepping out of the carriage and into my 
mother's room in the following dress; viz. the black wig, 
surmounted by a black velvet cap, trimmed with fur, a lappet 
of the same coming under the chin ; a bear-skin surtout, the 
hair worn outward, that covered him over from the top of the 
throat to the bottom of his heels. A little muff he carried 
before him, of the same fur, kept his hands warm, he said, so 
that he did not chill his patients when feeling their pulse. 
Such a figure as he appeared in this dress, was so like Bruin 
(whose dancing on his hind le^s to the music of a drum, and 
his own occasional growl, I used to stare at from the windows, 
when the performance took place before our house), that I am 
not at all surprised at the recollection of my childish terrors ; 
for there never was a human being more animalised into the 
resemblance of a bear than was the little doctor, when he thus, 
in sober sadness, came forth in masquerade. 

In his practice, he was a most honest and a most feeling 
man, treating all his sick very like his children, allowing them 
to have no will, no opinion of their own, but laying down the 
law for them in all things, and very frequently making it a 
sharp one for their own benefit ; and though he was a very 
good man, yet he was not one of those apothecaries who might 
altogether lay claim, in a professional view, to the three friends 
which Coleridge assigns to every good man, as his own pecu- 
liar property — 

" Himself, bis Maker, and the Angel death," 

For though our little doctor did not allow the patient to judge 
his own case, and scarcely to know whether he might be ill 
or well, yet he was not so obstinate but that he would call in 
a consulting physician in matters of danger. Yet many are 
the doctors wno, like Coleridge's good man, might lay claim, 
at least to divide between them, the three distinctions noted 
in that celebrated line. For some of the medical faculty rest 
so wholly on self, that they care not what becomes of the 
patient, and rather than change an opinion they have deter- 
mined on adopting, will let him die by the theory of a disease, 
however much it may be disproved in the practice. Others 
rely so entirely on their Maker, that they do but supply (in 
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quantity making up for quality) those innocent mixtures 
which do neither good nor harm, and let God Almighty cure 
t^e sick, if he will, hy a manifest miracle ; whilst some have 
80 great a reverence for death, and so advance his glory, that 
they enlarge his captives and his domain, as Buonaparte did 
his dominions, hy a true devotion to slaughter. 

Our little doctor was not such as these ; he had gone through 
a regular education, had studied and walked the hospitals, 
not as some men do, who walk them as if in their sleep, and 
with a vacant mind. He had read Galen, not mereJy as a 
scholar, hut to reap the golden profit of ohservation, and 
knowledge, and such was the object of all his pursuits. He 
had become as skilful as a general, who leads on an army 
against a host of enemies ; and fever, consumption, and the 
¥rnole rank and file of death, had formidable opponents under 
his generalship, in the armoury of his shop. Now he would 
make a roundabout attack to rout the enemy, by bringing up 
his auxiliary troops, and here steel and bark did the busi- 
ness at once. Into that entrenchment of a hidden foe, he 
woidd fire a petard of pill-boxes ; sometimes he bled an 
enemy in the veins, at others, he weakened in the very heart 
of the citadel ; and, in desperate cases, he came at once to 
the charge, in a decisive blow for victory or death. His prac- 
tice, his success, his kindness, his charity (for he would give 
Ehysic as freely as some do advice), his sense, his learning, 
is shrewdness, his very humpback, and even its bearskin 
wrapper, all being uncommon, obtained for him a great fame 
in his immediate sphere of action, and, what was something 
more, his fame was well deserved, a thing which does not at 
all times accompany success. 

Such was the little doctor; and though I shall presently 
have something more to say about him, in the characters of 
husband, father, and friend, I here take leave of him for 
a while, to bring myself upon the stage, and to state the cir- 
cumstances under which I had first the honour of his ac- 
quaintance; an acquaintance bearing date with my birth, and 
only terminated by the death of the worthy man to whose 
memory I am thus lending somewhat to save it from oblivion. 

The little doctor used to attend my mother on those joyous 
occasions which brought an addition to her family, and a new 
subject of joy and care to herself; for she was the most 
anxious and afiectionate mother I ever saw in all my life ; 
only to be paralleled by Madame Sevign^, whom she likewise 
resembled in writing long and delightful letters to her daugh- 
ter, every word of which came from the heart. Now, though 
the little doctor was engaged to attend my mother when 1 was 
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to enter on the turmoils of this world, yet, somehow or other, 
I made my appearance before I was expected. There was 
nothing in the house absolutely ready for my reception, except 
that the nurse was arrived to give her attendance. The house 
itself (into which my parents had but just removed) being in 
such a pickle by unpacking, settling, and arranging, that the 
very bed in which my mother lay, was pro tempore^ and ex 
necesntate, stationed in the parlour on the ground floor. 

This relation of the circumstances of my birth is peculiarly 
appreeable to me; indeed, I believe that we all like to talk 
about ourselves; and rather than not do so, we would tell all 
our troubles and vexations again and again ^ though, in the 
course of this world, it would be happier, perhaps, to try to 
banish their recollection altogether, and whilst we celebrate 
the pleasures of memory, to thank God for how much we 
forget. 

I informed my readers that the nurse was in the house 
before I was bom, and so was the nurserjnnaid — each await- 
ing the happy moment that was to give tbat addition to their 
personal consequence which very properly belongs to the 
active fulfilment of any trust or office : a desire for consequence 
being by no means confined to the great in place, whose pas- 
sions and feelings are much more common and universal than 
they may be aware of. My nursemaid was named Judy. 
She was an original character ; and here, therefore, I sketch 
her. She was a young, raw, country girl, as simple as a 
savage, and, till she came to my mother (who took her out of 
charity to her widowed mother), not tnuch more instructed. 
She came up from some distant county, I forget which, and 
broU£^ht with her all her valuables and possessions — namely, a 
checked handkerchief containing her wardrobe, her own strong 
body, and an amazing appetite ; she would eat like a North 
American Indian, and loved every thing in pies, which makes 
me fancy she must have been Cornish. She had a face as red 
and as full as a cabbage-rose, and teeth as white as pearls. 
She had a hard hand at all she did, and used to knock about 
the chairs and tables, and crack the teacups and glasses, as if 
she supposed they were made of iron. She knew what a 
church was, and what it was built for ; but as to her religion, 
till my mother taught her better, it was the strangest mixture 
of modem methodism and old barbarous superstitions that I 
ever heard of. She used to think herself a sad girl, because 
she could never go into fits at the hearing of a preacher, or 
cry over her prayers. She used to pray to many of the obso- 
lete saints by name, and bless herself by them (and this still 
more induces me. to believe she was Cornish, for no place in 
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the world has so many saints as Cornwall) ; and yet she would 
drop pins in the teakettle, when the water was not clear, to 
propitiate the fairies ; had a mortal terror of every ugly old 
woman, fancying her to he a witch ; believed in fortunetellers, 
and ghosts, and dog-barking omens, and hooting of owls, and 
death-watches, and unlucky days, and signs and wonders of 
all kinds and descriptions ; and once nearly choked me, when 
I was a baby, by trying to make me suck pig for good luck, by 
getting part of a pig's tail down my little throat, when my 
infant mouth could not manage the crackling. Amongst 
Judy's accomplishments was that of a singular talent for 
mimicking animals. She would yelp and pur like a dog and 
cat; would gallop like a pony with me on her shoulders; or, 
to my inexpressible delight, play at what we used to call bears. 
Judy would pull off her cap, let down her long hair, and 
would crawl on all fours on the ground with me seated like a 
monkey on her back, as she would entertain me with an 
imitation of the showman who leads about Bruin, and de- 
scribes his Jacko's perfections to the multitude, whilst my part 
in the game consisted in frolicking and frislGng, and playing 
tricks with most ape-like spirit. Her chief excellences were 
a perfect honesty of character, extreme good-nature, great 
affection for children, and more tenderness in handling them 
than she had shewn for the cups and saucers, with a sort of 
dog-like fidelity to her mistress that was almost an instinct. 
Such was Judy, who was chosen to be my maid even before 1 
was bom, and under whom I learnt many good things, amongst 
others that of knowing how to talk properly to the cocks and 
hens that we kept in our garden, and who she declared could 
very well understand me; and 1 used often to ask them, very 
civilly, to be so good as to lay an egg for the puddings. 

One Christmas-eve — I am not going to give the date of the 
year, considering that would be but gratifying an idle curiosity 
of my readers — my mother went to bed; Judy tucked her 
up, and kissed her, for she was very fond of my good mother; 
and the nurse, who used to play madame over Judy when 
her mistress was asleep or out of the way, ordered her to 
retreat to the kitchen, to regale over the toast and ale, which 
my father and mother always partook of themselves, and 
ordered the same for the servants on Christmas-eve, it being a 
custom of the good old times for which they entertained a 
more especial reverence. " Judy," says the nurse (and Judy 
had a fine memory, and afterwards told all to my mother, who 
repeated it to me, and I to you, gentle reader); " Judy," says 
she, *♦ what's o'clock?" "Don't know," says Judy; "but 
hark to 'em." ^* To what?" says the nurse. " To the bells," 
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says Judy. '' Then it 's past twelve," says the nurse; ** and 
Bure enough the hells he ringing in Christmas, and we shall 
have a Christmas child, or I know nothing of the matter." 
''A Christmas child!" says Judy, <' why mistress was very 
tired and sleepy, and is, 1 dare say, now fast as a church." 
** No matter for that," says the nurse, ** I 'U drink my ale 
to the health of the hahy, for I say something misgives me 
that we shall have one more in the family to-morrow than 
we had to-day: but do hark, what's that?" 

Judy listened, and presently heard a rumbling noise, then a 
clap of thunder, and so on, till there was actually a violent 
storm of ihunder and lightning in the environs of our parish 
after twelve o'clock on nie nisnt before Christmas-day. This, 
reader is the simple fact, for I nave heard my father say it was 
equal in violence to the great storm of July some years ago, 
the last-named being the most awful in my memory, for I do 
not recollect that at my birth. Now Judy, who, with all her 
roughness, was, where she loved, the tenderest of creatures, 
felt anxious for her mistress, for the old nurse had told her 
that it might be the death of her if her mistress awoke up in 
a fright. So she took off her shoes, shaded the candle with 
her red ploughman's hand, and stole in to look at my mother. 
See found her in a sweet and sound sleep, though as she stood 
looking on she declared (as I have often heard her say) that 
such a clap of thunder rolled right over the top of the house 
as was enough to shake it down, if it had not been new built; 
for Judy's ideas of strength of building had no connexion 
with antiquity. She now stole back in a great fright, and 
consulted with the nurse what was best to be done ; and both 
agreed to frighten my father about my mother, though she 
was as happy and as safe as an infant at rest. 

He had retired, but was not gone to bed; and so effectually 
did the nurse and Judy succeed in alarming him about the 
danger of his wife, should she be suddenly aroused by the 
thunder, that, in order to prevent her awakening in a fright, 
they agreed to frighten her themselves. Judy insisted on 
being permitted to perform this office; and her feelings of 
tenderness being much better guides to her than her expe- 
rience or her judgment, she fell to kissing and shaking niy 
mother as gently as she could, till she fairly succeeded; and 
her mistress opened her eyes in the height of the burly burly 
of the storm. Soon was the inside of the house in a state of 
commotion, almost as great as that of the elements without it, 
for my mother was, as the old nurses say, " taken sudden ill," 
and nothing was ready; not even the cradle. A clothes- 
basket was thought of (that basket was afterwards my bed, 
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and long preserved as a family relic) ; it was produced and 
prepared, and all things done d la hdte, whilst a messenger 
was despatched for the little doctor. 

Now it cannot be denied, on evidence such as this, that I 
came into the world, like Owen Glendower (and like him I 
brag of it), in the midst of a thunder-storm. The event hap- 
pened even before the little hunchback doctor could be called 
out of his bed, settle his wig, wrap on his bear-skin, handle 
his muff, or order out the chariot that was to carry him to 
attend on my mother on so joyous an occasion. Yes, reader, 
88 the Elegant Extracts sav in one of the famous speeches in 
that book, about a great character, whose progress, is traced 
from the very egg-shell of existence, " The cliild stood alone." 
I do not positively mean to say that I could stand as soon as I 
was bom ; all I would imply is, that I put my head into this 
busy world without the usual forms; and was chiefly helped 
by Dame Nature ; such being, in fact, an early and true 
figure of my after- education and progress through life. I do 
not know that Hotspur's remark about his mother's cat kitten- 
ing when Glendower was bom, will exactly apply to me ; but 
J very seriously believe that all the cats in the house danced 
the hays for the joy of my birth, so great an event was it in 
our family annals. The nurse admired me; Judy was charmed 
with me ; my mother caressed me ; my grandmother put on 
her spectacles to look at me; and the doctor pronounced me 
to be a very fine child ; in answer to all questions, such as 
*' Had the baby its right shape and make, and all its limbs 
properly formed?" Even my toes and fingers were inquired 
after. On a first view, there had been a slight alarm, think- 
ing I was born like a blind puppy ; for so fat were my cheeks, 
and so very small my eyes, that it could not at first be decided 
if I had any. Judy poked her fingers into them to be quite 
sure of the fact; and she used to say that I resented her doing 
so, by giving her a slap with my tiny hand ; but this, I con- 
sider, must, on her part, have been a figure of speech, arising 
from the excited state of her imagination on that memorable 
morning. 

Judy, indeed, I have always thought was so very exhilarated 
by all going on so well, that her head was a little turned, to 
the great injury of her prudence and caution ; for on the very 
next night following that of my birth, she had liked to have 
turned all the joy into sorrow; for as I and my mother were 
very calmly sleeping in the same bed together (after this 
happy commencement of our acquaintance), Judy, whilst 
holding incautiously the candle, and admiringly contemplating 
our slumber, set the curtain of the bed on fire; and but for 
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imtuit aid to extingiiish it, we might both have been burnt. 
Bat to finish my narrative concerning myself. My father 
was, like all good fathers, oyerjoyed at the event; but doubted 
if the little bit of humanity before him might be a mortal 
child or a fairy fiivoor, so small was I. Judy said that she 
could have put me into the pint pot that held the ale, out of 
which my health had been drunk in the kitchen before I was 
bom. The old nurse said I was as like my father as one pea 
is to another, and predicted great things of me ; and Judy 
declared that I should never be able to see a ghoitie cft sperrit^ 
because I had the happiness to be bom on Christmas-day. One 
sc»rowing heart my birth made in the family, and that was 
my brother 8 : he was then a schoolboy, and I have been told 
that he cried most heartily from the apprehension that the 
domestic confusion of the house in consequence of my sudden 
appettiance would cause the cook to forget the plum-pudding 
on that Christmas-day. 

Reader, I like to be circumstantial; and if I should ever 
write my own memoirs for your edification and my own glory, 
1 think of b^;inning them in the above manner. How ao 
you like it? A beginning with me seems every thing; and I 
should wish to make a striking impression in the very first 
page; and what can confer so much dignity on any subject, 
as the simple narration of truth? I hope you will not quarrel 
with me for having here been silent about a trifling matter — 
my age. 1 wish it fb remain incog., and to leave you some- 
thing to guess at, in order to let you feel how agreeable is the 
exercise of an ingenious conjecture. I do assure you I speak 
it with plain sincerity, when I say that 1 am not so young as 
I have been, nor so old as I hope to be; nor do 1 say that I 
am yet exactly come to that date of life, when a firiend who 
meets you, so kindly tells you, by way of compliment, that you 
look twenty years younger than you did the last time he saw 
you; a piece of flattery very good-naturedly intended, and a 
|Hece of information into the bargain ; since you may be sure 
that you begin to look old, when your Mends think it neces- 
sary to assure you that you look young. 

To return to the little doctor. 

We left him waiting on my mother, and wondering, no 
doubt, how I could have presumption enough to be bom before 
his arrivaL The dock had struck six (for I came into this 
world exactly at that hour, and I here tell it for the benefit of 
the astrologers), the first pale gleams of a winter sun were on 
that Christmas morning scarcely beginning to make their way 
through the clouds, to light up that earth so old to itself, but 
so new to me; I was welcomed, admired, caressed, as 1 have 
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stated ; the nurse and Judy were both busied in my motber'f 
room; the little doetor, no longer needed, took his departure; 
my father went to bed, having been up all night } the whole 
parish began to wake and stir, and the bells once more were 
beginning to ring out their merry peals for the joyous day, 
when I — went into fits, and to all appearance was about as 
quickly to quit this world as I had come into it. 

A messenger was again despatched for the little doctor; 
whilst Judy fearing, very possibly, that if I died unbaptiz^ I 
might have the fate of those poor children who, so dying, are 
said, in the western counties of England, to hate their spirits 
transmuted into the changeable bodies of pixies and fairies, 
was, I believe, the very first who cried out, *• Lord help us ! 
what shall we do for the parson V* My mother, also, became 
desirous that I should be made christian ; so the nurse hurried 
away' to call up my father, to beg him to get up to get the 
minister, as fast as he could, to nave me, as she termed it, 
''Aa//^-baptized," before I died outright that blessed morning. 
In the meanwhile, my poor little visage became black as night, 
my eyes fixed, my hands clenched, and I was on the way to 
become angelical at once, when the good sense of my ever- 
honoured mother saved me from that death which, but for her 
interference, would certainly have been my doom before either 
doctor or pastor could have arrived to do their office. My 
mother had me brought to her, and instantly undressed ; 
shrewdly suspecting that the nm*se or Judy had endangered 
the weak spark of new-bom life by too much compression ; 
they had, indeed, so tightly bound me up in a roll of flannel 
(like a little mummy with its bandages twisted about and 
about), that breathe I could not; and no sooner was I released 
from the pressure, than I recovered without any further aid 
than that which the little frame lent to itself, by being thus 
set at liberty to carry on its own functions. The doctor and 
minister arrived nearly at the same time, and as I was then out 
of any immediate danger, and the vicar in haste to prepare 
for church, it was agreed that he was to come again the next 
afternoon, the doctor promising to give him a liflt in his chariot, 
to make me a christian. These worthies, who shared between 
them the care and the cure of the bodies and souls of our 
parish, were in a close union of friendship, and this gives me 
occasion to say a word on that head. 

I confess the subject is not a new one, and that, at this time 
of day, not many discoveries are likely to be made about it. 
For my own part, my philosophy, long engaged on the sub- 
ject, leads me to no better conclusion than that, '' I like you, 
and you like me," is, after all, the very origin and cause of 
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that union of souls called friendship ; — a word more abused, 
hackneyed, and maltreated, than a West India slave, or a good- 
natured man who may have plenty of money and a very easy 
temper. If I were to write a dictionary, and wished to strike 
out a new plan, 1 would do it not merely by telling what each 
word means, but also by shewing where the word was applied, 
but where the thing itself was not to be found. Thus would 
I say, friendship is not to be looked for between a rich old 
lady who has no natural heirs, but a hundred and one most 
attentive acquaintances. It is not to be found between rival 
wits; seldom between painters; not very often among au- 
thors; not among beauties; and never between young ladies 
and young gentlemen of five and twenty ; unless the damsels 
happen to have that squint eye which so mightily offended old 
Lord Burleigh in his contemplation of a female friend. It 
seldom ties a knot between unequal rank, or a great and a 
little fortune ; it is seldom found between young and old : but 
it comes sweetest and best where there is a reasonable con- 
formity of years, and where neither personal emulations nor 
any interested views can step in to mar a union so blessed, 
and one which an old poet has so beautifully denominated, 
^* a sweet existence in another being." 

Now there was no rivalry of any kind ; no opposition of 
interests to mar the friendship which existed between our little 
doctor and the parson of the parish : on the contrary, they 
rather seemed to help each other ; and though it was said by 
that Spanish wit, Don Francisco de Quevedo, that ** when a 
patient comes to die, the apothecary's mortar rings the passing 
bell, as the priest's requiem finishes the business;" yet I can 
allege a very sufficient proof that this was not the case in re- 
gard to our worthy practitioner. 1 have very often heard my 
father say, that when the doctor brought the divine to baptize 
me, the ceremony being performed between the hours of din- 
ner and tea, my father invited both to take a glass of wine to 
my good health. The parties being seated round the fire, the 
doctor, in the course of conversation, lamented the exceeding 
sickliness of the time, declaring he had scarcely known any so 
bad since he had been in practice ; he was called into action 
almost in every house. " Very extraordinary," said the Par- 
son, ** for we bury very few — we bury very few ; Doctor, how's 
that?" ** How's that !" exclaimed the Little Doctor, with the 
assured manner of one who is about to solve a question by the 
statement of an incontrovertible fact — "because, sir, you have 

lately buried my rival. Doctor T . Sir, I don't wish to 

speak ill of the dead ; well remembering, de morfuis nil nisi 
bonum. But, sir, that man was as great a pest to this parish 
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as the plague was to old London ; for he treated all diseases 
alike, as if they had a different origin from that of the stomach. 
Every thing with him was inflammation, local, general, or 
generative inflammation : no wonder he killed nine patients 
out of ten that came under his hands." 

Now, in case my reader should not have had the happiness 
of knowing as many of the faculty as I have had the honour 
of heing acquainted with in the course of my life, I heg to in- 
form him (with few exceptions) all the doctors I have ever 
known entertain a pet disease, which they are particularly 
fond of patronising, and which they infallihly trace as existing 
either actively or dormantly in the system, however varied 
and contradictory may be the symptoms, in every subject, 
living or dead, that comes under their hands. With the little 
doctor's defunct rival, inflammation was held to be the great 
battery of death ; and he was consequently as great a bleeder 
as had ever been Dr. Sangrado, or Gil Bias, during their most 
sanguinary career : and so true a devotee was he to his own 
system, that he spared not his own blood in his offerings to 
the grim tyrant, to whom he had devoted as many victims as 
he could possibly persuade to submit to his phlebotomy. On 
being taken ill, he caused himself to be copiously bled ; con- 
trary to the opinion of our little doctor (who with a truly 
ffenerous spirit had offered his services to his brother of the 
lancet, in his peril), and died the next morning in consequence 
of the operation. A slab of white marble soon appeared in 
the parish church to bear record of his merits, and amongst 
other virtues ascribed to him, that of fortitude : he truly 
deserved it, for, like the martyrs of old, he unquestionably 
died in support of an opinion. 

Our little doctor was no patron of inflammation after the 
foregoing fashion; he rather held with that opinion which 
Don Quixote so ably expounds to Sancho Panza, when endea- 
vouring to reconcile the hungry squire to temperance and an 
empty wallet, during one of their errant adventures; viz. that 
the seat of all health and of all diseases is the stomach ; hence, 
our doctor was seldom in the wrong, and he cured very many, 
though his operations in most of his cures were slow and sure. 
Indeed, the deceased and our little man had been as marked 
by the difference of the time usually occupied in the measures 
of their general practice, as might have been the hare and the 
tortoise in the difference of their paces in the fable. The first 
was a practitioner, who had valued himself so highly, that he 
considered his patients as much more fortunate in dying under 
his hands, than in living under those of any more ordinary 
doctor. With him there never could be murmuring for delays ; 
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for he, like Moli^re's famous physician, was decidedly of 
opinion, that as all disease is very insidious, there was nothing 
like expedition ; and that if a man did happen to die quickly 
under the rules of art, there was nothing to he feared from the 
reproaches of his heirs; which, as the French comedian so 
truly observes, cannot but be ** une grande consolation pour 
un d^fimt/' Our little doctor, on the contrary, had scarcely, 
1 fear, a sufficient notion of how blessed a thing is rest, more 
especially to the weary and worn with age, after labour ; for 
he had tne art of keeping the old so long out of their graves, 
that spendthrifts and heartless heirs, who had rich old grand- 
mothers, imcles and aunts, univers^ly set their faces against 
him, and always preferred recommending his rival to their own 
friends, as long as he lived. 

Having related the circumstances of my birth and baptism as 
above, and having just let the reader know enough of my infancy 
to convince him I was duly considered to be a very promising 
child, I shall withdraw, as it is not my intention to intrude 
self upon him any longer; but to go on with a few particulars 
respecting the little doctor. Here, therefore, I make my exit 
P. S. (prompter's side), and the scene once more shifting, I 
return to my duty, like that of the old chorus — to tell certain 
things very closely connected with the subject before the 
audience, but which will not pass immediately before their 
sight. Such I am now about relating; and then I shall proceed 
to tell the whole story about the little doctor and his youngest 
daughter. Yet, previous to giving any details of the circum- 
stances, it is proper that the reader should know who was his 
wife ; and how a person so unfortunately deficient in the out- 
ward graces ventured to think upon taking a wife at all, and 
when he did think upon it, how he managed to get one. The 
little doctor married many years before I was bom ; indeed his 
eldest child (a son) was at least fifteen or sixteen years older than 
myself — so that it is only by the report of my own and his 
friends that I can undertake to record the earlier part of his 
history. 

The family into which he married was most respectable, but 
divided by one of those barriers which have so very separative 
an influence — ^poverty and riches. Part of this family, the 
Pritchards, were East Indian. They could number more than 
one nabob among them ; at a time when nabob fortunes were 
as plentiful as lotteries, With rather more prizes for the lots of 
the adventurers. The rest of the tribe remained in humble 
gentility in England, to struggle with a poverty for which 
they were unfitted by education, and not very likely to shake 
off or improve by any personal exertions of their own. One 
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of them was the captain of a small merchant vessel^ a widowei?^ 
¥rith an only daughter. I can remember her when she had 
passed the meri£an of life, and even then she was really 
handsome. Her father, who had no share in the merchant* 
man which he navigated for others, after one of his trip^ 
abroad, returned so ill to England that he found hijaself 
dying, with no property to leave; and with this daughter, 
then but seventeen or eighteen years of age, whose beauty 
was of the most attractive order, whilst her mind was. un- 
cultivated, her temper good-natured and easy, and her 
manners *as giddy and as thoughtless as they could possibly 
be. The kindness of her heart, however, was conspicuous, 
and she attended her father's last illness with the most exem- 
plary duty and affection. The poor circumstances he was in 
at the beginning of his illness, led him to attempt to doctor 
himself by quacK medicines. 1 do not know if this hastened 
hia danger; but at last, it became so apparent, that his daughter 
determined, notwithstanding all he could say, to have proper 
advice. 

This occurred just at the time that our little doctor was 
getting the name of a *< fine man," for his skill in our parish, 
for which he afterwards became so celebrated. One evening 
he had returned home after his daily round, the bear-skin 
wrapper was laid aside, and he was directing the making-up 
of the medicines, when a girl, of such beauty as had never 
before met his eyes, came crying into the shop, and asked for 
Doctor Crawford. "I am the person you want," said the 
little man ; " what are you crying for, my dear?" ** Oh, Sir !" 
she exclaimed, "my father is dangerously ill; for God's 
sake come to him, or he'll not live till the morning." The 
doctor made sundry inquiries about who he was, his illness, 
symptoms, etc. etc., and seeing the distress of the poor girl, 
spoke to her a kind word, bidding her take comfort. He 
would go immediately, though he feared the case was a bad 
one, but he would do his best ; and if it pleased God to take 
her father, he hoped she would try to bear it like a Christian. 
" Oh, Sir!" she said, " what can I do? all our friends are great 
people, and don't know us; and if my father dies I shall be an 
orphan, with not a penny to help me." " Well, trust in God; 
trust in God;" said the doctor, for that was the word of con- 
solation which, under all circumstances, his feelings prompted 
him to offer to all persons in trouble. "And now, my dear," 
he added, " step up stairs and sit down. I'll order the chariot, 
the horses can hardly yet be taken out, and I'll drive to see 
your father, and take you back along with me." 

The doctor did so. I am not fully acquainted with all the 
circumstances of his attendance in that house of sorrow, of 
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ncknesfl) and, as it ended, of death. All I heard my mother 
•ay was, that the poor man died much happier than he other- 
wise could have done, by the doctor assuring him that he felt 
BO much for the friendless state of his daughter, that he would 
take care of her till something could be done to settle her with 
comfort The father died and was buried ; none of his East 
Indian relations that I ever heard of, went into mourning for 
him, nor inquired as to what had become of his child ; and a 
very short time was sufficient, except in the heart of the poor 
orphan, to consign to total oblivion so humble a subject of 
mortality as himself. The little doctor, though not a man of 
refined manners, had, nevertheless, that refinement of feeling 
which proceeding from a generous mind, that taught him to do 
good in the most delicate way, and he did it in the present 
instance. He managed, with strict care and honesty, to pay 
the debts (they were but small) and the funeral of the deceased, 
. out of his own funds. Little was left ; and that little, very 
probably, he made more, before he presented it to the poor 
girl, for whom he had undertaken the settlement of all her 
father's affairs. 

She now remained possessed of not much more than twenty 
pounds and her wearing apparel, which was of no great worth. 
To her it was of the least consequence, as her own beautiful per- 
son, and a certain natural gentility of appearance, would have 
given an air of grace to a clothing of rags. But this gentility 
added nothing to her good fortune, as it only helped to render 
her the more unfit for a menial station, whilst she had not 
education sufficient to obtain one of any better degree. Per- 
sons in her forlorn, humble, and neglected circumstances, are 
freed from the yoke of etiquette, and the usual restraints of 
society in minor things, to which women of more consequence 
are subjected. Such restraints are useful and beneficial in 
themselves, as they form an additional barrier to female pro- 
priety and reputation. But such as she, without friend or 
connexion interested in her welfare, with neither station to 
command, nor property to buy respect, are looked upon with 
indifference by the world around them : they are not held 
amenable to its conventional laws; and if there is none to cen- 
sure, there is also none to protect them. Many such often 
fall into evil courses, or ultimately into blight and misery, 
especially in London, where one neighbour is frequently a 
stranger to the fortunes and the sufferings of another, and 
almost to the life or death of the inhabitant of the next door. 

In the present instance, however, this unprotected condition 
of the poor girl did her no injury; and as there was no need 
to stand in awe of the customs of society in doing a good act 
to her, in a very few days after her father's fuxvet^, otv ^^ar 
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charging his lodgings, the little doctor took the orphan, of a 
cold winter's evening, wrapped her up in his own bear-skin 
cloak, and first depositing her, with great care, in his, chariot, 
got in himself, drove home, and committed his unfortunate 
guest to the charge of a respectable, elderly woman, who lived 
with him in the double capacity of a notable housekeeper and 
a humble companion, whose duties were to see the pennyworth 
come in for the penny in the management of his domestic 
concerns ; to make his tea for him, and attend to his little 
personal comforts, after the labours of the day ; and to taste 
the physic for him, when he thought upon any new mode of 
preparation for a squeamish patient. I have heard she will- 
ingly obeyed her master's orders in taking all imaginable care 
of the young creature so committed to her hands, who she 
pronounced to be as innocent and as helpless as a new-bom 
mfant ; and herself undertook to educate her in needlework, 
cookery, and other matters. The little doctor endeavoured to 
make her feel herself at home, and to amuse her mind in the 
best way he could, with a view to divert her melancholy. On 
the very first evening of her arrival he entertained her with 
shewing her his collection of stuffed birds (for he was a bit of 
a naturalist), his choice skeletons, and anatomical prepara- 
tions ; explaining to her, at great length, the difference between 
the veins and the arteries that were filled with red wax. He 
then gave her" Drelincourt on Death," with a caution not to 
believe in the story of the ghost of Mrs. Veal, for fear she 
should become superstitious, and added to the volume a couple 
of old ones of the ** Town and Country Magazine," and a 
choice little tome of all the most popular songs then in vogue 
at Ranelagh and Mary-le-bone Gardens. These latter works 
were intended by him, good man, to relieve the more serious 
studies of her own Bible and the Drelincourt, which, with the 
accomplishments that were to be imparted to her by old Mrs. 
Hannah, his factotum, he hoped would supply all the defi- 
ciencies of her education in matters of useful knowledge and 
of taste; for as to the higher branches of female instruction, 
such as history, etc., they were not much in fashion in his 
day, unless with persons of a much higher sphere than she 
was likely to occupy in society; for the doctor was himself 
accustomed to say, that it was his own father's opinion, who 
was a very sensible man, that to select one who could make a 
shirt and a pudding, were the two chief requisites in the 
choice of a wife. 

I do not know how long it might have been before the 
worthy little doctor first conceived the plan of giving the 
orphan a more particular claim, than he nad hitherto done, 
on all his services; or whether he was prompted to do so by 
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her extreme beauty and the goodness of her disposition, or 
simply by her unprotected state, or by all these motives com- 
bined. Certain it is he soon appeared to feel for her a tender- 
ness more than he had ever before shewn for any one, though 
his kindness and humanity, in the exercise of his profession, 
were constantly drawn forth. What effect the tenderness of 
her guardian (for such he might be called) produced on the 
young lady herself, I cannot tell. Whether the circumstances 
of her poverty and helplessness made her (like Desdemona, 
who saw Othello's beauty in his mind) overlook his defects of 
size and shape, or whether she was never displeased with 
them, are all points I cannot pretend to determine. All I can 
say is, that, one cheerful morning, about a year after her 
Other's death, the bells of the church were heard to ring a 
joyous peal, and that, before ni^ht, more than half the parish, 
large as it was, knew that the little doctor was marriea ; and 
as soon as the ceremony was over, and the bride carried home, 
he had as usual driven round to visit his patients, as if nothing^ 
out of the common order of things had, on that day, happened 
to him. There was no leaving town immediately after the 
ceremony, amid the delicate attendance of post-boys, waiters, 
chambermaids, and landladies ; and, indeed, at the date of his 
marriage (now more than half a century ago), going out of 
town on such occasions was strictly confined to the aristocracy ; 
all other brides and bridegrooms generally enjoying the wed- 
ding-day, with a plentiful good dinner, among their friends. 
My dear mother's first acquaintance with the worthy man 
commenced soon after he became a benedict, and I always 
heard her say that he made an excellent husband; that his 
wife seemed very happy; though, according to report, he was 
at times a little strict with her for her own benefit. My 
mother was inclined to believe this report, because the beau- 
tiful creature he had married, with all her ignorance and 
defects, though she did no positive harm to anybody, was one 
of the most giddy and thoughtless beings that ever existed ; 
one who, as a wife, constantly wanted a check from the bridle, 
and good pulling in. 

The little doctor's business increased; he new furnished his 
house in a style of taste and fashion ; his wife dressed well ; 
and genteel people visited ; carriages rolled to the door, and 
cards were interchanged ; whilst he drove as fine a pair of 
horses as any physician could have done within the circuit of 
the court. Somehow or other, these things came to the ears 
of Mrs. Crawford's great East Indian friends, and they no 
longep disdained to recollect their kindred in blood. They 
sought her out, made civil excuses for past neglect, and meet- 
ing with no cherished resentments, and the little doctor very 
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possibly thinking that his wife's connexions bein^ so respect- 
able could do him no harm, but might be benencial to him, 
very cordially accepted their overtures, and the recognition 
ended by a regular mterchanse of visits; such at length being 
called, by both parties, regard and friendship. Of the latter, 
very sufficient proofs were in time duly given by the rich 
family of the Pritchards' standing godfathers and god- 
mothers, and giving caudle cups, and silver spoons, and fees 
to nurses, all very properly, on the three several births of the 
doctor's three children. 

I can remember, when I was a child, and used occasionally 
to visit at the doctor's, seeing at his house some of these 
grand East Indians, whose manners were to me, at that 
period, a matter of great wonder and amazement. One of 
them was a gentleman, not old in years, but in constitution. 
He used to honour the little doctor with staying in his house 
for several days together, for he fancied that none of the 
medical tribe treated his case so well as he did ; and he 
always staid with him before his spring visit to Cheltenham. 
He was a tall, thin man, with a face as yellow as saffron. 
His hands were of the same colour, and the very whites of his 
eyes were of a golden hue. I remember that he used to dress 
like nobody else, for he wore, half the day, a great shawl 
night gown, lined and trimmed, and furred, that seemed as 
thick as a French bedquilt. He used to sit lounging in an 
easy chair, with his legs upon another, and always had a little 
table by his side, on which he invariably kept a pair of long 
silver tongs, that I thought were much too pretty for the fire- 
place, and yet were too large for sugar-tongs, and wondered 
what they could be for, till I found that he employed them to 
pick up his pocket handkerchief, or his newspapers, or any 
stray tning he might chance to let fall. And what with turn- 
ing and unfolding his papers (for he read nothing else, and 
had, I believe, a dozen a-day), and with fishing for his hand- 
kerchiefs, which seemed a constant resource to him ; his 
attention being directed to use the silk for the snuff, and the 
cambric for his eyes, he managed to keep up a sort of ideal 
occupation of his time that never failed him. These silver 
tongs, and a black man, whom he called his Friday (in allu- 
sion, no doubt, to Robinson Crusoe), did all the work for him 
that he required by way of attendance. I do not wonder he 
was ill, for he was the laziest man I ever saw in all my life. 
He would never walk. Sometimes for amusement he would 
play at cards ; but even then he got one of the doctor's 
children to deal for him, for the trouble seemed too great. 

Sometimes he would drive out with the little doctor in his 
chariot, when he went his round to see the patients; and 
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before doiDg so, Friday would make his appearance to pre- 
pare massa for his drive. Friday was a sly fellow, and fond 
of a jest ; and would often affect simplicity to excuse himself 
from a blunder, or a bit of a joke; for whilst hb manner 
was as submissive as Eastern pomp could desire, he would 
grin and shew his white teeth, wnen his master was not 
h>oking at him, and proceed to tie up his throat for him in a 
large shawl, muffle him up in a great coat, and a cloak over 
that too, draw on his gloves for him, and even perform the 
duty of putting his hat upon his head, — that being an office 
which the tongs could not accomplish. 

This gentleman of the East had stood godfather to the 
little doctor's only son Richard, who was always called Dick. 
Some great wit has said that there are two things certain to 
be found in every family composed of more than three or four 
members ; namely, a fool and a secret. What might be the 
secret of the little doctor's family I cannot tell, but there was 
no doubt about the fool; for a greater than his son Dick 
never existed. He was not deformed, like his father, but 
was tall and straight made ; with a smooth smock-face, and 
light hair, that boarding-school young ladies called handsome. 
He had white teeth too ; and, as he had a habit of keeping his 
mouth open, they were always in sight. J remember Dick 
when he was a great, gawky youth, almost a man. He used 
to be lingering every thing ; and would eat sugar out of the 
sugar-pot ; sit by the fire, and stare at you ; laugh if you did 
but hold up your finger ; and taught his mother s puppy-dog 
to gape on a sign, to set his godfather yawning; which 
amused the East Indian so much, that he thought it a mark 
of Dick's wit and fancy; and he, in his turn, would play 
upon Dick, by opening and shutting his long silver tongs, to 
set his godson a gaping ; and when Dick had exhausted all 
such follies, and had nothing else to do, he would sit still and 
suck his fingers. 

He was a great favourite with his godfather, who got him 
out as a cadet to India. Dick's extreme delight in his new 
regimentals amply consoled him for parting from father, 
mother, sisters, godfather, and all; whilst a friend of his, 
about as wise as nimself, who set up for a poet, addressed to 
him a copy of sentimental verses (far beyond anything by 
Mr. Bayes) on his departure from England, calling Dick, 
Clytus, and invoking all the sea-gods and goddesses, to 
favour such a son of Mars in his voyage in pursuit of glory. 
After he was gone, his mother used to read these precious 
verses to all her friends, as a tribute paid to Dick's merit^; and 
they were afterwards printed, in a volume hitherto unequalled, 
as a collection intended in sober sadness for very fine poetry. 
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All that I have ever heard of the character that Dick acquired 
in India, was that of his heing one of the greatest fools ajid 
fops that ever the British shores sent forth to that land of 
luxury, where they are not at all uncommon. Fate, however, 
soon summed up Dick's history ; for being sent up the country 
on some petty quarrel or disturbance with the natives (E 
really do not know the particulars — the when, why, or where- 
fore) he proved as good, and as true as any hero, or the 
wisest of men could have done in one particular — in the 
capability of dying ; for, as the old song says — 

*• To cure every ill 
He received a leaden pill. 
And there was an end of little Dandy O !" 

How the doctor received the news of his son's death I 
never heard — for all our family were out of town when it 
came : but I well remember hearing my father read a para- 
graph about Dick in a newspaper : where he was described 
as an irreparable loss to his friends and the Company; an 
ornament to society; a most promising young man, and a 
very gallant ofl5cer,'who fell prematurely in the discharge of 
his duty. The little doctor had now only two children left, 
both females. The eldest, who was called Nancy, like her 
brother, was not deformed ; she had just a little more sense 
than he had ; a pretty face (though nothing to be compared 
to her mother's), but she resembled her in goodnature, and 
far exceeded her in thoughtlessness, and in such a flightiness 
of manner which amounted to a degree of forwardness, that 
she was a constant plague to her father. She however married 
pretty well, for he gave her a fortune ; and never was any 
father so glad as when she did so ; for he had long lived in 
the terror of her running away with the first ensign or captain 
of any marching regiment that might happen to fall in the 
way, who would take her off. 

His youngest daughter, however, Betsy (for all his children 
were called by those once genteel, now very vulgar abbrevia- 
tions), more than compensated for all his disappointments 
about his other two children. But Betsy, and her history, 
are tilings much too interesting to be brought in at the fag- 
end of this first part of my story ; so I must leave both for 
the next, assuring my reader, in the meantime, that should 
his taste happen to be like my own, he will not be unwilling 
to be introduced to the younger lady ; nor will he find her 
story such as he every day meets with, either in real life or in 
tales of fiction. Indeed, it demands a separate narrative, 
which is the principal cause of my making this division. 
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PART THE SECOND. 

Lady, you are the craerst she alive. 

If you will lead these graces to the grave, 

And leave the world no copy. suakspbrb. 

We left the little doctor, soon after his son's death, gladly 
marrying his eldest daughter, and rejoicing in his youngest, 
of whoin I promised to give an account to my reader. But 
ere I do so, I must heg him to consider that, since the close 
of the former part and the opening of the present, a period of 
eight years has elapsed in the narrative. What a space in 
the hrief passage of man's life is eight years ! — What circum- 
stances, changes, passions, feelings, have, in that interval, 
advanced him more rapidly even than years, to make him 
hope or fear the coming hour of the great account ! — No man, 
if he he Tivise, will smile even at the passage of one day; but if 
he have sense enough to consider nis own demerits, he will 
stand mute and pause, awe-struck, at the flight of eight years ! 
How, in that space of time is the domestic and the social 
circle thinned ! One by one dropt away and gone, like the 
leaves of an autumn tree ! *' We shall all follow, cousin," as 
Silence says to Justice Shallow, whose inquiries after his old 
acquaintances are all answered by the one word-^ead ! 
Even Shallow could moralise upon it, with — " Very sure, 
very sure ; death, as the Psalmist saith, is certain to all : all 
shall die." — But not every one can with Shallow so easily 
shift from the contemplation of mortality to an every-day 
subject, which he subjoins to his reflections, when he asks 
Silence, in the same breath, *< How a good yoke of bullocks 
may sell at Stamford fair." 

Not in so careless a mood, I trust, will my reader ask con- 
cerning those acquaintances to whom I have introduced him. 
I will fancy that he says, — " What is become of the little 
doctor and his family during those eight years V I hope he 
will not hear, without some feeling of sympathy, that his wife 
is — dead. His eldest daughter? — dead. The East Indian? 
— dead. Friday ? — dead. Whilst the old housekeeper, Mrs. 

Vlll. 1* 
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Hannah, and the Little Doctor himself, and his youngest 
daughter, Betsy, are all that are left at the close of those 
eight years, of a once happy, husy family, active in all the 
usual feelings and events of common life, the departed 
memhers of it now gone to rest, as if they had never heen. 

Death is the true inspirer of charity ; for how it softens the 
spirits of most men — none hut a heart of adamant resists its 
influence; even an enemy comes out in new colours before 
us when the hand of death has cast its shadowy efibcts over 
every harsher feature in his character ; the very fool excites, 
in his dust, an interest he could never create in his life; our 
smiles at his folly are changed into tears for his lot, and " poor 
Dick," instead of " silly Dick," was, as I well remember, the 
epithet that always went before the name of the doctor's 
foolish son, whenever any mention was made of him in our 
family, after the news had arrived that brought tidings of his 
death. The earth, therefore, though the sternest of all mothers, 
has a tenderness in her bosom which exceeds all other feelings 
of the kind ; for she makes us feel for those who can no longer 
feel; she stills the breath of malice; closes the eye of envy; 
gives peace to anger; makes justice less austere; speaks all 
for those who can speak no more for themselves; whilst, at 
her behest, the angel Pity covers over the memory of all their 
human faults and frailties with her own bright wings. 

The little doctor said not much on these melancholy bereave- 
ments that reduced the circle of his fireside to so narrow a 
bound; but he felt them not the less for bearing them with 
silent submission. He had done his part; his best skill, and 
his best medicines, had all been employed, but in vain; he felt 
that human means could not go beyond these, and so he was 
reconciled to what was God's will in the disposal of events. 
He was now grown older, and wished to lessen the fag of his 

business; he gradually did so; and finally retired to R , 

in Surrey, a distance of about thirty miles from town; and 
there he only practised for kindness and charity, being weU 
content with the very handsome property he had accumulated 
during so many years of his active, useful, and laborious life. 
Betsy lived with nim, and he lived in her; for if ever man may 
be said to live in another, all his own joys or sorrows mea- 
sured by the manner in which they are felt by another human 
being, it was the little doctor in reference to this daughter, 
and now his only child. Nor was she unworthy the very high 
estimation in which he held her; loving his friends in propor- 
tion as they loved her. 

Though years have passed since I last saw her, and I was 
then a very young person, yet I can distinctly recai her even 
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now before my mental vision. In her person she might be 
said to resemble both father and mother; for she was little, 
and exceedingly deformed ; but with a face of such angelic 
beauty, so peculiarly attractive by its remarkable expression 
of intellect and sweetness, that I cannot even imi^ne a more 
perfectly beautiful countenance than she possessed. She had 
the finest hair, too, flowing in ringlets, that I ever saw ; and a 
complexion of the most exquisite purity, delicate white and 
red, varying and changing with every emotion of the mind. 
She drest simply, without pretence, yet with taste and care to 
conceal, as weU as she could do so, the misfortune of her 
form ; she generally wore full gowns, even when tight ones 
were in fashion ; and this, with a shawl or scarf thrown grace- 
fully about her, prevented the eye resting so much as it 
otherwise might have done on her figure. She was the most 
accomplished young woman, in the general acceptation of the 
word, that I have ever met with, and became such principally 
by her own exertion; she had the finest ear for music, and a 
sweet voice. Her father told me, that she would often sit up 
at night, when yet very young, to practise on an old instru- 
ment that stood in her bed-room, giving, as a reason for doing 
so, that she could not tell how it was, but she learnt more by 
an hour's study in music, at that time, than she could in four 
hours during the day. She was so fine a player on the piano- 
forte, that she might have performed in public with applause, 
had she needed to follow music as a profession. Her voice 
was not powerful, but its tones reached the heart; and every 
word as she sang was distinctly given with the most feeling 
emphasis. She had acquired several languages, and spoke 
two or three fluently. She drew with taste from nature; and 
was skilled both in astronomy and botany. In the latter, her 
father said, 8h6 was equal to many professors. She was a 
great reader, and her favourite authors were all well chosen. 
Her appreciation of literature, and the remarks she made on 
what she read, shewed a strong and original power of think- 
ing. In disposition she had all her mother's good-nature, 
without her thoughtlessness, and all her father's solid worth, 
blended with a delicacy, politeness, and refinement of manner, 
which could alone have oeen the result of her highly culti- 
vated mind and taste ; since none of her relations or friends, 
that I ever saw, could have imparted it to her; and she had 
not mingled in any of the higher circles. 

Such was Miss Betsy Crawford, and such do I well remem- 
ber her. Yet good as she was, dutiful to her father, feeling 
and religious, and not at all vain, yet was she a mortal, and as 
such she had her fault; or, to call it by its gentlest name, her 
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weakness — an over-sensitiveness about the deformity of her 
person. Not all her talents, acquirements, not all her worth, 
the beauty of her countenance, the happiness of her home, 
nor any other blessing she possessed, seemed to weigh with 
her as any sufficient counterbalance to this one great misfor- 
tune; not even the sense of its being irremediable could 
reconcile her to bear it as she ought. I have no doubt, from 
my own knowledge of her character, that the slavish manner 
in which she toiled day and night, and from so early a period, 
to attain such high accomplishments, had their first and 
strongest motive in an eager desire to do what she could to 
render herself as estimable as possible in opposition to her 
peculiarity of shape. She was so sensitive on this head, that 
she was pained by every trifle, if she did but fancy it referred 
to her figure; whilst the rudeness or the jests, even of any 
idle boy (as such saucy boys will sometimes say a rude thing 
on the sight of personal deformity) in the village streets, gave 
her a degree of pain that in one of her superior sense was as 
surprising as it was pitiable. All allusions of this sort, how- 
ever remotely made, were to her like moral Injuries, an offence 
she could not brook. 

This extreme sensitiveness about her person rendered her, 
also, in some degree, doubtful and suspicious of her friends, 
in respect to their expressions of the admiration in which they 
really held her. She fancied that though in a man a defect 
of figure was not of much consequence (and, no doubt, her 
love and veneration for her father gave rise to the opinion), 
yet in a woman, it was a misfortune for which nothing could 
compensate. She thought it must offend the feelings as well 
as the perceptions of others, and create an involuntary sense 
of disgust, even in those who were the best disposed towards 
her, by a constant view of the disagreeable object before their 
eyes. She attributed all the gentle hints given to her on this 
subject by those friends to remove so groundless a notion from 
her mind, as the delicate suggestions of amiable persons, who 
wished not to hurt her feelings, and therefore concealed or dis- 
guised even their own. To such a degree had she carried this 
absurd prejudice, that she fancied it even a sin for any who 
were deformed to marry, lest they should bring into the world 
creatures as unfortunate as themselves. 

How she reconciled this idea with the propriety of her 
father's marriage, I do not know. Perhaps her knowledge of 
the forlorn circumstances from which her mother had been 
rescued, might, in her mind, have removed the objection as 
far as it concerned that individual deviation from a general 
rule ; or she might have excused in him what she would have 
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deemed unpardonable in another. Nor if* it at all uncommon 
for children to do so in respect to their parents. How often 
do we see good children, especially where they have been 
endeared by a fond treatment, who will entirely close both 
eyes and ears to the wrong their parents have committed in 
regard to others, whilst to the same acts of injustice they would 
be perfectly alive in a stranger. This is nature: nor is it 
to be altogether condemned; as it were pity that every strong 
affection of the human heart, and every natural tie of kindred, 
should be subjected to take its degree either of strength, or of 
endurance, from the worth of the object on whom it is be- 
stowed. If that were made the measure of duty and affection, 
a striking example of God's providence would be lost, for that 
Providence which causes the rain to fall alike on the just and 
on the unjust, has equally, for the benefit of all, caused the 
most worthless man alive (except in a few rare instances) not 
to be without kindred or connexion to love and to cherish him. 
But such a blessing, unless he change his course, will, at the 
last, but magnify his fearful account, for having abused this 
as well as the rest of God's mercies, by drawing forth good 
feelings and charitable opinions when totally imdeserved. 

Miss Betsy Crawford did not conceal from her father her 
resolution never to marry, even would any worthy person 
think of a creature so unfortunate as herself. The little doc- 
tor, who knew the extreme delicacy of her constitution, and 
that her sister had died in her confinement with her only child, 
probably thought her resolution a wise one, and knowing that 
with the fortune he could leave her, and her own superior 
mind, she could always be independent, wanting neither com- 
petence nor resources in herself, he took every pains to 
strengthen her in such a determination for single blessedness. 
Perhaps, also, his extreme fondness had some share in his 
doing so, for he could not endure the thought of parting from 
her ; she was all the world to him. 

Whilst this consciousness of personal deformity rendered 
her naturally modest disposition very humble, it also rendered 
her very grateful ; as, from her fancied disagreeableness to 
others, she accepted all those little attentions and kindnesses 
of friends, so commonly paid to the young and the deserving, 
as real benefits, and debts of more than ordinary obligation. 
The surest way to the possession of her heart was not by praise 
(which she doubted), but by that respect which is delicately 
shaded by deference, and mmgled with strong marks of affec- 
tion. With such a mind as hers, long acted upon by the 
pensive and solitary indulgence of sentiment and sensibility, 
every source of feeling becomes like conductors of the electric 
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fluid, all liable to one influence, and each capable of receiving 
and trembling before the slightest shock. 

I have been thus minute in endeavouring to convey an idea 
of the constitution of an uncommon mind, when it was un- 
happily inoculated with one morbid feeling, which, like an 
insidious disease (though it may not immediately disclose 
itself to the eye in outward appearance), is nevertheless carry- 
ing on its destructive progress within, and preparing the way 
for future danger, often death. For, unless I had been so, I 
could very ill convey to my reader any adequate notion of the 
motives of Miss Crawford, which led to the events I have 
undertaken to narrate. Those are very few — but what a world 
of character, of feeling, of trial, is sometimes dependent on 
one slight event ! Slight in itself, yet oftentimes productive 
of the most serious consequences to the individual himself. 
Of him we may hear nothing but the mention of an event that 
seems trivial to us, whilst we see not the characters which that 
one single event may have traced on the secret heart ; no im- 
mediate change may be on the brow, but O how swift ! how 
bitter may be the change that works within ! Full and beau- 
tiful may be the flower, small and vile may be the worm that 
lies within its bosom ; nor is the insect known to be poisonous 
till the beautiful bloom of the flower is gone, and its gorgeous 
head lies fallen and scattered in the dust. 

The little doctor and his daughter had retired to R , in 

Surrey ; I have been at their house. It was moderately large, 
but without pretence to any particular distinction, unless it 
might be said to derive it from the very beautiful country in 
which it was situated ; hill, valley, and wood, were on every 
side. There was a good library, and a room called the sur- 
gery, in which the Tittle doctor had placed his very curious 
and numerous preparations of anatomical subjects, with the 
nature of which he had taken a pleasure in making his daughter 
almost as well acquainted as himself. And she, delighting in 
pleasing her father, and in gaining something in every branch 
of knowledge, had been diligent to turn what she thus gained 
from him to good account, in the contemplation of that won- 
derful economy of nature which pervades the whole creation. 
Here, also, the medicines, still in daily use, were deposited ; 
for though the doctor called himself retired, he was really only 
so from general practice ; as the poor who needed his aid, or 
any friend who wished to consult him, had all his skill and 
drugs at command, and with perfect goodwill. Such was his 
love of his old profession, that he was never heard to complain 
of being disturbed at any unseasonable hour, and the bear- 
skin wrapper was still huddled on with alacrity, as his little 
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eyes would glisten at any extraordinary call upon his time or 
skill; and he would still talk, more from habit than anything 
else, of being in a hurry, and torn to pieces by his numerous 
engagements, just as he did in the early part of his professional 
career, when he gained above a thousand a year by his prac- 
tice, and now gained nothing but the pleasure of it, and the 
still greater pleasure of doing much good gratuitously. 

The drawing-room of his house and his daughter's apart- 
ment displayed taste and elegance in their decorations; in 
the former there were a few good pictures, purchased at her 
request, and the latter contained her musical instruments and 
all the objects and materials of her pursuits. 1 was delighted 
with seeing her sketches and her herbals ; both did honour to 
her taste. She was particularly fond of pictures, and said that 
good ones were constantly refreshers of the intellectual spirit, 
though the same were always in view and looked upon every 
day for years together. The house stood within a pretty 
garden. There was a shrubbery, orchard, and field adjoining 
It. The little doctor, whose life had been one of much action, 
could not at any time rest quiet so long as his daughter ; he 
found, therefore, a use^l and salutary means of indulging 
this propensity to motion by going from plantation to field, 
from field to orchard, sometimes labouring a little in either 
himself, and always busied in directing some improvement or 
some change ; so that his daughter said, playfully, that when 
he planted a tree, he would never let it stand still long enough 
to grow. 

For nearly two years this worthy and inoffensive parent 
and child lived most happily together. They did not enter 
much into company, but when they did so, they were always 
welcomed. Sometimes, in summer, a friend or two came 
down from London to see them. Amongst these were the 
second and rising generation of the great East Indian friends, 
who had formerly neglected and afterwards sought the late 
Mrs. Crawford. In regard to them also the world had not 
stood still. Some had rendered their previous good fortune 
better, others worse. Some had played a wise part with it, 
or, at least, a worldly wise, making what was much still more, 
but without much scruple as to the means ; and others, had 
played the fool, and lost at home, by extravae;ant or indolent 
courses, the wealth which toil and good luck had so hardly 
gained for them abroad. But, in the general reception of 
these relatives, the little doctor made no great difference ; for 
not one of them was of sufficient merit to win much of his 
regard, and he was not one of those who confound general 
courtesy and hospitality with that warmth of true friendship 
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whose claims increase on the heart in proportion as esteem 
and intimacy diminish the forms of outward ceremony. 

On the whole, the Little Doctor and Miss Crawford were 
considered to live very oddly; very retired for persons who 
came from such a place as London, and could anord to keep 
so handsome a house, and drive such a fine pair of horses. 
ITiis love of retirement the little doctor very rationally 
accounted for. When he was occasionally asked if he did 
not miss his old busy home, he would smile and say. No, for 
he could still hear the sound of the pestle and mortar, so that 
he was not quite lost for want of nis old trade ; and as to 
lumtelf he was like the tortoise, that carries home on his 
back, for all those things that made home to him he had 
brought down with him to his new residence in the country — 
his daughter and his own mind; which latter, he blessed God, 
had never been an idle one, and he knew none but the empty 
headed, and the empty hearted, who were not at home any- 
where. From this slight circumstance, my reader will gather 
that the little doctor, in his age, had turned philosopher; 
indeed, truth to tell, I believe he had always been one, for if 
always endeavouring to act up to the light of conscience and 
of reason, when it bums clearly and brightly within, and 
doing contentedly his duty in that state of life in which it had 
pleased God to call him, be philosophy, I know no man of 
ancient or modem story who, in these points, might be said 
to have excelled our litUe doctor. Whilst never to be weary 
in doing good was always in his mouth, for he was a great 
lover of short and strong sentences, and, what was better, he 
often used them as he did his watch, to put him in mind of 
the seasonable moment to discharge a dut}- or perform an 
obligation. 

After he had been about two years in the country, there 
came into the neighbourhood, on a visit to a widowed mother, 
a gentleman who had retiuned from abroad on leave of 
absence from his regiment, for the recovery of his health, 
which had been much injured by the effects of a fever that 
had nearly carried him off in some West India station. 
Captain Robertson soon became acquainted with our little 
doctor; for his mother, who entertained a high opinion of 
that excellent person's skill, begged him to call and see her 
son, and tell her what he thought of his case. Our medical 
man considered it serious, but not hopeless ; ordered medicine 
and regimen, and said time and country air must do the rest, 
for the constitution was so weakened and shaken, that his 
cure could not be performed in a day, nor in a month, 
perhaps not in a year. 
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Captain Robertson ivas not one of those officers who, in 
time of war, are merely good food for powder, and are as well 
to be shot at as any other mark. Nor was he one of that 
class whose merits are entirely confined to superior skill and 
courage in his profession. Nor was he of the very common 
order of military, who are considered so desirable in earrison 
towns, where uieir red coats help to make the balls gay, 
whilst the wearers of them take off the daughters that might 
otherwise hang on hand, and lessen the strifes of rivalry 
between country gentlemen, by distancing them in the pur- 
suit of an heiress, as easily as a practised racer does a common 
hunter in going over the course. No: Captain Robertson 
was, by birUi, education, manners, and feeling, a gentleman ; 
in all tilings a man of superior condition. He neither thought 

arht morals, nor irreligion, as any necessary or becoming 
juncts of his profession. He had not, in his military career, 
devoted his leisure hours merely to idleness, lounging, and 
the mess; nor did he break the hearts of school girls, and 
make promises only to forget them. He had prepared bis 
mind by study for that observation and development, which 
he had exercised with so much power during his travels in 
foreign countries ; whilst he had just so much of the military 
manner about him, in private life, as convinced vou, by the 
union of frankness, grace, and ease, that he had long been 
accustomed to the society of the higher class of his own pro- 
fession, and had mingled with the various and the best circles, 
which, in all countries, are open to those who follow the career 
of arms. 

Such a character as we have described in our little doctor 
could not fail, on a first acquaintance, to amuse (if it were 
only by contrast or opposition) so elegant and so refined a 
man as Captain Robertson. He thought his medical adviser 
very eccentric, whilst his slight touch of city or under-bred 
manners did not escape observation ; and he could not speak 
to his mother of the doctor's figure, wrapped in its bear-skin 
hide, without indulging a hearty laugh. Indeed, if the truth 
must be spoken, he felt, perhaps, as most high-bred and 
refined perons do feel, somewhat of that annoyance which 
generally accompanies a first introduction to men, however 
superior may be their real merit, who have contracted, from a 
long habit of mingling with vulgar and common persons, a 
little of their gancherie. But though quick in feeling these 
demerits, or rather the absence of manners which were of his 
own sphere in an intimate acquaintance, Captain Robertson 
was not a prejudiced man even to his own caste ; he was free 
from that most besetting sin so frequently found amongst the 
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worthiest of the military. He at first learnt to tolerate, and 
at last to like the little doctor. 

Soon after his arrival, the captain had suffered from a severe 
return of illness; and, during this period, the extreme kind- 
ness, attention, and the skill displayed by his medical friend, 
wrought on a good disposition like his as they ought to do. 
The doctor's care of him was also a great consolation to his 
mother ; and, to the honour of his head and heart be it spoken, 
he had retained for her all the strong and simple affection of 
his boyish days. He never for a moment forgot the fond 
parent who had nursed him in her arms, and had guided the 
nrst steps of his infancy and his youth. Like Coriolanus for 
Volumnia, he felt that he owed to her his first duty, a duty 
that adds grace to the manly spirit, and in no way impairs 
either its dignity or its independence; his actions seemed to 
say that he had taught his own heart towards her, to feel — 

" Of thy deep duty more impression shew 
Than that of common sons." 

For some time after the captain's convalescence, the little 
doctor still kept him under arrest in his own chamber, and 
there he very frequently favoured his patient with his com- 
pany. Now better acquainted, the captain began to have a 
nigh relish for the conversation of a man whose mind was not 
ill stored with a knowledge derived from books, but yet was 
far more rich in a long and shrewd observation of mankind 
in many of its most marked varieties of character. He was 
reconciled to all his deficiencies, alive to all his merits, and so 
enjoyed his originality, that even the bear-skin had become 
well accepted in his estimation amongst the singularities and 
oddities of his friend. 

Hitherto Captain Robertson had been too much accustomed 
to shun persons who did not please him on a first general 
acquaintance. In such introductions, it is manner alone that 
makes the impression ; there is seldom opportunity to go 
deeper, for manner, like dress and person, makes the man in 
the world, but worth and sense are the things that stamp the 
man out of it. 

Some there are who shew their best in society, others their 
worst ; a few shrink within themselves, and keep the treasures 
of their mind fast locked, only to be opened by him who has 
the right key. Some are never thoroughly known till circum- 
stances, often slight in themselves, awaken a strong but dor- 
mant sympathy, when the whole man comes forth with sur- 
prising energy; and such a man may be likened to the organ, 
that stands mute till its chords are awakened by a true touch, 
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when it pours foriih such a volume of harmony, that it is as a 
whole band within itself, and overpowers all the weaker voices 
and minor instruments, which were only heard with effect 
whilst the mighty engine kept silence. Other men there are, 
who have that flexibility of character which fits them for all 
humours, and they fall mto the tone of all societies, with as 
much ease as the dancer varies his steps and his motions to 
the changes of the measure that sets him in action. These 
are the persons who have everybody's gooH word, and 
please every one ; but such as these are but the puppets and 
grimaciers of society, who have neither character of mind nor 
of heart, nor of any fixedness or constancy ; such are fasci- 
nating companions, but never fast friends. 

Though Captain Robertson, on a slight acquaintance, had 
not been so well pleased with the manners of the little doctor, 
yet, on closer contact, he had found that the difference between 
his friend and himself existed only in manner, not in mind, 
for in all essentials they were of the same way of thinking : 
they could understand each other by the intuition of honest 
hearts, and soon, therefore, entertained in each other's society 
that confiding, quiet, and unwearied pleasure, which is neither 
the result of brilliant wit, nor of great talents, nor of practised 
ease and display, but arises from good minds exchanging 
good thoughts, in the language of good sense and education. 

The intimacy thus agreeably formed continued, and on the 
captain becoming better in health, he was invited to his 
friend's house, where, of course, he was introduced to Miss 
Crawford. He had previously heard all about her accomplish- 
ments, her amiability, defect of person, and resolution never 
to marry, both from his own mother and the lady's father^ 
The high praises these worthies had bestowed on her, prepared 
him to meet a very extraordinary woman. And she had 
heard so much of him, that her expectations were scarcely less 
raised than his own. High ideas of a person to whom a man 
is about to be introduced, with one who is vain or pedantic, 
always induce him, on a first meeting, to play off* a thousand 
airs, to shew what are his own pretensions to the extraordinary 
individual of whom he has heard so much, and who he there- 
fore considers very capable of appreciating such superiority as 
he gives himself credit for possessing. Some of the most 
ludicrous airs of vanity and self-conceit that I have ever seen 
have been played off* on such occasions. But with a modest 
mind, the effect is altogether contrary; it leads rather to a 
retiring and embarrassed demeanour; and so it was, on both 
sides, m the present instance. The captain felt so much 
respect for the superiority of Miss Crawford, that he was more 
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reserved than it was natural with him on first meeting her ; 
and her native modesty sunk into absolute timidity on this 
first introduction, so that she was not sufficiently self-possessed 
to do justice to her unquestionable merit. The little doctor 
did not apprehend any such lurking feelings as these would 
arise to keep at a distance two agreeable persons so capable 
of appreciating each other, and being familiar with each, he 
sustained the greater part of the conversation that passed 
between them ; and was the only one of the three who main- 
tained his natural character, because he felt and spoke with 
his accustomed freedom. On the whole, the captain returned 
to his mother rather disappointed in Miss Crawford, and said 
very little more about her, than that it was a pity that a young 
woman with so handsome a face should be so deformed in her 
figure. 

Miss Crawford, from the respect she entertained for her 
father's friend, did not doubt the captain's merit, though he 
had made no impression on her at their first meeting. She 
neither thought him so very superior, nor so very handsome 
as her father had so often described him. But a little time 
entirely changed these opinions, and she thought him not 
only the most delightful, but, to her taste, the handsomest 
man she had ever seen, so strangely do our subsequent impres- 
sions of the same object differ from our former ones. Nor is 
this at all wonderful; the countenance which we at first beheld 
with indifference, when there was no feeling in it to give life 
and expression, often comes before us with no recommendation 
but that of mere feature and complexion. If the face is not 
remarkable in these last particulars, we may frequently think 
it plain, though, under other circumstances, it is capable of 
becoming beautifiil in our eyes — beautiful in that expression 
which changes every feature by the light and harmony it 
throws over all. Even as we may look on a scene in nature, 
which, when viewed in cloudless monotony, unrelieved by any 
change, appears dull and uninviting; yet the same scene will 
at once become brilliant and lovely, when the streaming lights 
and the chequering shades play upon it with the most varied 
and fascinating effects, marking the most striking points, 
throwing into shadow a defect, bringing forward an unheeded 
perfection, and blending the whole into harmony and grace. 
Even such effects as the heavens, and they alone, can pro- 
duce onj the landscape, does the mind produce on the human 
countenance. 

That of Captain Robertson was such as I have described : it 
was well-looking at all times; but there was little in it to 
create admiration in moments of indifference, or with indif- 
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rent persons. The beauty of his countenance arose from 
the emotions of his mind; and then no painter could have 
depicted it; since its character consisted in what Coleridge has 
so well remarked to be the very perfection of manly beauty — a 
sweetness and tenderness which is not effeminate, but feminine 
in its expression. 

The intimacy between the families increased ; nor shall I 
here dwell on the gradual progress of that intimacy. The 
result of it, however, was this — that the captain found that 
neither his own mother, nor the young lady's father, had at 
all over-rated her merit ; indeed he thought they had rather 
&llen short of than exaggerated the praise due to her ; and 
she, on her part, no less estimated him. He deemed her the 
best, the most gifted, the most amiable and winning creature 
he had ever seen ; and as to the defect in her shape, it had 
grown familiar to his sight, and was so coimterbalanced in 
his estimation, by the accomplishments of her mind, that he 
thought no more of it : when he conversed with her, his eyes 
looked on her expressive and affectionate countenance, whose 
principal charm would be able to defy the touch of time itself, 
as time could not so readily despoil the mind of its perfections, 
which rendered that countenance so bewitching in his eyes. 
Yet from what I heard, even at this period of their acquaint- 
ance, he had not thought of her as a wife, any more than she 
did of him as a husband. Her resolution never to marry ; and 
in respect to him, his having lived so long unmarried, made 
both, perhaps, not very likely to admit as truth the common 
notion of the world, that no feeling of strong regard can exist 
between two persons of opposite sexes but they must imme- 
diately be thinking of marriage. 

Captain Robertson was also a gentleman of small fortune; 
and yet he had been accustomed to a style of life, and to those 
habits of society, that are dependent even on superior fortune 
for their support. This style of living is a common misfortune 
with the military and the members of the clubhouses in Lon- 
don: it becomes at last, from habit, a necessity; and such 
men would be as unhappy and as uncomfortable, if reduced to 
the frugality of a plain domestic economy, as persons who 
have lived in a homely way would be if reducea to extreme 
poverty or absolute distress. His habits, though not extra- 
vagant, had never been those of confined circumstances, for 
he had never had any one but himself to provide for; and he 
knew nothing; of what is justly called management in his 
affairs. He had a high and independent spirit, one which 
would have scorned to sacrifice honour or gentlemanly feeling 
to any motive of worldly advantage; and he had a mortal 
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dread of being supposed capable of seeking a wife for her 
fortune ; and yet he could not afford to marry without one. 
Hitherto no woman who had united in herself the power to 
win his affections and to enable him to wed her, had fallen in 
his way ; hence was he a bachelor. He had never entertained 
an idea of seeking Miss Crawford for the fortune it was well 
known she must inherit ; and as to falling in love with her, on 
their first acquaintance, it had seemed to him a thing utterly 
out of the question. He indulged, therefore, in the pleasure 
of her society without fear. But the over-confident are always 
the first to fall bv their own presumption. How it all hap- 
pened I cannot tell, yet certain it is that, not many months 
elapsed before Captain Robertson loved Miss Crawford with 
the truest, deepest affection, and was no less beloved by her. 
So gradual was the progress of this attachment, that I believe 
not till circumstances had led them to think upon the nature 
of their own feelings were they fully conscious of the truth. 

Captain Robertson had repeatemy said to his mother that 
he had no thoughts of Miss Crawford, when the old lady ques- 
tioned him on his so frequently going to the doctor's house, 
but that he much valued the society both of him and his 
daughter. She remarked, though her son's health was improved, 
that something seemed to hang upon and depress his spirits. 
If any acquaintance jested him about the little doctor's 
daughter, he would look serious, as if he felt hurt or offended. 
Why, thought she, should her son be offended at being jested 
about that young lady, more than about any other? At first 
too, she observed, he had been in the habit of praising her to 
others very highly: he now rather avoided any mention of 
her name; and he was vexed if his intimacy at her father's 
was alluded to. She fancied also that she detected her son in 
shewing many little affectionate attentions to Miss Crawford 
by stealth, as if he had a meaning in them not to be read by 
every eye. 

Sometimes he would abstain from going to the house, and 
even decline an invitation; but these short absences were 
always followed by redoubled marks of attention, and more 
frequent and much longer visits. She observed that he listened 
to Miss Crawford's songs with rapture; read the books that 
were her favourites; walked with her, dwelt on her words, 
and often repeated her expressions ; and watched and gave a 
meaning to many trifling things she said or did, which would 
have escaped the notice of any other person. At last his 
mother felt assured that there was some painful struggle going 
on in his own bosom, and that he watched the conduct of 
Miss Crawford to raise or to depress his hopes, if hopes he had 
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permitted himself to indulge concerning her. Her son, she 
knew, was not one of those coxcomhs who think every woman 
who receives a friend with kindness and complacency must of 
necessity he in love with him, and have designs upon his hand 
or upon his heart She did not wonder, therefore, if he felt an 
afifection for Miss Crawford, that he was anxious and doubtful 
concerning its return ; but she did wonder that he delayed to 
satisfy that doubt; and so she told him ; but the subject seemed 
painral, and he avoided it as much as possible. She would 
not, therefore, force it upon him. 

But however diffident Captain Robertson might be of his 
own pretensions, he had no serious cause to apprehend that he. 
was other than agreeable to Miss Crawford ; for she was much 
too affectionate, too frank, too guileless a character, long to be 
able to conceal any feeling that had made a deep impression 
on her heart. She had all that true modesty which is con- 
sistent with the most perfect sincerity; with her, therefore, 
affection shewed itself in its highest and most captivating 
form : it spoke undesignedly in those thousand little name- 
less things that give the charm of tenderness to the least act 
towards one beloved, needing no other tongue. It was the 
same on his part. To them might well be applied those lines 
of a modem poet — 

** If hitherto we have not said we loved. 
Yet hath the heart of each declared its love 
By all the tokens wherein love delights." 

In the presence of Captain Robertson she felt an animation 
which the sight of no other being could create. Her eyes 
beamed brighter, her joy gladdened her smile, and rendered 
more buoyant her step: her love for him trembled in the 
modulations of her voice, or sometimes checked her mirth, or 
at others awakened the tear of feeling for persons and things 
remote to her affections, yet borrowing from them a power to 
interest her pity and awaken her emotions. Captain Robert- 
son could not be so blinded by diffidence, but that he saw all 
this; and felt certain he had inspired in an uncommon mind an 
uncommon affection. He well knew the worth of that mind, 
and therefore. the value of having so firm a place in it. But he 
paused ere he determined how to act; for one obstacle, which, 
m the first instance, his reason had pointed out to him, was not 
removed. He paused to consider if it were possible to overcome 
the resolution Miss Crawford had persisted in maintaining that 
she would never marry; and, if he could not, how he ought 
to act. Yet this consideration produced no immediate change 
in his conduct; for whilst he yet doubted, he ever more sought 
her company : such is the cnarm of feeling we are beloved, 
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that neither douht, nor pause, nor necessity, can conquer its 
bewitching influence. There is, indeed, I fear, no true cure 
for an unhappily placed and strong affection, but that to know 
we are not beloved by the object of it. Indifference to our 
feelings, or the alms-gift of pity, is a certain cure, and needs 
but a little time to produce all its effects. But to be loved, 
and by a mind worth winning, is a charm so irresistible as to 
require almost more than human strength to shake off its soul- 
subduing power. 

In Miss Crawford the new-bom feeling allied itself to all 
that was good, all that was pure, in her own gentle nature; 
indeed, none but the pure in heart can experience what she 
felt: that sweetest love, which like the flower that expands 
but in the light, and closes its delicate petals as the day goes 
down, even so would such a feeling of true affection shrink 
within itself at the first approach of that overshadowing dark- 
ness which ever accompanies evil. There may be unholy 
passion, but there never was unholy love. Her feelings for 
Captain Robertson lent a beauty to every object in nature — 
the woods, the paths, in which she delighted to pursue her 
botanical studies, seemed invested with a fresher, a more 
enlivening hue as she now looked on them : there was 
poetry in the flowers and herbs of the field, which she had 
never before felt half so vividly : the river, as she strayed by 
its side, seemed to flow more beautifully than ever before her 
sight; whilst the song of the lark had in it a note of gladness, 
and the hours of the day fled with the swiftness of a spirit's 
wing. Could such feelings last, could life be such a dream, 
who but would covet it! Who would descend from the heaven 
of imagination, to the cold, the dull realities of common life! 
There are those who feel this; but they also feel that this 
world is not their home, and that God, who implanted such 
bright, such ethereal hopes in their bosoms, has reserved the 
only true fruition of them for himself. They who love deeply, 
disinterestedly, have hearts that are fit for Him, and to Him 
they will turn at last; though, alas! too seldom, with all their 
strength, with all the devotion of their souls, till earthly objects 
are either snatched away or imbittered to their hopes. 

Would that I could perfectly trace out the conclusion of 
these few and simple events; but my information is imperfect; 
it was principally gleaned after these painful circumstances 
had become shadowy matters of the past; and my record of 
them can only be traced from what I learnt. From such 
information as I could gain, it appeared that no arguments on 
the part of Captain Robertson, no devotion of afiection, not 
even the sight of his distress, nor the promptings of her own 
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hearty could induce Mits Crawford to change her retolution. 
She loyed, but refused him ; and in that refusal she was strongly 
supported by her father, who enjoined her never to marry. 
The sole oljection, on the part of both father and daughter, 
arose, I believe, from her deformity. 

Many were the efforts made by Captain Robertson to over- 
come such objections ; but it was all m vain ; and, after many 
bitter struggles with his own feelings, he one evening suddenly 
appeared before them, when they had no expectation of seeing 
him; for of late he had discontmued his visits at the house. 
On a first view there did not appear to be anything unusual in 
bis maimer: the same air of melancholy, of deep depression, 
as be had lone worn, was on every feature : he said httle, and 
avoided all allusions to past circumstances. He merely men- 
tioned, in the course of casual conversation, that on the next 
day he was going to town, to attend on the Duke of York, 
wno was then commander-in-chief, and who had always been 
remarkably kind to him. The little doctor, who well knew 
that the captain was a gallant officer, and much favoured by 
the duke, aoubted not that something was designed for him 
in the way of promotion. But the captain did not enter further 
on the subject; and only added, that he had called to thank 
him for the many attentions he had received at his hands, 
before he took his departure. For some time the conversation 
was principally kept up by the old gentleman. It had com- 
menced in the garden, where he was walking with his daughter 
when their friend arrived. The doctor was called off to one 
of his poor patients : Captain Robertson and Miss Crawford 
remained. 

It was the close of summer : the air was mild and warm ; 
and there was a peculiar stillness and serenity about the 
evening that had been the subject of remark just before the 
doctor left them. "1 shall often think of this place," said 
Captain Robertson, ** when 1 am far away; and think, but 

for my unhappy destiny, I might " He paused, as if he 

would check a train of thought that was leading him further 
than he intended. 

Miss Crawford, who knew the pain she had been the cause 
of inflicting, and what she had nerself suffered, said, in the 
gentlest manner, and with an emotion which shewed how 
much her own feelings were interested in the subject, " I hope, 
Captain Robertson, 'you will often see this place again; you 
know how welcome your Qoming will always be to my father, 
and," she added, after a slight pause, "to myself." "No," 
he replied, "I shall never see you more." "Never!" she 
said : " oh. Captain Robertson! what do you mean ?" 

VIII. 11 
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There was an eagerness, an anxiety, in the voice, manner, 
apd look, that accompanied these words which spoke a world 
of feeling, douht, fear, hope, to him to whom they were ad- 
dressed, and who could never hear the slightest sentence from 
her lips with indifference. He looked at her for a moment, 
and then exclaimed, " Why — why will you drive me from you? 
I cannot, indeed I cannot, part from you. And yet — you are 
silent! Must I go? Is there no hope, hut the shadow of a 
hope, thajt you may he induced to change your purpose ? If 
there is, speak it, and spare me these hitter feelings." 

She turned aside to conceal her emotion; drew a deep 
breath to enable herself to speak articulately, for the power 
of utterance, in these moments of his quitting her for ever, 
seemed almost gone, and then said, with energy, ^* I dare not 
change my resolution : it is founded on what I believe to be 
right; but God alone knows what I have suffered, what I do 
suffer, to abide by it." 

"Well then," he added, mournfully, "it is as I expected — 
all is over — no more weakness ; there shall be no more on my 
part; this, then, is the last time." He again looked at her 
fixedly, as if he could never remove his eyes from the sight of 
the dear face he had so loved, as he now saw it bathed in tears 
before him, and knew that he was the cause of those tears 
being shed. A gleam of joy at the thought of her affection 
for him came over his countenance, as, with a look, a voice, 
that spoke unutterable tenderness, he pressed .her hand to his 
lips, and bade her a last adieu. " Farewell I" he said, " dear- 
est girl, farewell ! these are bitter moments ; but you have 
felt for me — I will try to think of that. You will yet remem- 
ber me with some affection, that shall console me — I will try 
to bear it. Oh ! I will never cease to pray that God may 
bless you; — farewell, for ever!" He lingered not another 
moment, but rushing from her, as if he dared not trust his 
own resolution, he quitted the presence of that being in whom 
his happiness, almost his very existence, was bound up ; and 
who had thus sacrificed both him and herself to her precon- 
ceived opinions of doing what was right. He quitted her : it 
was, indeed, for ever. I have now but to relate the sequel of 
this remarkable and unfortunate attachment between two per- 
sons so truly amiable ; and, however few and simple are the 
events connected with it, yet they are, nevertheless, so out of 
the common order of things, that, had I not known the parties 
so long and so well, I should scarcely have credited their 
probability. 

About two years after the last-named event, I was returning 
from the sea-side, where I had been staying with my mother 
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at a bathing-place for the benefit of my health, and where we 
had lingered through the autumn, and till the beginning of 
November. In our way to London, we were to pass through 

the town of R , in Surrey. We did not intend to stop on 

the road more than to change the horses. We commenced 
our journey about ten o'clock in the morning ; the day proved 
cold and bitter. Towards the afternoon, so fast came down 
the snow that it considerably impeded our progress ; and one 
of the horses slipping in such a manner that it was with the 
greatest difficulty the postboy had prevented both from coming 
down, he was ooligea to drive slower, for the horse that had 
slipped went lame. The snow fell faster and thicker; the 
frost was intense ; and we were so benumbed with cold, and 
the evening was drawing on so quickly, that we determined 

to stop for the night at the inn of the next town of R , and 

if we found ourselves capable of the exertion, after taking 
some refreshment, we would sally forth and call on the little 
doctor, for we knew he stiU resided on the outskirts of that 
place. We were enabled to put our plan into execution. 
But, though my mother knew that her old medical friend still 
resided there, she did not know what might have happened in 
his family during the last four or five years, not having heard 
from him. We knocked, therefore, very gently at the door, 
as persons do who approach a dwelling with somewhat a feel- 
ing of doubt respecting the welfare of its inmates, who are 
wholly unprepared for their reception. 

The door was slowly opened by Mrs. Hannah herself. She 
did not immediately recollect my mother, who was wrapped 
up in a large cloak ; and I was grown quite out of her remem- 
brance. The old housekeeper looked, as long as I could 
remember her, so aged, that time with her seemed to have 
stood still since we last saw her ; as he sometimes does with 
the ruins of a very old building, the last portion of whose walls 
or towers appears to continue the same in hoary antiquity for 
twenty or more years together, when, previous to that period, 
many can remember great dilapidations and rapid changes 
towards decay to have taken place. Mrs. Hannah looked to 
me exactly the same as 1 could remember her when I was a 
child, and when I used often to be committed to her motherly 
care in my infantine visits to the little doctor's wife and daugh- 
ters. There stood before me my ancient acquaintance, with 
the same withered, furrowed cheek ; the same dimness of sight 
and slowness of hearing ; the same old salutation of respect, 
followed by the " What may you please to want?" that I could 
remember in years past and gone. The very cap, apron, and 
gown, seemed the same. The former had its antiquated mob. 
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and its neat close plaits, and the apron its full flounce, a dis- 
tinction upon which the wearer prided herself, as differing 
from the usual fashion of meaner domestics. We inquired for 
her master and his daughter. " Master's pretty well," said 
the aged dame ; " but as for young mistress — ^but may be you 
don't know ; there's been sad things with her. But step in, 
step in ; you'll be very welcome, though they don't see every- 
body that calls; but I am sure they will be glad to see you." 
There was no time for further inquiry, as, whilst she yet spoke, 
she opened a parlour door near tne entry, and saying with the 
familiarity of an old and favoured jdomestic, " La, sir ! who do 

you think is called but Mrs. and little Miss ," (though 

I, to whom she applied the term little, was big enough then, 
but her thoughts of me could not so immediately get beyond 
her reminiscences of my childish days), and she ushered us 
into the room, after this introduction, to say whatever remained 
to be said for ourselves. 

The little doctor instantly remembered my mother; but 
declared he should not have known me, I was so much grown 
and altered. 1 could, however, perfectly recollect him and 
his daughter. I had seen the latter not two years before the 
period of our call, on her paying a short visit to one of her 
old friends in London. Never shall I forget the melancholy 
impressions that my mother and myself experienced on meet- 
ing the father and daughter on that memorable evening. The 
worthy man was less changed, less altered in face and person, 
by the progress of years, than most people are during a similar 
period, who have been originally more favoured by nature 
than himself. His figure was just the same, only a little 
thinner. His features, always harsh, yet kindly benevolent, 
were harsh still : time could not add much to the strong mark- 
ings of a countenance which, even in middle life, had possessed 
somewhat of those deep traces which are generally derived 
from age. His old blacK wig, I know not wherefore, he had 
left off wearing^ and his own hair, which had formerly been 
of a sable colour, was now grey, and hung in thin slips about 
his forehead and brows. There was the same small but intel- 
ligent and penetrating eye; and the same open and feeling 
expression which redeemed his face from what might otherwise 
have been considered disagreeable in its harshness and irre- 
gularity. There was the usual goodnature in it also, that gave 
confidence and ease to all who approached him; whilst the 
characters of sense, and reflection, and acuteness, were no less 
distinguishable than when, formerly, mingling in the world, 
most persons who conversed with him had felt fully sensible 
that, rough as the exterior might be, he had that within which 
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was both manly and estimable. These things remained much 
the same as in happier years ; but there was a shade of anxiety, 
a dejection of air, and a slow and subdued manner of address 
snd speech, about the poor little doctor, which too plainly 
shewed him not to be the man that he was once in old times. 

There scarcely needed a question to learn the cause, for on 
the sofa, near the fire, there lay extended the worn and wasted 
figure of his once attractive and accomplished daughter. The 
b^utiful face was thin and shrunk ; and the fine complexion 
ashy- white; the eye sunk yet lustrous, but of that lustre which 
one likea not to see — a glassy brightness more than natural, 
not in harmony with the rest of the countenance, and like the 
Mse fire of an ignis fcUuus, that would lead astray tlie fond 
hope of any who confided in it. Her poor thin hand, white 
as the handkerchief which she held in it, was every now and 
then applied to her lips, as an irritating cough came upon her. 
That hand was little more than the bones covered with skin. 
We were shocked to see her : it was evident that Miss Crawford 
was in the last stage of a decline. She was dressed in deep 
moumine, so was herfather. We made no inquiry, though, as 
we well knew that all the nearest and dearest members of the 
^Eimily had been long since dead, we wondered for whom such 
mourning should now be worn. 

On our first entering, except the few slight sentences of 
recognition before noticed, the afflicted father could not speak 
to us; and when we recollected how bereaved he had been of 
wife, son, daughter, and that this his youngest daughter, all 
that had been spared to him, was now hanging like the last 
and the loveliest flower on the tree that had once borne so 
many he could call his, with that canker within herself so 
weakening her support that the slightest thing which might 
happen, like the least breath that swept along, would destroy 
her frail hold of life and consign her to the earth, we could not 
wonder at the deep dejection of our wortliy and most unfor- 
tunate friend. There is eloquence in silence, when the heart 
is too full for utterance ; and, when that which must be told 
would have little in it but the detail of misfortune devoid of 
hope, it is often better to keep silence than to speak. The 
poor little doctor, however, made an effort to do so. He 
struggled for utterance, but words did not come, as he pressed 
my mother 8 hand kindly, and glanced his eyes, that glistened 
with tears, towards the sofa. The pressure of my mother's 
hand spoke the kindly welcome, the recognition of the friendly 
ties of old times ; but that melancholy glance of the eye, which 
accompanied the action, seemed to say that she was but now 
come to witness his distress. 
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and its neat close plaits, and the apron its full flounce, a dis- 
tinction upon which the wearer prided herself, as ' differing 
ftom the usual fashion of meaner domestics. We inquired for 
her master and his daughter. " Master's pretty well," said 
the a^ed dame ; '' hut as for young mistress-— but may be you 
don't Know ; there's been sad things with her. But step in, 
step in ; youll be very welcome, though they don't see every- 
body that calls; but I am sure they will be glad to see you." 
There was no time for further inquiry, as, whikt she yet spoke, 
she opened a parlour door near tiie entry, and saying witn the 
familiarity of an old and favoured ^domestic, " La, sir ! who do 

you think is called but Mrs. — ; — and little Miss ," (though 

I, to whom she applied the term little, was big enough then, 
but her thoughts of me could not so immediately get beyond 
her reminiscences of my childish days), and she ushered us 
into the room, after this introduction, to say whatever remained 
to be said for ourselves. 

The little doctor instantly remembered my mother; but 
declared he should not have known me, I was so much grown 
and altered. 1 could, however, perfectly recollect him and 
his daughter. I had seen the latter not two years before the 
period of our call, on her paying a short visit to one of her 
old friends in London. Never shall I forget the melancholy 
impressions that my mother and myself experienced on meet- 
ing the father and daughter on that memorable evening. The 
worthy man was less changed, less altered in face and person, 
by the progress of years, than most people are during a similar 
period, who have been originally more favoured by nature 
than himself. His figure was just the same, only a little 
thinner. His features, always harsh, yet kindly benevolent, 
were harsh still : time could not add much to the strong mark- 
ings of a countenance which, even in middle life, had possessed 
somewhat of those deep traces which are generally derived 
from age. His old black wig, I know not wherefore, he had 
left off wearing^ and his own hair, which had formerly been 
of a sable colour, was now grey, and hung in thin slips about 
his forehead and brows. There was the same small but intel- 
ligent and penetrating eye; and the same open and feeling 
expression which redeemed his face from what might otherwise 
have been considered disagreeable in its harshness and irre- 
gularity. There was the usual goodnature in it also, that gave 
confidence and ease to all who approached him; whilst the 
characters of sense, and reflection, and acuteness, were no less 
distinguishable than when, formerly, mingling in the world, 
most persons who conversed with him had felt fully sensible 
that, rough as the exterior might be, he had that within which 
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was both manly and estimable. These things remained much 
the same as in happier years ; but there was a shade of anxiety, 
a dejection of air, and a slow and subdued manner of address 
and speech, about the poor little doctor, which too plainly 
shewed him not to be the man that he was once in old times. 

There scarcely needed a question to learn the cause, for on 
the sofa, near the fire, there lay extended the worn and wasted 
figure of his once attractive and accomplished daughter. The 
beautiful face was thin and shrunk ; and the fine complexion 
ashy-white ; the eye sunk yet lustrous, but of that lustre which 
one likes not to see — a glassy brightness more than natural, 
not in harmony with the rest of the countenance, and like the 
false fire of an ignis fatuus, that would lead astray the fond 
hope of any who confided in it. Her poor thin hand, white 
as the handkerchief which she held in it, was every now and 
then applied to her lips, as an irritating cough came upon her. 
That hand was little more than the bones covered with skin. 
We were shocked to see her : it was evident that Miss Crawford 
was in the last stage of a decline. She was dressed in deep 
mourning, so was her father. We made no inquiry, though, as 
we well knew that all the nearest and dearest members of the 
family had been long since dead, we wondered for whom such 
mourning should now be worn. 

On our first entering, except the few slight sentences of 
recognition before noticed, the afflicted father could not speak 
to us; and when we recollected how bereaved he had been of 
wife, son, daughter, and that this his youngest daughter, all 
that had been spared to him, was now hanging like the last 
and the loveliest flower on the tree that had once borne so 
many he could call his, with that canker within herself so 
weakening her support that the slightest thing which might 
happen, like the least breath that swept along, would destroy 
her frail hold of life and consign her to the earth, we could not 
wonder at the deep dejection of our worthy and most unfor- 
tunate friend. There is eloquence in silence, when the heart 
is too full for utterance ; and, when that which must be told 
would have little in it but the detail of misfortune devoid of 
hope, it is often better to keep silence than to speak. The 
poor little doctor, however, made an efibrt to do so. He 
struggled for utterance, but words did not come, as he pressed 
my mother's hand kindly, and glanced his eyes, that glistened 
with tears, towards the sofa. The pressure of my mother's 
hand spoke the kindly welcome, the recognition of the friendly 
ties of old times ; but that melancholy glance of the eye, which 
accompanied the action, seemed to say that she was but now 
come to witness his distress. 
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A very few words were spoken by my mother ; they were 
those of true sympathy, for no one ever had a warmer or a 
kinder heart than beat in her breast : she said, softly, how 
sincere was her concern to find poor Miss Crawford so ill. He 
shook his head mournfully, and replied, in a low earnest voice, 
*' I had hoped much from the digitalis, but it has failed." — I 
knew instantly that he alluded to some medicine he had been 
trying to eflTect her cure. My mother and I then approached 
the sofa, and addressed Miss Crawford. She smiled sweetly. 
There was always in her smile something that was peculiarly 
agreeable, but now its sweetness was accompanied, if I may say 
so, with a seriousness, a melancholy, that told how truly she was 
sensible of her own awful condition, or of some sorrow that had 
settled too deeply in her heart to pass away even for a moment. 
The smile faded from her lips, like the bright colours of the 
prism, that we catch but for an instant/ and the whole coun- 
tenance was left as a tablet of death. 

She had by her side a Bible and some religious books, in 
which, her father said, she was constantly reading. Her mind, 
he told us, was on the subject of religion, perfectly happy. 
'* She is," he whispered, "conscious of her danger, that she 
stands on the brink of eternity." I will not pretend to repeat 
all that passed. Never can I forget the poor father on that 
memorable evening. His efforts to receive my mother as one 
of his oldest friends, his goodnature to me, his kindness to 
both of us, yet constantly checked, or interrupted, byShis ex- 
treme anxiety to watch the slightest movement of his daughter. 
Then would he turn again to us, and recall some little anec- 
dote of my childhood ; remark my growth, or compliment my 
mother on my improved appearance in health and strength, 
expressing a wish that God would preserve to her such a 
blessing. Then came a sigh and a thought, no doubt, of his 
blighted hopes in his own children. His mind seemed never 
for a moment to be diverted from one intense care, for even 
whilst speaking to us on other matters, his eye was constantly 
turned upon Miss Crawford. At intervals he would sit silently 
watching her with that look of tender anxiety with which a 
mother, more than a father, usually watches over her helpless 
offspring. When she coughed it seemed to cut him to the very 
soul, and once or twice he said, "Oh, that cough!" with a 
look and a shuddering, such as one might suppose a parent 
would experience when the implement that is to carry into 
effect some fatal sentence pronounced upon his child, is brought 
before him. 

The scene was so painful, and we feared so much intruding, 
that we did not prolong our visit, though pressed to stay. 
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Before we took our leave, poor Miss Crawford was the only 
person who ventured to touch openly on the suhject of her 
danger; and this she did in a manner that shewed how little 
it concerned herself, and how anxious she was that the same 
religious hopes which had supported her should also reconcile 
her father to what was inevitable. She smiled sweetly as she 
said she thought her illness would not trouble her much 
longer. She had never had cause to do other than rejoice in 
her 8i]£ferings; they had done her good; they had brought her 
heart home to God, and she was strong in her trust of his 
mercy. Many bright hopes were hers, for had she not friends 
gone before her, and a dear mother awaiting her in heaven ; 
and on earth had she not the comfort of her fondest, her 
kindest &ther; her only concern now was the sorrow she 
occasioned in him. She hoped that she had overcome all the 
rest, and one day she looked to meet him in a better world, 
where, through God s blessing, she doubted not they should 
be as a family in heaven. 

Miss Crawford looked in her father's face as she thus spoke, 
and smiled upon him ; he caught her to his bosom as the tears 
rolled down his cheeks, and all the father seemed to fill his 
soul with feelings of unutterable affection. We were too much 
moved at such a scene to offer any common-place attempts at 
consolation; we could but say, " God bless you!" and we parted 
from both in silence and in tears. Ere we quitted the house, 
we learnt from the old housekeeper, who made no secret of it 
to us, that poor Miss Crawford's illness had been all brought 
on by fretting about the death of Captain Robertson. It was 
in consequence of her refusing him that he had, by his own 
seeking, gone back to that unhealthy climate, which verv soon 
killed him ; and then Miss Crawford blamed herself for his 
death, and fretted as if her heart would break, till she became 
BO ill it had brought her into the condition in which we found 
her. Such was the account we learnt of the sequel of these 
melancholy events ; they ended in the death of that amiable 
young woman. 

Once, and only once, afterwards I saw the little doctor; it 
was not long before his decease. We found him still in the 
game house, still employing himself in the same round of 
occupation, going from the garden to the plantation, or from 
the plantation to the field, and tending with extreme care a 
flower-bed, that we guessed had been a favourite with his 
daughter. He still extended his charitable offices, as a me- 
dical man, to the poor, though his declining strength com- 
pelled him to limit his sphere of doing good. He sometimes 
turned to his books ; but they were now of a different nature. 
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since all but those connected with religion appeared no longer 
to engage him, Alas ! he was, indeed, a changed man. His 
. body was more bent, his frame tottered, and a nervous dis- 
order made his hands tremble in the least thing he did ; his 
eye had lost its lustre; and all the quick penetrating cha- 
racter it once possessed, seemed to be for ever gone; it looked 
on nothing with interest. A deep and settled melancholy had 
so changed the whole man, that but for an occasional beam of 
benevolent and kindly feeling that would even now lighten up 
his countenance for a moment on the sight of an old friend, 
there was nothing by which we could have recognised the 
once active, lively, intelligent being, whose whole life had been 
employed in a discharge of those useful occupations that he 
haa turned to such good account. His hair was silvered, and 
his dress neglected, whilst all around him seemed to stand 
still. All things were much as they were left at the time his 
daughter died. The sofa on which she used to lie, till the very 
day before she expired, he had never suffered to be removed 
from that particular spot ; a few books that had been on a table 
that stood near her as she there rested, were forbidden to be 
touched. I'he gloves she wore to cover her poor thin hands, 
and that he had drawn off from them himself (the housekeeper 
told us) the very last time she was in the parlour, he had 
taken after her death, and placed in his own bosom. She had 
since several times seen him kiss them, saying they were 
almost the last things that had touched her dear hands. Every 
thing that had been hers was thus treasured, and kept as much 
as it could be, exactly as she had left it ; all were now relics, 
and therefore sacred. 

There was a portrait of Miss Crawford which had been painted 
by Hoppner long before her illness; it was not a good likeness: 
indeed her face was one of those of which we never see a good 
likeness; for none of its features were prominent, and all 
depended on the expression — that expression which is the 
result of the emotions of the mind that vary with every sen- 
sation, and speak more eloquently than words. The pencil 
cannot fix such characters as these ; they elude its touch, and 
the heart and the imagination can alone shadow them forth 
in memory and in feeling, when the tomb has closed upon 
the living subject forever. The poor doctor spoke little; 
he seemed to shun conversation, even with his old friends, 
almost as much as he did general society ; and he mingled no 
more with the world. He seemed to live in his own thoughts ; 
to brood over the past in detail, but to look to the future with 
only one idea, one hope, one expectation — his own death. 
That such an event was a release to him — a welcome rest to a 
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weary and overburthened spirit, cannot be doubted; it was not 
long delayed. 

He was in the habit of taking his evening walk to the 

churchyard of R , where Miss Crawford was buried in a 

particular spot, which she had herself pointed out ; it was one 
of quiet and beauty, under the aged yew tree, that had for 
many centuries there flourished, and witnessed the birth, and 
rise and fall of so many generations. The churchyard com- 
manded a beautiful view; it was a scene where the heart 
mi^ht repose in the solemnity of contemplation, unseen of man, 
in Its own hours of salutary sorrow for the dead; those hours 
which make good minds perfect, and open the sternest heart, 
like the smitten rock, till it pours forth the stream of living 
waters. 

One evening the little doctor took his accustomed walk 
to the churchyard, where rested the mortal remains of his 
daughter. He was met on his way by a poor but respect- 
able inhabitant of the village, to whom he had charitably 
afforded medical relief in a late illness. He stopped and 
spoke to him, and gave him some advice relative to the com- 
pletion of his cure. The man thought there was something 
unusual in the appearance of his benefactor; he did not know 
what there was to fear; but on relating the circumstance, he 
used the expression that he thought the doctor seemed at times 
lost when he spoke, and stopped and recollected himself, and 
that he looked very ill and very sad. He followed him at 
some distance; saw him pass within the gate, and walk slowly 
up to his daughter's grave. He was leaning on the stick 
which he always walked with, and looking down on the turf, 
when the man ceased to observe him, and turned back. 

The little doctor was very exact in his hours : eight o'clock 
came, and he did not return home. Nine struck, and he was 
not to be seen ; the housekeeper grew uneasy : she sent in quest 
of her old master. The alarm was spread by the messenger 
on his way, and many joined him, for all respected the little 
doctor, loved him for his kindness and his charity, and pitied 
his bereaved and forlorn state. They soon found their way to 
the spot where he had been last seen alive — his daughter's 
grave ; and there now lay the father — a corpse ! 
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VICISSITUDES. 



PART THE FIRST. 
EARLY SCENES. 

The principal events on which I have founded the narrative 
about to be laid before my readers have at least their origin in 
real life. Some of them were related to me in the spring of 
]83t5, by a lady who experienced many strange vicissitudes 
of fortune, and with whose remarkable story 1 was till that 
period only partially acquainted. The circumstances also 
here related of her travels in various countries will, I hope, 
interest the reader. 

In a narrative of this nature it is almost needless to state 
that real names are, with two or three exceptions, suppressed; 
or that fictitious ones sometimes supply their place where 
blanks and dashes would be inconvenient in the progress of 
the work. I am aware that one incident (that of the gipsy) 
in one particular resembles so much an occurrence in a tale 
already told, that I almost determined to omit it altogether, 
as it might expose me to the charge of having borrowed from 
myself. But when I recollected that the incident to which I 
have just alluded (it will appear in an early part of the present 
narrative), was founded on a fact related to me, J did not 
think I should be warranted in leaving it out, merely because 
it bore a slight resemblance to a circumstance stated in a 
former part of these volumes. I am also aware that the 
adventure with the King of Sweden, and that of the two 
young persons who inhabited the rock on the coast of Norway, 
are of a nature which might be considered almost too bold for 
probability ; yet she who related these things was well known 
to have experienced them ; and was altogether of a character 
much too guileless to be capable of anything like exaggera- 
tion in what concerned herself. She was a lady of great 
worth ; she had seen much of foreign countries, and in her 
youth had been remarkable for her extraordinary beauty of 
person ; she had the remains of it when I saw her last, though 
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time and sickness had done their part to produce a very con- 
siderable change, even since 1 could remember her, during 
theperiod of our former acquaintance. 

The story of her life was to me but one proof more, in con- 
firmation of an opinion which 1 had long entertained, that 
did we but note down the circumstances and events that we 
meet with ourselves, or hear of as having befallen our friends, 
— did we carefully observe human feelings and character in 
connexion with such circumstances, no book of romance 
would surpass that strange and chequered volume presented 
to us in the page of real life ; and that Private Biography 
would be no less instructive than the Memoirs of public and 
more eminent persons. Indeed it would often be more prac- 
tically useful. Few who read the reminiscences of the great 
or greatly- gifted, can exactly draw a parallel between such 
persons and themselves. They may, it is true, receive a 
general and a striking lesson ; but in private biography all 
rqjiks, conditions, and capacities, may find an interest ; as all 
may take home to their hearts the examples that are near 
akin to their own station, feelings, and pursuits. 

Ill health, occupation, and many circumstances arose to 
prevent me, for more than a year, commencing the followine^ 
narrative ; and for some time I felt doubtful how I should 
write it. All points considered, I at length determined to 
throw it into the form of personal narrative; if appeared to 
me the most natural, and the best; more especially as my 
long acquaintance with the character of the individual had 
rendered me perfectly familiar with her sentiments and feel- 
ings. The reader will, therefore, be so good as to fancy that 
she speaks in the following pages ; and to consider me some- 
thing like one of those four secretaries who were employed by 
the famous Duke de Sully, after his retreat, to pen from his 
own mouth the events of his own life. Nly preface being 
thus spoken, I retire, and leave the stage free for the entrance 
of the chief character, in her own proper person ; for whom, 
as a daughter of long suffering and misfortune, I crave a 
kindly reception both from reader and critic. 



My father was a native and inhabitant of Hull in Yorkshire ; 
and though from circumstances, of which I shall hereafter 
speak, he occupied no higher a station in society than that of 
a tradesman, yet he was of what is usually called a good 
family in a worldly sense, and certainly deserved the name in 
an acceptation of a very different nature. His grandfather 
was no less a person than the famous Bbhop , the cele- 
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brated controversialiBt, who so ably advocated the cause of 
Protestantism in opposition to a great French prelate, who 
was considered one of the most able defenders of the Papal 
power that either ancient or modem times had produced. 

Bishop had many sons ; and so extensive had been his 

charities throughout life, so careful was he to benefit hili 
diocese and his poor clergy, that, in the anxious desire to do 
what good he could effect in his episcopal duties, he, perhaps, 
too much neglected those of a more private nature ; for ne 
died very poor, leaving some of his children wholly unpro- 
vided for, and not of sufficient age to have received such an 
education as would have enabled them to make their own 
way in the world in any of the liberal professions. 

My grandfather was his youngest, poorest, and most 
neglected son. He held some small place under govern- 
ment, but never got on, because he could never understand 
the art of doing so ; for he followed only the plain course ; 
spoke as he thought, acted as he felt ; and married a woman 
he loved, who was even poorer than himself. He died whilst my 
father was yet a child, leaving him to the care of a relative, 
whose only recommendation was his willingness to bring up 
the boy, after his own way, and to leave him, what he had to 
leave, at his death. His mother, who was in bad health, soon 
followed her husband to the grave ; and thus was my father 
removed to the house of his adopted parentage, when scarcely 
five years old. His education was entirely neglected ; he was 
taught little that was useful, and nothing that was amiable. 
I have heard him say that, when a mere child, he was made 
to drink the king's health at a draught, from the punch-bowl; 
learnt to follow the hounds in preference to going to school; 
was commended for singeing the parson's wig, and for not 
being afraid of the justice in plundering orchards and doing 
mischief, v\ith a set of idle companions : whilst he both saw 
and heard many scenes and conversations that were enough 
to spoil any youth who had no counteracting sense of what 
was just or good instilled into him, to save him from such 
early and deadly contamination. It was, perhaps, a happy 
thing for him when his father by adoption took it into his 
head that to keep the boy from a life of total idleness he would 
make him a tradesman; so he bound him apprentice to a 
respectable business. His master took pains with him ; and 
he was a better youth than could have been altogether 
expected from such a beginning. In due course of years he 
succeeded to his master's business ; did well in it, and at last 
became a merchant. 

You may suppose it can be no pleasure to me to repeat 
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many of these curcnmstances respecting my father : but as so 
many of the misfortunes of my life arose from the want of a 
happy home, after my poor mother s death, I could not so 
wcil account fmc all 1 shall have to relate, unless I took the 
matter up from the primary cause of the evil — my father's 
want of an early education, and a solid foundation in good 
principles : and I would wish it to be clearly understood that 
it is firom no want of duty or affection to the memory of my 
poor &ther (who, in the end, paid dearly for all his faults), 
diat I b^in with making these statements about him. I am 
▼ery far &om being insensible to the many good points that 
were in his character. These he owed to his own disposition ; 
whilst his faults were such as arose from neglect, want of 
better instruction, and the dangerous influence of an early 
bad example, in one to whom he was bound to look up, as a 
fHend and bene&ctor. I have often thought since his death, 
that his neglected mind was like the sluggard's garden, where 
die weeds grow up and overtop the flowers, when a little care 
and culture would have rooted out every noisome plant, and 
have left the flowers free to rise and to nourish alone, in the 
unincumbered beauty of their better nature ; but vile things 
will soon, and almost exclusively, possess the soil, if they are 
long sufiered to neighbour too closely on the good. 

My poor father, though his ideas of morality were very lax, 
and his thoughts of religion scarcely of an order to give any 
checks to his conduct, or to regulate his life, had nevertheless 
a strong sense of feeling, kindness, and compassion, in his 
nature. He could not bear wilfully to give pain ; and this very 
sensitiveness of disposition and unwillingness to ofiend, having 
nollxed principle to rule or guide it, became to him, through- 
out life, a great source of uneasiness, as well as of injury, 
as I shall soon have too much cause to shew ; for his conduct 
and his conscience were always at war together. He was 
easily led to do wrong, and his mind goaded him to do right : 
and often halting between two opinions, he would, sometimes, 
from the very pain and irksomeness of the contest, give up 
the right in despair, and rush yet the more deeply into the 
wrong, till he fancied that it was too late to turn, and so went 
on from bad to worse, seeking to stun that sense of feeling, he 
had not firmness enough to regulate or to fix in a proper course. 

But these observations arise from the conclusions I was 
induced to draw by some of his latest actions : those of a com- 
paratively earlier date were not so hopeless or so painful ; 
and the remembrance of them gives me some comfort, more 
especially in the event I am now about to mention ; it was the 
best, the most prudent act of all his life — his marriage with 
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my mother. She was, indeed, an excellent person. Well 
brought up and educated, kind, affectionate, good ; so good that 
whilst she lived, she was as a guardian angel, a guiding and 
suggesting spirit to my father, who kept him in the right way, 
and all prospered with him so long as he followed wherever 
she led ; and he followed willingly, for he loved her with the 
most sincere affection. But as that good influence was not so 
much founded on the love of principle, as on the love of her, 
when she ceased to live, it soon ceased with her remembrance 
to act upon him ; and his old habits, suspended but not cured, 
led him back into many of those unhappy courses, from which 
he had never, perhaps, been entirely withdrawn. 

My mother was the daughter of a clergyman who occupied 
a very small cure in Yorkshire. Her marriage, therefore, 
with my father was considered a good provision for her, and 
had been strongly advocated by several of her friends ; though 
in respect to turn of mind and disposition, no two persons 
were ever more opposite to each other than were my parents. 
That my mother felt this, I am certain ; but she had too deep 
a sense of duty ever to make it the theme of her observations, 
or of any open discontent. I had one brother, who died when 
but three years old ; and after that event, my mother devoted 
all her chief cares to me, and gave me such an education as 
she was able to bestow on me by her own instructions. I 
fared better, in this respect, than if I had gone to a country 
school ; for those things which are now considered as indis- 
pensable accomplishments, in the daughters of the compara- 
tively wealthy tradesman, or of the rising merchant, in the 
days of which I speak, would have been deemed almost pre- 
sumptuous, and quite out of place. I owed, therefore, to my 
mother (who was herself particularly well educated) the advan- 
tage of having been brought up far beyond the ordinary run 
of my equals in society and in age. I was taught dancing, 
French, music, and singing ; the latter was my favourite and 
chief accomplishment. I was the mistress also of ornamental 
needleworks, and had many good and instructive books put 
into my hands. After a time, my father being then in the full 
career of a flourishing business, I was sent to finish my educa- 
tion at an expensive school, where I formed several of what 
were called, and really were, good and genteel connexions. 
This circumstance, with my" mother's great respectability and 
agreeable manners, and my father being known to be the 
grandson of a bishop, though he was himself only a tradesman, 
caused me to be noticed and caressed by families who were 
certainly above my prospects in point of fortune or of station. 
I believe I may say, that I did not grow vain upon it, because 
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I had my affectionate and sensible monitress at home, in my 
dear mother, who taught me neither to be puffed up with the 
notice of those who were to me great people, nor to rely on 
any friendships that had no better root than the fancy of the 
hour; and as if she had indulged a presentiment of what was 
too soon to happen, she always cautioned me to prepare my 
mind for a ^eat change in the event of her own death. 

Her precise motive for this I did not know; but possibly 
she saw things in my father's conduct or inclinations, which, 
at my tender age, she did not like to communicate to me ; and 
she was moreover most anxious to keep alive for him in my 
breast the deepest sense of duty and affection. Though, now 
and then, some little circumstances would occur to vex her 
about him, which ^ven I saw ; yet, on the whole, these were 
the golden days of my life. I had health, animation, a happy 
home; and no expenence to chill the glow of hope which 
every buoyant spint feels with such strength in youths, that 
hope becomes almost as certainty in the thousand fantastic 
visions she presents to the mind. I fancied the world to be all 
blessedness, all happiness ; and that like the roses I plucked 
from the garden's bed, where I had delighted to see them 
unfold from the bud, even so beautifully and so sweetly would 
the world open upon me in all the freshness and vivacity of a 
summer flower. My father, though not a fond one, was, on 
the whole, a good father ; and in my mother's bosom I found 
such affection, tenderness, and indulgence, that I fled to it as 
a reftige, in all the little sorrows or troubles of my early years. 
I had no fear of my mother; her breast was as a heaven to 
me, for it was all love.] 

Amongst my young companions at the school, were two 
with whom I entertained a more particular intimacy. One of 
these was Miss Rawlins, the daughter of a clergyman; she 
afterwards became an authoress of some celebrity, her name 
even yet is not entirely forgotten, though, from untoward 
circumstances, she never acquired so much popularity as her 
writings most truly deserved. The other was a Miss Battie, 
whose sister had married Mr. Walker, a great and wealthy 
iron-founder of R , in Yorkshire, a genUeman of the high- 
est respectability and worth. I was not unfrequently a guest 
at the house oi one or other of the friends of these young 
ladies, and they were both so amiable and kind to me, that I 
scarcely knew which I loved the most. Perhaps of the two 
Miss Battie was my favourite, for she proved unfortunate, and 
a feeling of tender melancholy connects itself with my recol- 
lections of her, that awakens the sincerest pity. Some very 
remarkable circumstances occurred concerning this lady which, 
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at the time they happened were the talk of the whole county. 
I, alas! was a witness to them, and shall therefore mention 
them, though had one part of them at least been less publicly 
known, I might have feared to state it, lest I should be deemed 
foolishly superstitious. However, I will give the facts, with- 
out attempting to account for them ; and after all, what I feel 
reluctant to mention, might have been nothing more than the 
result of a strange and accidental coincidence, which the cre- 
dulous failed not to turn to a marvellous account. 

Miss Battle resided with her married sister. During a visit 
to Londoni she had formed an acquaintance with a gentleman 
of worth and fortune, to whom she became engaged ; he was 
shortly expected at the house of her brother-in-law, Mr. 
Walker, to receive from him her hand. Spme time previous 
to this, we were walking out together in the fields and lanes, 
when we perceived ourselves to be followed by a woman who 
we instantly knew, by her dress, appearance, and complexion, 
belonged to a gang of gipsies who were stationed in the neigh- 
bourhood. There was something in the appearance of this 
woman that was very striking ; she was tall, had regular fea- 
tures, brilliant black eyes, and her skin was of that clear rich 
brown, relieved by the finest crimson lips and^ cheeks, that is 
scarcely less beautiful than a fair complexion in youth, though 
it is seldom becoming in a riper age. She had also an air of 
natural dignity about her, that made Miss Battle softly whisper 
to me, as we observed her, " I am sure that woman must be 
the gipsy queen ; she never can be a subject." 

" Hush !" said I, '* she seems as if she would speak to us." 

The gipsy queen, however, did not at first do so ; she passed 
by us, fixing a penetrating glance upon Miss Battle, who, not 
accustomed to such scrutiny, and being young and timid, 
blushed as her eyes met those of the stranger. 

" A maiden's blush is like a rose, young lady," said the 
gipsy, in a voice and accent that had in it nothing vulgar nor 
unpleasing ; and, though she might have learnt the common- 
place comparison about blushes and roses from many a song, 
with which some of her ballad-singing tribe regaled the ears 
of the country people, yet it was a singular, and even poetical 
address to come from the lips of a vagabond, and one whose 
face and person would have been considered worthy all admi- 
ration, if she were attired in the dress and ornaments of a 
lady. There was something of romance in the woman, and 
in the incident, well calculated to raise curiosity in the minds 
of a couple of girls. There was an air of romance, too, in 
the place in which we met her, under the shade of some trees 
that grew on the outskirts of a small wood near R , where 
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the road partially opened to one of the most beautiful home 
in Yorkshire. 



The gipsy, who at first passed on, returned to us, and with 
an air of great earnestness, begged to tell our fortunes. We 
were both desiroui^to hear what she had to say, but possibly 
a little ashamed to confess it, for my mother had brought me 
up to desjpise all superstitious notions, and Miss Battle was 
anraid of her brother-in-law, who was a justice of the peace, 
and rather severe on vagrants ; he would be very angry if she 
encouraged any one of that description. But the woman per- 
sisted, eaught Miss Battle by the hand, and whilst she was 
■ubmittinff to have her destiny told out, who should we per- 
ceiye, at Sie end of the lane, riding very leisurely forward, but 
Mr. Walker. Exceedingly alarmed, yet anxious to hear out 
the gipsy (I scarcely know how it all happened) poor Miss 
Battle, in a hurried manner, appointed her to come that even- 
ing, after dusk, to a back-door of the house ; there she pro- 
posed herself to let her in, and to smuggle her into her own 
room, where the fortune-telling might be finished in safety. 
She expected Mr. Walker would be absent from home. £xact 
to her hour the gipsy came, and we, who had anxiously awaited 
her arrival, and not without a qualm of conscience for what 
we had done, ushered her in, with every caution to keep her 
visit a secret. The woman seemed careless about me, and 
only slishtly told me, in the usual way, something about a 
husband that 1 was to have very unexpectedly, for Miss Batde 
appeared to occupy all her attention. She was very earnest 
with that young lady, and I distinctly remember told her that 
she was under an engagement to be married. There was 
nothing wonderful in her knowing this, as all the servants in 
the house, and many neighbours, knew the fact. But she laid 
great stress in advising Miss Battie not to set her hopes upon 
Sie marriage ; she feared a cross accident would arise to pre- 
vent it. Pausing a moment, she looked at my friend with an 
air of solemn earnestness, and added, " Dear youn^ lady, do 
beware of a boat," for if she did not do so, she told her she 
would meet with something injurious to her future prospects. 
Soon after, on Miss Battie leaving the room, to see if the coast 
might be clear for the gipsy's retreat, I asked her what she 
meant by giving my companion such a caution about a boat, 
and about her probable disappointment in the marriage. " Oh, 
Miss!" exclaimed the fortune-teller, "I can't say it to her, 
but she will have her white favours worn at a church, but not 
at a bridal. " 

Miss Battie returned at that moment in a great fright, for 
her brother-in-law was unexpectedly come home, and was 

VIII. N 
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approaching near the room where we were in conference. We 
smuggled out the gipsy in all haste, in the hope to avoid him, 
yet not so quickly but that he stumbled upon her on the stair- 
case, and seeing her with us, gave her a smart cut with his 
whip, that he happened to have in his hand, and threatened 
to punish her for a vagrant if he ever caught her in his house 
again. We had a good scolding for our encouragement of 
such a person ; and Mrs. Walker would insist on knowing 
what she had told us. We repeated our fortunes very truly 
as we had heard them. Mrs. Walker whispered them to her 
husband, and he, who was no keeper of a secret, amused some 
of his acquaintance with the story, and we got laughed at by 
many of the lovers of a good joke in the neighbourhood. Miss 
Battie, who felt a little angry at the publicity of the affair, for 
fear she should be thought superstitious, went more on the 
water than she had ever done before, though, like most ladies 

in R , she had long been fond of parties of pleasure on the 

river. 

I was to be one of the bridemaids at her wedding, which, 
from an unforeseen circumstance, had been delayed. At 
length the time was fixed; and, with all the delight of girls, 
the one happy in the prospect of being united to the object of 
her affection, and the other rejoicing in the happiness of her 
friend, we prepared our wedding clothes and favours with 
hearts as light, and minds as free, as if not the possibility of 
a care could arise to damp our spirits, or chill the gladness of 
those delightful days. The intended bridegroom was fondly 
attached to Miss Battie ; he was now a guest at the house 
from which he was so soon to bear away his bride, and so 
much was he bewitched by her, that he could scarcely keep 
himself a moment from her side. Trifles in hours of joy, like 
trifles in hours of grief, deeply affect us, and all the little 
details of preparation for a happy event carry with them an 
interest, an importance, which can scarcely be understood by 
a cold or an indifferent mind. The truth is, that whatever 
sentiment strongly possesses our heart, it conveys its influ- 
ence to all things around us, and their sunshine or their shade 
arises from ourselves. How happy was Miss Battie! how 
amiable ! Her own glad heart expanded its feelings on every 
living creature about her. She who was always kind, was 
now more so than ever ; all her friends, all her dependents, 
even the meanest servant in the house, was to have some 
present, something to make them joy in her joy, for in good 
minds happiness becomes a virtue ; a sense of it is never a 
solitary feeling, it must have vent in acts of benevolence, it 
literally glows with benevolence, and cannot rest without 
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pouring forth on others tome portion of that blessedness 
which a merciful Providence has so largely beatowed on it. 
Adversity tries fortitude, but prosperity is the U^t of good- 
ness. 

One evening (I shall never forget it) there was the little 
joyous scene of the bridegroom trying on the ring that he 
oad purchased for the bride. I was with her when he came 
in. We were sitting^ in a small room that looked on a lane, 
shaded by trees, lea£ng towards some fields near the house. 
We VFere sewing up the white favours that were but two days 
h^kce to be distributed amongst the friends and domestics of 
the family. There was a packet of white gloves on the table, 
and a bonnet, with its snowy plume, that had just been sent 
home for Miss Battie. The window was open, and the sun 
was beautifully gleaming through the trees, illuminating the 
flowers that g^ew in a bed under the walls. The birds were 
sinking gaily, and not a circumstance in nature but seemed to 
be m harmony with the feeling of the hour. The bridegroom 
elect came in with the ring. I did not retire, for I was con- 
sidered as a sister by my dear friend, and, for her sake, I 
regarded him as I would my own brother ; I was to both as 
a sister of their alSections. He was a very fine young man, 
and how handsome did he then look ! with what sweetness 
did his whole countenance beam, as he smiled and drew forth 
the ring that was to make Miss Battie his own ! She tried it 
on joy%illy; so joyfully that she determined it should do 
before she made the trisd ; for the ring, of all things, was not 
to be found fault with. But it would not do, it was too large ; 
yet she thought it might be made to fit, or a guard might 
enable her to wear it, and she would tie a bit of white ribbon 
round it, till the guard could be procured. She ran to snatch 
a morsel from the table where I was working by the window. 
At that instant we both looked up, and, strange as it seemed 
to be at such a moment, we saw the gipsy woman, standing 
before the open window, with her eyes fixed upon my friend, 
and apparently without the least fear for herself, though she 
could not but remember Mr. Walker's anger, and his threats, 
on a former occasion. 

On seeing her. Miss Battie turned very pale ; no doubt the 
thought of the ill-omened prophecy crossed her mind on the 
instant, and before she could take up the slip of ribbon, the 
ring fell from her finger. I know not how to account for it, 
but even I (who had almost forgotten the gipsy) was shocked 
at the strangeness of her presenting herself before us in so 
sudden a manner, and at the very moment the ring fell to the 
ground. I had not presence of mind enough to speak to the 
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woman, and she retreated without uttering a syllable. The 
recollection of the words she had formerly spoken to me, 
which I h^d never repeated to Miss Battie, that her '* white 
favours should be worn at a church, but not at a bridal,'* 
darted upon my mind, and I trembled exceedingly, for my 
whole soul was weighed down with the terrors of an undefined 
dread — a secret superstition when I remembered how we were 
employed, whilst that prophetess of evil passed like a shadow 
before us, as one of the silent Fates. The circumstance 
seemed to me strange, unaccountable, fearful ; 1 had not 
courage to speak of it ; and with my happy friend, with her 
lover at her side, and her wedding aress before her eyes, it 
passed away without another thought. 

It was on the day after this memorable evening that we all 
went out to take our usual ride. I was to be left on the road, 
to visit an old aunt of mine who was very ill ; the rest of the 
party were going to shew a guest, newly arrived, the beautiful 
ruins of some monastic buildings that stood on the banks of 
the river. Ihey were to call for me in their way back to 

R . The morning was beautiful; it was fresh, warm, but 

not oppressive. All the country was robed in its summer 
vesture of greens, purples, and gold. How lighthearted was 
every one present ! at least all but myself, for I still thought 
of the gipsy. But even I soon felt the influence of the scene 
and the company, for I was neither old in years nor in cares ; 
and a youthful buoyant spirit, when inhaling the fresh air, 
with a summer breeze blowing lightly in the face, cannot long 
retain the fears of a mere visionary evil. A thousand trifling 
circumstances too arose in the society of such joyous friends, 
as incidents to excite mirth, and to call up the play of gaiety 
or wit, at an hour when all felt the inspiration of the season ; 
and that exhilaration of spirit which horse exercise seldom 
fails to create in minds naturally cheerful. As I rode on I 
thought how silly I was to be frightened by a fortuneteller's 
nonsense about Miss Battie and the white favours : 1 was 
glad I had not mentioned the fears I had entertained. 

But let that woman, that fearful gipsy, have been only the 
accidental forboder of misery, let a marvellous coincidence of 
events have worked out her prophecy in so strange a manner, 
or let her have been inspired by a spirit of darkness, with 
whom she was in league for evil, let her have been what the 
most weak and credulous could fancy her to be, in their 
wildest superstitions, she spoke the truth : for O ! with what 
feelings do I even now tell it! Miss Battie did, on that very 
day, meet the fate that had been so darkly foretold to her! 
After viewing the ruins of the Gothic building on the banks 
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of the river, some of the party, in a moment of frolic, got 
into a boat they found near the shore and pushed off: their 
purpose was merely to row a little down the stream to view 
the scenery around them. By some great act of careiensness, 
or mismanagement, I cannot tell how it happened, for I was 
not on the spot to witness the accident, the hoat was upset ! 
Miss Battie alone perished ! Her destined bridegroom made 
the most frantic efforts to snatch her from a watery grave, and 
his own life was at length saved by the resolution of one of 
his companions, who was not in the boat, but being able to 
swim, leapt into the river, and gave this noble proof of his 
courage and his friendship. The numerous relatives and 
friends, who had met together to attend on Miss Battie, as a 
bride, to the church, there, in a few days, followed her remains 
to the burial ! To describe the misery of this event, of the 
wretched man who was so near calling her his own, would be 
impossible. 1 must pass in silence such scenes ; no language 
could express the gnef of them. And silence, too, becomes 
us most where we must bow down in submission to the inscru- 
table providence of God; whose ways are not as our ways, 
whose thoughts are not as our thoughts, who calls his creatures 
to Himself, at any hour and by any means that suits His will, 
and not our finite conceptions of His mercy or His justice. 

The loss of my poor mend was the first real sorrow 1 had 
ever known ; it awoke in my heart those dormant sensibilities 
which, till then, I was scarcely conscious of possessing in so 
acute a degree. I now became more intimate with my remain- 
ing companion, Miss Rawlins, whose literary turn of mind had 
already rendered her more serious and thoughtful than 1 had 
been. Her seriousness was pleasant to me now, for it harmo- 
nised with my own state of feeling ; we were much together. 
It is a common and a very true saying, that misfortunes sel- 
dom come alone ; so 1 may say did my career of long and early 
troubles but begin with the melancholy event I have narrated. 
Other griefs soon followed, and death too was not slow to 
make me feel that we build on the sand, indeed, when we 

Slace our chief hopes on our fellow creatures, however near or 
ear they may be to us. The father of Miss Rawlins removed 
to York, and there I was more than once their guest : of the 
result of such visits I shall speedily have to speaK. 

At the time of which I now make mention, I was not seven- 
teen years old. At my present age, when I have long outlived 
the days of vanity, I may say that when young I was consi- 
dered handsome ; that I was not altogether insensible to the 
advantage which being so confers on my own sex in every 
individual instance. My dear mother, as a point of duty, conti- 
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nually talked tome about the worthlessness of mere beauty ; but) 
if I must tell the truth, her good advice never so far operated 
on me as to make me neglect even the choice of a ribbon, if 
I thought I looked better in one colour than I did in another. 
Nor do I wonder, whatever the moralists may preach, that 
women know so well the value of personal attractions, so long 
as the opposite sex pay that homage, which all men do, to 
beauty. My friend, Miss Rawlins, had far more accomplish- 
ments and real knowledge than I had ; she was also perfectly 
modest and unassuming, and so goodnatured that only supe- 
rior persons, like herself, did full justice to the powers of her 
mind; for the world generally take us at our own estimate of 
ourselves; many, therefore, thought little of Miss Rawlins. 
The ordinary run of persons found her as natural, as easy, and 
as ready as themselves to give her attention to common things, 
or common conversation ; they did not therefore suppose, for 
they had not nicety of discernment sufficient to detect it, that 
her mind was so far beyond their own order of thinking and of 
feeling ; for few, indeed, are of the number of those who can 
discover, and who delight to draw forth, modest and unpre- 
tending merit. Miss Rawlins, though perfectly agreeable, 
was far from handsome, and I, who loved and admired her, 
could not fail to observe the injustice often done her on that 
account ; since, notwithstanding all her real superiority over 
myself, I had the advantage of her in general society. Even 
those very persons of the opposite sex, who could estimate her 
excellence, never seemed inspired by it with that eagerness to 
please her which they evinced to please me, when we appeared 
in company together. 

It was at her house, before her father removed to York, 
that I first became acquainted with a Captain Prior, of whom 
I shall have occasion to speak much hereafter. Miss Rawlins 
thought very highly of his intelligence, his kindly disposition, 
and his gentlemanly manners. In all these respects he deserved 
her praise. He soon paid me particular attention, offered me 
his hand, and wanted my consent to allow him to speak about 
me to my father. I declined the proposal, though I had no 
aversion to him, and thought him remarkably agreeable, but 
the reason of my refusal will be obvious when I relate the fol- 
lowing circumstances. 

There lived in the city of York, at the time of which I am 
speaking, a widowed gentlewoman, who had nearly spent all 
her means in giving to an excellent son a liberal education, in 
order to bring him up to a liberal profession. This he so far 
improved as to enable himself, at an early age, to take his 
degree at Edinburgh as a physician. Soon after he returned 
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to York with the name, but alas ! not with the practice of a 
doctor, in any way that was sufficient to give him either ease 
of mind, or independence of condition. With extreme fruga- 
lity, and by putting his small means into a common stock 
with those of his poor mother, they managed to live decently ; 
and by the force of good character, and an honest avowal of 
unpretending poverty, they were universally respected by all 
whose good opinion was worth having. Yet this did not 
increase Dr. I^tchard's practice ; for he was very peculiarly 
situated in York. The apothecaries would have cried out 
upon him had he interfered in their line of business ; and as 
he was much too honest to wish to rise on any act of injustice 
to another, he truly considered that he ought to confine himself 
strictly to his duties as a physician. On the other hand, there 
were already no less than two or three established physicians 
in York, much older in years and in practice than himself; 
and these looked somewhat with an eye of jealousy on a new 
comer, who might interfere with their connexions ; so that it 
was very seldom he was called in to a patient, unless it might 
be to the sick he attended gratis ; and of such he had a very 
sufficient number. 

He wished to migrate, but he knew not where to go to 
better his condition ; and he had no immediate funds to sanc- 
tion a removal ; nor could he make up his mind to seek a 
foreign settlement, knowing he was the sole comfort of an 
aged, affectionate, and now infirm mother : one who, with 
more kindness than prudence, had sunk so much of her own 
means to bring him up to a profession in which she was obliged 
to leave him to shift for himself, at the very moment a sus- 
taining hand, to set him forward in the world, had become so 
necessary. Many a fond parent . falls into a like error, by 
bringing up a child liberally, as it is deemed, to fill a station 
for which ne is wholly unfitted by circumstances and fortune. 
Such often pass their lives in genteel beggary ; in the most 
anxious efforts to get on, with no means to do it. Possessed with 
all those refined feelings, sentiments, and views, that are the 
consequences of education in the higher branches of any pro- 
fession, whilst the very station in which they are placed unfits 
them for humbler but more prosperous endeavours, and pre- 
vents their receiving those aids from others, or those proposals 
to bring them into an active and meaner emplo3nnent, which 
delicacy forbids being offered to the gentleman, however poor 
he may be, but which to one of a less elevated degree would 
be frankly tendered, and as frankly accepted. 

Doctor Pritchard was a young man; and the poorest of poor 
gentlemen. Nor did it seem at all likely that he would ever 
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be much better off than he now was; or at least years must 
pass before he could ever hope to rise at all, so as eventually 
to overcome the difficulties that beset him. Besides the for- 
midable obstacles I have already stated to his success, nature 
had given him many that were purely her own work ; for she 
had formed him of a mind diffident of himself, modest even to 
excess, highly imaginative, fond of study, science, experiment; 
yet so unobtrusive, so little self-possessed, that he feared to 
state even an opinion of his own, unless he could support it by 
a high and undoubted authority. A great speaker, a quack, 
or a bold fellow, who risked all by the mere force of assurance 
or of lungs, would put him out of countenance and talk him 
down in a minute ; whilst nineteen persons out of twenty (for 
few give themselves the trouble to tnink for themselves), mis* 
took the retiring manners of a modest man for want of ability 
in a practical one ; and any doctor who talked to shew himself 
was generally preferred to the doctor who said little, and who 
was chiefly anxious to shew nothing but the recovery of his 
patient. 

1 was often on a visit to Miss Rawlins in the city where 
Doctor Pritchard and his aged mother resided. Miss Rawlins 
was one of the very few who could estimate him as he deserved. 
They were intimate friends, and had become such ahnost as 
soon as they had met, by that intuition which exists between 
minds of a like order and degree. They were both of an age 
when real friendships take their deepest root; for neither had 
mingled sufficiently with the world to experience much of its 
disappointments, or to grow cautious with it: suspicions fre- 
quently arise from the repeated deceptions by which warm 
hearts (where the imagination rules more than the judgment) 
have suffered severely in their progress through life. At the 
house of my friend I became intimately acquainted with Doctor 
Pritchard and his mother. Gratitude first impressed me in 
favour of the former : for with the blessing of Providence, he 
was the means of saving my life in the only dangerous illness I 
then had ever known — a fever that prevailed in York, which 
seized me whilst I was on a visit to my friend. In recovery 
from severe illness, especially in the young, there is a languor, 
a softness, often the consequence of subdued physical power, 
that renders a feeling mind peculiarly open to receive and 
to evince the tenderest impressions. The least acts of kind- 
ness, of attention, that soothe or alleviate suffering, the look 
which speaks an interest, the word that is uttered in sympathy, 
make their way directly to the heart. All these things tend 
to awaken that sense of gratitude which so readily allies itself 
to afiection, or is affection; for how can a grateful sense of 
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benefits received exist in the bosom without a certain degree 
of love for a benefactor? And my benefactor came before 
me invested with all the charm of goodness, with every quality 
of person and of mind, that would have won upon me in 
moments of health and ease; and which, under tne present 
circumstances, appeared with an irresistible force. 1 do not 
hesitate to confess that in my heart i soon felt I esteemed, 
honoured, loved Dr. Pritchard with the utmost affection. 

Except for my dear mother, I experienced a tenderness of 
affection for him I had never before felt for any human being. 
I loved my father, but with my love for him a sense of awe, 
somewhat of fear, was combined, which kept aloof that soften- 
ing and confiding feeling I entertained towards my mother. 
\^th her I still retained a child-like trust — a sense of security 
and ease that 1 had known even from my infant days. Though 
I was old enough to be sought in marriage, and to form an 
engagement, I can truly say I had no thoughts about Doctor 
Pntchard with any selfish views. On the contrary, I felt 
afraid lest he should see how dear he was to me. I could not 
have owned to Miss Rawlins that he was so for all the world. 
I could not find courage to whisper this, the first secret of my 
heart, even to my ever-indulgent mother. But though ashamed 
to have it known I loved, I was conscious there was no shame 
in the feeling ; for he whom I loved was gentle and kind, and 
such as goodness itself commanded me to honour — to love 
him was to love virtue. 1 knew his poverty — ^liis struggles, 
his devotion to his mother. I had once heard him say, that 
on her account, as long as she lived, he should never be able 
to marry, even if he should do better than he then did in his 

Erofession. I loved him for the very sentiment of duty, which, 
ad I entertained a hope ever to be his, would have been its 
destruction. But such is the difference of good from evil 
affections, that the practice of duty ever enhances our value 
for the object of the former, even when we suffer by a sacrifice 
to what is right. He was poor, and that, too, rendered him 
but the more dear to me; for such is the nature of true affec- 
tion it turns all circumstances to its own account. When 
those we love succeed in the world, we so share in their 
honours and their success, we experience such an exhilaratine 
feeling, that we fancy we love them the better for it But if 
they are in poverty and suffering, our sympathy is awakened, 
and the tenderness which ever accompanies pity invests mis- 
fortune with a power that makes its victim but the dearer to 
our hearts. It is goodness that gives dignity to poverty, but 
it is affection alone which recognises it under such circum- 
stances. 
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What were Doctor Pritchard's views about me I could not 
tell, for he never made me any professions ; he evinced no 
fixed purpose, no pretensions on my account. But love needs 
no tongue. Could I see the delight with which he always met 
me — could I look on his face beaming with happiness, or his 
smile, or his eye that spoke, — his voice that, when he ad- 
dressed me, had in it a tone more gentle, more subduing, than 
when he addressed all other persons; could I witness the 
slight but certain indications of emotion that every now and 
then became so evident, in reference to myself, — could I wit- 
ness all this, and doubt I was beloved ? Yet I did doubt — I 
doubted, because I myself loved ! Strange and active were 
the fancies that possessed me : sometimes I was all hope, and 
then my heart would flutter, and my spirits soar, like the bird 
of morning on its wing. And then some little alteration in 
his conduct, some cold word, some reserve towards me, or the 
slightest change would at once chill the gladness of my soul, 
and I had neither voice to address him, nor courage to look 
up in his face. And that dead, dull weight of the heart, pro- 
duced by the reality of things (by the remembrance of his 
poverty and my own), would come upon me ; and all my airy 
visions would take flight, and leave me to that pain of settled 
grief which made me wish the hope that could so deceive, had 
never found a way into my breast. I wished a thousand 
times that I had never, never seen him ; and yet, had it come 
to the point, I doubt if I would have resigned those moments 
of happiness that I had known with him, to have been ex- 
empted from the many hours and days of deep regret that 
were their consequence. 

There was, as I said, no declaration : I was about to return 
home. From the sad state of my poor mother's health (for 
she was then beginning to decline), it was not at all likely I 
should ever again return to York to visit Miss Rawlins. Doctor 
Pritchard knew it, and said nothing. His manner grew 
strangely distant, I thought, to me ; and though I had pre- 
viously dreaded my going away, from an idea that he would 
say something to me before we parted, and to avoid that some- 
thmg, which I fancied could only add pain to pain, I had 
made up my mind that I would be more reserved to him, in 
the hope to make him so to me ; yet, when he really became 
so, I felt hurt, deeply hurt ; I felt almost a little angry. I 
said a thousand times in my own mind — " If I were but a 
common friend, he should not let me go away thus, without 
even expressing a regret for my departure. He ought to say 
he regretted it. He ought to tell me he would at least remem- 
ber me — I think I should be happy, if he would only say that 
he would remember me." 
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I was to travel in a coach which ran part of my way be- 
tween York and Hull ; f was to be left at the house of a friend, 
where my mother was to send some one to meet me and con- 
vey me home. The day fixed for my departure arrived; 
Doctor Pritchard came to see me, and to take his leave. Miss 
Rawlins was attending on her father, who was confined to his 
chamber by indisposition ; a servant had carried my lugeage 
to the coach-office, and I was preparing to follow alone. 
Doctor Pritchard offered to walk with me to the inn whence 
the coach started. He gave me his arm ; I trembled, but had 
command enough of myself to be composed. He looked, or 
I fancied it, as if he had something to say to me ; but we 
walked towards the inn in silence ; and then, when he did 
speak, it was to ask me — ^if I had been to see the players who, 
just before I was leaving, had come into the city. What a 
question after such a pause, such an embarrassment of silence 
as he had shewn ! alter such a dread, yet hope on my part, 
that at least one kind feeling expression would drop from his 
lips before he bade me adieu! I answered, "Yes, No;" I 
scarcely knew what I said, and was not sorry when he relieved 
me by some other trifling question equally indifferent; and 
then came again the dead sUence which so often hides deep 
feelings that dare not find a tongue. As we walked on, I met 
many acquaintances who either spoke or nodded to me, but I 
scarcely knew who they were, so great was the confusion of 
my mind. 

At length we reached the house. When there, I felt the 
bustle of the inn-yard, preparatory to the coach going off, a 
relief to me. The very confusion of sounds, of the busy group 
about the door, the porters bringing out luggage, the passen- 
gers intent on their places, the din of coachmen and ostlers, 
and the horses clattering on the pavement from the stables to 
the coach, — all seemed to bewilder my mind, and to stun, for 
a moment, the sense of acute suffering that I endured. I was 
scarcely conscious that I had got entangled amongst the horses 
and the crowd, when Doctor Pritchard drew me back ; and 
said, it was the London coach going off, not mine ; and beg- 
ging me to come with him, desired we might be shewn into a 
room, there to wait for it. 

1 followed, almost stupified by the noise ; and hardly fancy- 
ing it to be possible that, in a few minutes, 1 was to part, 
perhaps for ever, from all that was most dear to me on earth ; 
and to part thus without one kind word ! I felt the minutes 
flying — each seemed the last, and each as it fled seemed to 
leave the less time, the less possibility for that one kind word. 
On entering the room, I sank down into a chair ; I believe I 
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looked ill — I am sure I felt so. Still Doctor Pritchard said 
nothing ; but his agitation now became even more apparent 
than my own. He paced the little room in rapid strides ; he 
looked not at me, but as if he looked only into his own mind.^ 
There was a fearful struggle there ; I saw it, I felt certain of 
it — another effort — another; he could no more, and nature 
and affection triumphed ; they were more powerful than his 
contending sense of duty, if duty he imagined it to be, still to 
remain silent. Coming up to me with an expression of coun- 
tenance such as I never can forget, he caught my hand with 
eagerness, and by the very force of circumstances, which 
allowed no time for preparation, poured forth with an energy 
that seemed to shake his inmost soul, all the deep emotions of 
a heart that loved but too truly and too well. 

What was said by him or by me, I could not now repeat ; I 
remember its import, its spirit, its extraordinary effect. But 
words were as nothing, for the whole man spoke : the voice, 
the eye, the manner, the agitation — words are but the forms 
of feeling, its essence is in the heart, and that may call up a 
thousand corresponding emotions in a kindred bosom by the 
utterance of but one word. How was all changed in an in- 
stant! all our resolves forgotten ; all our determinations never 
to speak, never to hope, changed into the fondest of all hopes, 
and that, too, contrary to all our firmest resolves: for h6 
avowed to me that his consciousness of the melancholy state 
of his own prospects had induced him never to try to win the 
affections of the girl whom he dared never hope to wed. I 
pass in silence what followed. It will be sufRcient to say that 
we parted, each knowing the heart of the other was its own, 
with no fixed plan, and with no resolve except his most full 
concurrence in that which I had expressed to be mine — to 
impart all to my mother. 

The coach drove up to the door ere we could say our last, 
or often repeated adieus. He was to write to me, and I to 
him, if my mother approved it. I got into the coach like one 
in a dream ; I scarcely knew if I was alone or not when I was 
seated, for I saw but him as he stood waving his hand to me 
at the coach-door, and I caught the last sight of him as it 
rolled out of the inn-yard, as the blowing of the horn of the 
guard seemed to pierce my head with an intense sense of pain, 
so ill could I bear the least sudden shock of noise at such a 
moment. How we cleared York, or by what streets, I knew 
not. I observed nothing till the whirling away of the trees 
and the hedges (as I sat close to the open window for the sake 
of the air, and that I might look out to avoid the observation 
of my fellow-travellers) made my head so giddy, that 1 was 
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obliged at last to sink back ; and all the rest of the way I was 
almost unconscious of every outward thing: I had but one 
scene before me, one person, one idea — the little room at the 
inn at York, Doctor Pritchard, and his sudden and parting 
avowal of his affection. 

Not to dwell on occurrences which, even at this distance of 
time, are most painful to me in the retrospection, let me sav 
merely that on my return home I found things sadly changed. 
My father was not so kind to me as he used to be, and my 
poor mother was evidently sinking. There was something the 
matter which she did not like to tell even to me. I knew her 
so well, and she had been so open to me, that I felt certain 
whatever she might now keep concealed, she observed that 
concealment from a point of duty; for I never saw a woman 
who governed all her actions more completely upon a principle 
of what she believed to be right, than did my dear mother. I 
could not help seeing that something was not well between her 
and my father; though I never heard an angry word uttered 
by either party. But when he would come home, or into the 
parlour at the hour of meals, there was not that smile, that 
alacrity of spirit, which had always marked my mother s 
manner towards her husband in days of old. Sne spoke to 
him as usual, but she looked grave and unhappy, and he did 
not seem at ease. Sometimes I fancied he appeared ashamed, 
or as if he reproached himself; for he did not now always 
look her in the face when he addressed her as he used to do ; 
and very often, if I were about running out of the room, he 
would call me back, and bid me stay, though he wanted me 
for nothing ; but seemed as if he wished me to remain merely 
as a third person, to prevent any particular conversation taking 
place, for he knew my mother would not begin on any subject 
that might be disagreeable to him whilst I was present. It 
is true I did not at the time think so seriously of these little 
indications of domestic anxiety as I have here stated, but cir- 
cumstances after awhile made me view them in a serious light 
when I came to re-consider them in moments of melancholy 
regret. 

I took the first opportunity of communicating to my mother 
all that I have related about Doctor Pritchard. She seemed 
even frightened when I told her what had passed, and con- 
jured me for God's sake, for my own, for her sake, to write 
but once to Doctor Pritchard, and to let my communication 
be such as would put an end to the affair. She assured me 
that my father never would consent to the match ; that not 
only the doctor's present circumstances would be held as an 
objection, but that my father, who knew him well by report. 
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had taken a prejudice against Doctor Pritchard and his mother 
before he could be aware of anything I had now stated con- 
cerning myself. He condemned their imprudence in making 
a poor young man into a very poor gentleman; and had 
considered his being brought up to a profession instead of a 
trade as a piece of proud beggary and presumption. And she 
also told me that during my absence Captain Prior (of whom 
I have before spoken) had communicated to my father how 
much he was attached to me ; and though he admitted that I 
had previously discouraged his attentions, yet he thought I was 
so young that I might be won upon to receive his addresses. 
My father, she said, was pleased with the proposal, and had 
encouraged the captain to persevere. She had only been able 
to persuade him not to tease me on the subject, on my return, 
by promising, in my name, that I would never form any con- 
nexion without the entire consent and approbation of my 
parents. Finally, she begged me, as I valued her blessing, 
always to be dutiful to my father, and cheerfully to obey him. 

My mother's tenderness — the kind and gentle manner in 
which she led me into the path of duty — the confidence she 
placed in me, and her habit of appealing to my better feelings, 
to my sense of what was right, altogether had an irresistible 
influence over me; so that I would rather have died than have 
offended or pained her by any want of obedience to her will. 
Bitterly, therefore, as I felt the performance of a duty that 
must cut me off for ever from all hope of him whom I so 
loved, and who so truly loved me, yet I hesitated not a moment 
to obey my dear mother; and with her assistance I wrote a 
clear and firm letter to Doctor Pritchard, shewing him how 
unavailing would be the pursuit of our recently indulged 
hopes; and begging him, for both our sakes, neither to see nor 
to think of me any more. 

He wrote to me once, only once, in reply. His letter was 
evidently written under strong emotions ; but it was through- 
out consistent with the generous and honourable character of 
his mind. He said he knew but too well he had no preten- 
sions to me; that he was too poor to present himself before 
my father with any offer about his daughter — that he felt he 
had no right to tie me down to him, in opposition to my 
friends, on any uncertainty ; and possibly he might never be 
in a condition to make me his wife. He was at that moment 
in a state of deep affliction, for he had just lost his mother, 
who died very suddenly, at last, and he feared that her long 
struggles and anxieties about him had hastened her end. He 
had determined to quit the country. He was going to the 
West Indies, where there was, he had learnt from a friend, a 
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fair opening for him in the way of his profession. He was in 
ill health, and thought it very prohahle that he might never 
live to return : the climate, he knew, would be unsuited to 
bim, weakened as he was in body and suffering in mind. But 
he bad no choice: he must accept what had turned up, or 
remain and want bread in England. He had detennmed, 
therefore, to follow the course marked out for him by Provi- 
dence, in whom he put his trust; and though he could foresee 
no prospect before him either of happiness or of long con- 
tinued lue, he was nevertheless determined not to be wanting 
in courage to meet with fortitude and resignation whatever 
might be allotted to him. He bade me forget him, and be 
happy; yet assuring me that as no image but mine had ever 
occupied his heart, so no other should ever again possess it. 
Thanking me for the honourable manner in which 1 had once 
and for ever undeceived him, and prevented his building up a 
vain hope, he earnestly prayed God to bless me, and finally 
bade me farewell. 

Such a letter as this — so good, so feeling, so honourable, 
affected my mother even to tears, and overwhelmed me with 
the deepest affliction ; for the more I saw of the excellence of 
Doctor Pritchard's heart, and of the generous spirit of self- 
sacrifice, which dictated his whole conduct, the more deeply 
did I regret his loss. It would, 1 believe, have broken my 
heart, had not my deep sense of this grief been somewhat 
turned aside, and finally swallowed up by one of daily, hourly 
anxiety — the dangerous and lingering illness of my poor 
mother. This new affliction absorbea all other considera- 
tions ; nor was it less trying for being mingled with the fluc- 
tuations of hope and fear; a sickly hope it is true, but never- 
theless just sufficient to keep alive expectation and to prevent 
despondency. The calls of duty, at this time, afforded an 
active employment for my mind; and my poor mother's 
danger engrossed all my feelings. 1 had no life, no thought, 
no being, but in her sick room. I soon found how acute is 
the anxiety, how quick the observation, which is called into 
play by the hourly watching over one beloved, when that one 
hangs as it were between life and death, so that it seems as if 
a feather's weight would turn the balance, and at once consign 
the dear object of our cares for ever to the dust. 

My mother slowly but surely sank under what the doctors 
termed atrophy — a gradual wasting of the flesh and of the 
strength ; where sleep does not refresh, food does not nourish, 
where the mind retains all its vigour, whilst the body that is 
its tenement dwindles, totters, and finally breaks down, ere the 
soulj by any decay of its powers, seems to be under the ueces- 
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sity of leaving its narrow house. In this state of disease, there 
are moments when, on any occasional exhilaration of the 
spirits, the sufferer becomes unusually animated, and is enabled 
to converse for a long time together, in a manner the most 
solemn and emphatic. It was so with my poor mother ; and 
as if her mind became stronger and clearer, the nearer she 
approached her change, she would frequently discourse with 
me concerning my future conduct through life, with an energy 
and even an eloquence that made the deepest impression on 
my heart. One of these conversations I must notice, as it 
influenced my actions of most import, after she was gone. 
Sometimes too, she would endeavour to raise my spirits as 
I pursued with anxiety the little cares of her sick room. 

We had a servant, who was clever and active, and who, 
since my mother's illness, had acted as a sort of housekeeper 
in the family; managing all, and attending more particularly 
on my father, with whom she was a great favourite. But 
there was something pert and assuming in her manners, and I 
thought she was often civily impertinent to my mother — doing 
what she was told to do, but in a way to let her mistress see that 
she fancied she could do it much better if she followed her 
own course. This servant was so disagreeable to my mother 
that she could not bear her in her chamber; and I did there- 
fore many things that ought to have been attended to by a 
servant. But my love made me do all willingly ; and often did 
I feel during this attendance how depressing, yet how soothing 
to ourselves, is the care of one, in extreme sickness, who is so 
dear to us ! With what attention did I prepare for her use 
those nourishing things which, alas ! afforded no nourishment 
to her. In the interval of her sufferings, how delightful was 
it to see her relish any little thing I had done for her. And 
then how painful was the contrast when I witnessed any 
change ! to see her just taste what I gave her, and turn away 
from it with the nausea of illness ; or to hear her say, that it 
was not so nicely prepared as the last time. To hear this was 
heart-sickening to me; for I knew the true cause, which she 
did not so readily seem to suspect. I knew the fault was in 
the vitiated taste of sinking nature, not in the thing itself I 
feared that every cordial I offered to her lips would but give 
to my mind a new proof of this melancholy conviction ; and I 
used to tremble as I held out the cup to her weak hands, as if 
I had been offering what would destroy life, instead of what 
was to sustain it. These little trials and fears were as daily 
agonies to a fond heart. 

Sometimes my mother would sit up in her chair, and then I 
never left her. With what anxiety did I move the pillows in 
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the hope, as she shifted her position, to make her feel her weari- 
ness the less; yet, in this state of her disorder, all change seemed 
but as a source of pain to her. Jf she occasionally dozed, how 
I used to watch her! to softly drop the curtain, if the sun sent 
in more light than I thought would be pleasant to her should 
she suddenly awake. 1 feared to move, almost to draw breath, 
when her sleep was tranquil, like the sleep of health. I would 
often sit down on a low seat opposite to her chair, and keep 
my eyes fixed on that dear wasted countenance, and watch it 
with mtense feeling, fearing every change in its paleness, lest 
it should indicate some change in her for the worse. God only 
knows what I suffered in such moments ! for as I sat gazing on 
her in silence and in tears, how busy was thought! how active 
memory ! how throbbing apprehension ! The days of my 
childhood, those of her tenderest cares, came to my remem- 
brance ; and gladly would I have been a child again, once more 
to lie in her lap, and hear her tell me childish tales, or sing to 
me nursery songs,— if by the renewal of those days I could but 
once more have seen her before me as I could remember her at 
that date of early life. She was then the picture of health — 
all vivacity, full of the joy of maternal love! but now to see 
her sitting in the same chair — all the old familiar things about 
her, as in my infant years, and she alone so changed ; — the 
sight was too much, too painful ! tears would sometimes afford 
me a relief which seemed to save me from being suffocated, 
so strongly did my physical feelings keep pace with the misery 
of my mind. 

Not long before her death, she took every occasion that her 
strength would permit, to talk to me. More than once did 
she dlude to Doctor Pritchard. She expressed her regrets 
that I had lost so excellent a young man ; yet, she thought all 
had been done for the best, in accordance with a necessary 
prudence, and a sense of filial duty. " My dearest child, ' 
would she say, " when I am gone, do not let the recollection 
of the letter I advised you to write to him weigh on your 
mind, to cause you to blame my memory, or to blame yourself 
for having followed my advice. You are young, my dear 
Mary, and know not the world, nor of how much consequence 
to the happiness of a whole life is the first important step we 
make in it : not less so to a woman than to a man. Indeed, in 
one sense, it is of more importance to her than to him. If a 
man fails in the commencement of an active life, he has still 
many ways open to him in which he may try to better his con • 
dition. But if a woman fails, she has none ; as with her the 
one great step is the connexion she forms by marriage. From 
the hour she leaves a father's house, a mother's care, she 
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becomes the property of another, to whose fortunes she is 
wedded as well as to himself. She is entirely dependent on 
him for her welfare and her happiness. Marriage, my child, 
has duties of so anxious a nature, that ill can they bear to 
have added to their weight the unavailing regrets which must 
arise from a want of prudence, in having taken them on our- 
selves on light grounds. I would never advise you to marry, 
as half the world do, for the advantages of fortune and of con- 
nexion; nor even for the respect which, in society, attaches 
itself more to the wife than to the single woman, as she 
advances in life. Marriage is a sacred institution, the first 
blessing conferred by God on man in his social state on earth. 
An esteem for the object of our choice is as necessary to true 
happiness, as an affection for him, since neither time nor cir- 
cumstances can destroy that esteem which is founded on a 
sense of true goodness ; whilst many things may arise to shake 
an imprudent affection, and passion never outlives the ardent 
days of youth. But though esteem and affection are necessary 
to make a married life happy, so also is prudence; for a 
thoughtless rushing into marriage is almost certain to be fol- 
lowed by a long and lasting misery. The greater the love the 
greater will be the suffering. Think you, my dear Mary, that 
you could bear," she continued, kindly taking me by the 
band, and looking up to my face as she spoke, with an earnest 
expression, " with that feeling and affectionate heart, to see 
the man you loved involve himself in early and, perhaps, 
hopeless difficulties, on account of his love for you? Could 
you bear to see him exposed to daily, hourly struggles, in 
nis efforts to procure bread for you and yours, where the 
wants of to-day interfere with the prospects of to-morrow ; 
when he dares not to venture on a change, even for the hope 
of good, lest he hazard by the attempt bringing on himself a 
worse fortune, in which he must involve his wife and his 
children? You do not know, my Mary, for you have never 
experienced them, the harassment, the tyranny of narrow 
circumstances, where the spirit and the education of the indi- 
vidual are ill suited to endure them. The restless nights, the 
days of wearying anxiety, of little labours on little things, and 
often to no end, to which the genteel poor are subjected. The 
shifts to which the poor gentleman is often driven, that gall 
him to the soul at first, till, like a free spirited horse, that is 
put into a common cart to drag a common load, habit con- 
quers his gallant nature, and he stoops to be the daily drudge 
he would once have disdained to become but for an hour. 
Few have courage enough to retain in their actions the spirit 
of a gentleman, when they have lost the power to support the 
rank. And even were it otherwise, think if you had offspring. 
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what a load of anxiety that would add to all your other cares. 
How could you, who have known so many blessings, and those 
of education, bear to see your children deprived of the like? 
to forego giving them those advantages, the result of superior, 
education, and the society into which it leads, because you 
were so poor that you felt such benefits would but add bitter- 
ness to their sense of the ills attending poverty, which would 
unfit them from contending with it, and prevent their appli- 
cation to the humble means by which they could alone nope 
to live. Oh, my dear child! these are serious considerations; 
for, believe me, however great may be the love between two 
young and deserving persons, that love itself will take wing 
where misery makes a fixed abode. It is a conviction of these 
truths — truths only to be learnt by a long acquaintance with 
the world — that makes parents counsel against marriages of 
imprudent love ; children think such parents liarsh ; the parent 
lomcs to avoid future misery, the chud to secure present hap- 
piness. Both have happiness as the motive in view, but both 
cannot be right ; the child takes hope for a guide, the parent 
experience." 

I wept bitterly as she spoke. After a pause she continued 
her discourse, cnarging me, when she should be no more, to 
be dutiful to my father, to endeavour to supply to him her 
place. And she solemnly conjured me not to allow myself to 
observe too nicely any little defects I might witness in his 
conduct, or in his temper. She reminded me, that it was not 
my place to judge a father, but to obey him, as I was solemnly 
enjoined to do by God himself, who would never bless a thank- 
less child ; but that if I should have the grief to observe any- 
thing so much amiss in my father's conduct, that I could not 
excuse it to my own conscience to remain silent, then she 
earnestly counselled me to pray God to assist and direct my 
efforts, and to do all that I could do by a gentle persuasion, 
to lead him from what might be painful to me and dangerous 
and ruinous to himself. I was startled at hearing this, for my 
mother, I thought, meant more than she openly expressed. 
I urged her to be explicit ; she shook her nead, but would 
not satisfy me, merely adding, that though she had her own 
reasons for the advice she had given to me, she did not feel 
justified in doing more than to prepare me for some painfiil 
circumstances, which she feared would occur when she should 
be at rest. Finally, she recommended to me great prudence, 
and never to forget my religious duties to God, or my moral 
ones to man. 

All these good counsels I pondered over in my heart, and 
lost no word of what she said, giving her all the assurances 
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that filial love could suggest, that I would endeavour to do all 
she had required of me ; and for her dear sake, as well as 
for his own, 1 would be dutiful to my father when she was 
dead. When she was dead ! Oh, wnat a thought was that ! 
] could not bear it. I burst into tears, 1 threw my arms round 
her neck, feeble as she was; I sank on her lap, and sobbed 
audibly on her bosom — I gave myself up to a feeling of despair 
that had never before possessed my mind. I clung to her, as 
if her life had depended on my determined will that life should 
not forsake her. I would not have her die, I could not bear 
the thought of her going hence, and being no more seen by 
me, who loved her so truly : God only knew how dearly and 
how well. I could not bear the prospect of my own desola- 
tion. She chid me gently, conjured me to be calm, talked to 
me of God's absolute will over his creatures, of the duty of 
resignation, of her hope that we should meet again, and bade 
me pray for submission ; she would join with me. I fell on 
my knees at her feet, I let her clasp my hands in her own 
dear hands, as she had often held them when I was a child, 
when she taught me to lisp my daily prayers. I attempted 
now to pray for submission to God's will, but my extreme 
agitation prevented my utterance, and I could only sob a 
prayer, following my dear mother word for word, whilst my 
rebel heart neither felt nor understood, in such bitter moments, 
the possibility of the resignation for which I prayed. But 
when my mother, whose mind was in that heavenly frame so 
fitted for her change, proceeded to thank God for the time 
which had been allowed to prepare her for dying, and to bless 
Him for taking her from this miserable world, I could not 
follow her, could not bring myself to thank Him for taking away 
from me the parent who was dearer to me than light or life. 

This scene sadly exhausted her. It was the last of strong 
emotion that we ever knew together. Three days after, very 
suddenly at the last, but very calmly, she expired. My father 
was present, the doctor, the clergyman, the nurse, and myself; 
we were all there when she breathed her last. 1 can scarcely 
remember that hour of death ; for I became stupified as soon 
as she lost consciousness and speech. So long as she held 
my hand, and fixed her eyes affectionately upon me (though 
then she could scarcely speak), so long as I felt the gentle 
grasp, though that grew fainter as she grew colder and colder, 
80 long as I could kneel and pray God to bless my dear and 
dying mother, so long was I self-possessed, even calm. But 
when she knew nothing, and was little more than breathing 
dust, the soul unconscious of all around it, then I became lost 
— all was to me a blank ! I was carried from the room, and 
have no more recollection of what passed on that dreadful day. 
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PART THE SECOND. 
THE FIRST VOYAGE. — SWEDEN, ETC. 

I pass in silence the melancholy detail of the circumstances 
connected with my poor mother's funeral. Her earthly 
remains were consigned to their kindred dust in a manner the 
most respectful to her memory. My father was deeply touched 
with her death, and I did all I could to comfort him, though I 
needed support myself under this affliction. I now thought 
that whatever might have occasioned my mother so much 
uneasiness respecting my father in the event of her decease, 
could she but have foreseen the salutary effect it would produce 
on his mind, she would have had no cause for apprehension. 
For some days he gave himself up to the most violent sorrow; 
but whether he resolved to shake it off, or whether by its own 
violence at first, it was soon spent, it did not last long, and he 
speedily changed to a quite opposite feeling. There is nothing 
surprising in this to me now ; but at the time 1 was so young 
and so little accustomed to reflect on the character of men's 
minds, it then both surprised and shocked me. Such a tran- 
sition was perfectly consistent with my poor father's nature. 
He was ever in extremes in his feelings, and so variable, so 
much governed by a sudden emotion, or an unexpected cir- 
cumstance, that it was impossible to calculate upon his conduct 
as one might do on most other persons: I may say he was 
certain only in his uncertainty. 

I pass in silence also an interval of some months, during 
which the only news I heard that deeply affected me was from 
my friend Miss Rawlins. There was a report very current in 
York, and believed to be too true, that Doctor Pritchard had 
died of the yellow fever soon after his landing in the West 
Indies. I did indeed feel this event; yet not as I had felt 
my mother's death. That affliction had broken my spirit, and 
my thoughts were so much accustomed to dwell on death and 
deprivation, whilst I was beginning to suffer so much from 
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the change in my father's conduct at home, that I had not 
energy sufficient to make me capahle of a very poignant sense 
of any new sorrow. It is on the heart at ease that heavy 
afflictions fall with the greatest weight ; hut mine had heen 
already worn with grief; and with this last there came no 
disappointment, for I had not indulged in any hope. Doctor 
Pritchard was hefore lost to me; he was now lost to the 
world Schooled as I had heen in sorrow, I received the intel- 
ligence of his death with a degree of resignation which a few 
months sooner would have been impossible. Henceforth I 
connected his image, his recollection, with that of my dear 
mother, and my thoughts delighted calmly to dwell on the 
better land where those blessed spirits were gone to rest but a 
little while before myself. 

These, I may say, were old sorrows in a young heart; they 
did with me the work of years. My mind became thoughtful, 
serious, matured beyond my age ; and that buoyancy of feel- 
ing which makes the young who suffer much spring up again 
to hope and joy, was in me sadly chilled and kept down by 
the circumstance of my finding that my poor mother's fears 
were but too likely to prove true, for my home was daily 
becoming more and more unhappy. I have before alluded to 
a servant who was a great favourite with my father. This 
woman possessed considerable claims to personal beauty; and 
having been better taught than most in her station, she might 
be deemed really superior to the ordinary run of persons who 
gain their bread by domestic service. She was also clever 
and active in the family; but she had neither principle, 
temper, nor heart, nor any one good quality that I could find 
out, though she had the art to put on the semblance of many. 

Though I lived in the same house with my father and this 
woman, I was kept very much in the dark concerning the 
nature of the connexion which existed between them; but I 
strongly suspected that she was, against his own wishes and 
his better judgment, endeavouring to entrap him to make her 
his wife. However much might be her influence with him, 
he had at least so far resisted it, that he still upheld me as the 
mistress of his house; and though there was no longer in his 
manner to me that openness which had heretofore charac- 
terised it, yet he still dearly loved me. On the other hand, 
the conduct of his housekeeper (for so she was now considered) 
was the strangest struggle between pride and baseness, the 
indulgence of temper, and the restraint of self-interest from 
design, I ever witnessed in all my life. At the time these 
scenes occurred, I was scarcely experienced enough fully to 
comprehend their object; but i have no doubt she saw that 
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whatever hold she had upon my father, her ground was not 
yet firm enough to allow her to assume authority entirely over 
me, as the head of the family. Yet I evidently saw her pride 
and presumption made her earnestly desire to do so. This 
feeling, joined to her considering me as the only obstacle to 
her elevation, caused her to hate me so heartily, and at times 
to give herself such airs, that I could not endure it; and I often 
resented her behaWour with a very high carriage, bidding her 
remember who she was, and the difference which existed be- 
tween us. My conduct provoked hers, and she daily became 
more insolent. 1 made my complaint to my father : she, no 
doubt, did the same; and sorely was he embarrassed at this 
juncture. I thought he was really afraid of her, which made 
me apprehend that he had in some way committed himself in 
his connexion with her; for though he would by no means 
suffer that she should make his daughter second in his house, 
yet, in order to pacify her, he in some measure checked my 
resentful carriage towards her, and treated me with less kind- 
ness on her account. 

I pass over this distressing part of my narrative as briefly 
as possible ; I will but add, therefore, things came to such a 
head in point of vexation, that even my father felt they could 
not go on thus. Some resolute step must be taken, and he 
chose to make me arbitress, telling me he had put his fate, 
and mine too, in my own hands. He had taken a strange 
prepossession in favour of Captain Prior. In short, he pro- 
posed to me, that if I would consent to please him by marry- 
ing this gentleman, he would discharge his housekeeper, who 
had rendered me so miserable. He said if he could but escape 
the toils of the woman I so feared, he should never marry, 
never love any human being, except his dear children, to the 
last hour of his life. 

I confess that, though I had no aversion to Captain Prior, 
was convinced that he much loved me, and was pleased with 
his intelligence and gentlemanly manners, still the recollection 
of a former and blighted affection was yet too fresh in my 
heart to make me think with complacency of any new engage- 
ment. But friends interfered, and I was not of a disposition 
to resist persuasion, when supported by a hope that I was 
doing my duty. My father too became importunate, and 
this, combined with my remembrance of my dying mother's 
injunction, that I should be dutiful, determined the point, and 
I no longer hesitated to sacrifice my own reluctance to my 
father's peace of mind. 

I had no sooner given my consent, than, unable to restrain 
my feelings, I retired into the room in which my mother 
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breathed her last; it was now my own chamber, and I had 
chosen it from the melancholy pleasure I experienced in there 
indulging all my recollections of the closing scenes of her life. 
As I threw myself into the chair which she used to occupy, to 
ponder over these things; I chanced to take up a little volume 
which lay on my dressing-table ; it was one she had given me, 
almost her last gift. It was a favourite book with her, and con- 
tained a selection of passages from the best of our moral and 
religious authors. I opened the volume with a sigh, thinking of 
the dear giver. The first sentence on which I cast my eyes was 
an extract from good old Bishop Hall, on the duty of children 
to their parents, and on the blessing God never failed, in the 
end, to confer on obedience. I could not help fancying there 
was something more than common in the circumstance — that 
without design I should at such a moment lay my hand on 
that particular volume, the gift of my departed mother. And 
that I should also open on such a passage, to encourage me in 
the path of duty to a parent, altogether seemed to me as if 
my poor mother spoke to me from the tomb, — as if she had 
declared she had left the volume to direct me in my conduct, 
when she could herself no longer be present to guide me with 
that goodness, sweetness, and wisdom, which had always 
marked her councils to her child. I no longer wavered, even 
in thought ; from that hour I became firm in my resolution, 
and in less than two months I was the wife of Captain Prior. 

Not long before our marriage, Captain Prior had built a 
ship in the Baltic for some mercantile speculations, which he 
hoped would be very profitable to him. The vessel was named 
after the island where she was built, The Daggershott. My 
husband was shortly about making a voyage in her, and I was 
to bear him company. We were to sail at a most unfavour- 
able season, the beginning of winter. We left Hull on the 
9th day of November 1786; scarcely need I say how painful 
was the parting with my father. He bade me a kind adieu, 
gave me his blessing, and assured me his house should be ever 
a home, and a happy one to me, and that when he died, I 
should find myself possessed of all he was worth. Nor was 

farting from my father, though my greatest, my only grief, 
had many friends who had been very kind to me, and all 
expressed their concern on my leaving them for a foreign 
land. It was a melancholy day for me when I parted from 
my old home; I had never been absent on a far journey; a 
few visits to York, to see Miss Rawlins, had constituted the 
utmost limit of my travels. I knew little of the world, had 
never conversed with strangers, and had never been upon the 
sea, for neither my father nor my mother were fond of that 
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element. All, therefore, was to me strange and full of novelty, 
not unmixed with fear, for it requires, in a young and timid 
disposition, a strong effort of reason, and a constant sense of 
the superintending providence of God, to persuade oneself 
that one can he safe in so narrow a space as that of a ship, 
and surrounded on all sides by a wild waste of waters, whose 
power so often sets at naught the utmost efforts of man. 

How much did I feel on going away ! Whilst saying farewell, 
I felt as if I loved even my commonest acquaintances, when I 
thought I might see them no more. The most indifferent 
faces had an interest in them, when they looked on me for 
the last time. All the little details of preparation for the 
voyage were performed with a sense of melancholy, that 
seemed almost a presentiment of impending evil, as if I were 
departing never more to return. I visited every room in the 
house before I left it; knelt and wept, and prayed in that 
where my mother died, and strolled into our slip of garden to 
see it for the last time. There I plucked a sprig from a laurel 
tree, which had been planted by my mother, and for months 
after treasured it as a sacred relic of the dead. I felt dull at 
heart, and had none of those lively anticipations of young and 
happy minds, when youth and hope are before their path. I 
felt as if my lot in life were destined to be far from a happy 
one, and now did my feelings force on me the unwelcome truth, 
that great should be the love of a woman towards the man she 
makes her husband, when she must quit parents, friends, 
country, and all for him. Such a sacrifice is only to be coun- 
terbalanced by the fondest love. Unfortunately for me, my 
father's persuasions, not my own heart, had directed my choice. 
Yet I did not suffer myself to murmur, but tried to put my 
trust in God, and to bear all in silence and submission to his 
will. 

There was a bustle, to me almost a tumult, in the moment 
of embarkation which, by calling off my attention from my 
own regrets, was some relief to my mind. The waves were 
running high, 1 was hurried to the boat; how I got into her 
I scarcely know. When I found that we were dancing up 
and down in what was so small and fragile, only a few inches 
above the waves that came rolling forward, making no more 
of us than they would of a cork floating on their surface, I 
could hardly persuade myself but that we should be drowned 
before we reached the vessel, which lay in the offing. But the 
sturdy fellows who were at the oar, and seemed to send us on 
with every stroke at a great rate towards the ship, looked so 
composed, so much at their ease, that, at last, I took courage, 
and keeping my eyes fixed on the lessening shore, I waved my 
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handkerchief^ as long as I could discern my father and a few 
of our friends there standing to watch our progress to the 
ship. When I could no longer distinguish them, my heart 
died within me ; and I felt as if I had left home indeed, and 
had hecome a stranger and a wanderer on the waters. 

We were soon on board. Captain Prior wanted me to go 
down into the cabin ; but I could not leave the deck. A new 
wonder, and a new bustle there awaited me. The stir, the 
movement of getting under weigh, accompanied by the ex- 
clamations of the seamen at the ropes (that had in them a 
regularity and a cadence not unmusical to the ear), were all 
new and marvellous to me. The anchor weighed, the sails 
unfurled, we moved ; and the wind springing up, in a quarter 
favourable to us, we were soon far away on our passage to a 
distant land. Till the shores of my own dear country were 
lost in the gloom of twilight, I could look on nothing else. 
" ITiere is England," thought I, "farewell to dear England, — 
England where I have known what it was to be so happy, and 
so unhappy — where I loved and have been loved. Where I 
parted from the living and from the dead! Its earth is sacred 
to me. There have 1 left all but my recollections!" And I 
now clung to those recollections as if I feared to lose them 
also. But these heartachs, on quitting my native land, were 
not the only sufferings to which I was to be subjected. 

We had, at first, a very favourable wind; but both wind 
and weather changed; and for no less than three days we 
were beating about in a fearful gale. At length we got into 
the Kattagat, a place so fatal to snipping. The Kattagat is that 
dangerous gulph, full of rocks and shoals, which forms the 
passage from the German Ocean to the entrance of the Baltic. 
It lies between the northern shores of Jutland, the island of 
Funen, and the coasts of Norway and Sweden. The gale we 
had already experienced was a fearful thing to me ; I was 
sick in body and sunk in spirit; never before had I any notion 
of what it was to be exposed to a storm at sea. On the fourth 
day of the gale the danger and the tempest increased. Our 
vessel, to use the nautical phrase, was tight and sea-worthy; 
but she was very deeply laden, and all my husband's hopes 
and property were in the venture. He had connected himself 
with several other merchants and owners, and the whole re- 
sponsibility of the voyage lay with him. His mind laboured 
under a double anxiety; if he now failed he was ruined; and 
if the storm increased, or the pilot could not keep us off the 
rocks, we were all lost. 

Never can I forget the morning of that most eventful day, 
the fourth of the gale. My sickness had left me ; but unable 
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to rest in my berth, I got up and hurried on my clothes. 
Captain Prior had been on foot all night. I could scarcely 
stand for the tossing of the vessel; though I had now been 
long enough at sea in such weather to have learnt, in some 
degree, to keep myself from falling. I managed to crawl into 
the cabin, faint with anxiety and fear. I found my husband 
attentively examining the charts of the Kattagat. He said 
very little to me ; his mind was intent on its object; but there 
was a quiet, a composure in his manner, accompanied by a 
gravity of aspect, that made me more apprehensive than I 
should have felt had he openly talked of danger. There was, 
however, little time for question ; he hurried again on deck, 
and all hands were engaged for the preservation of the vessel. 

How fearful to me was the sight of our distress ! If I looked 
to the sky, I saw nothing but dark masses of clouds scudding 
before the wind, or whirling in such agitation that they seemed 
more like tossing waves, floating in mid-air, and labouring 
with the storm, than as clouds in the heavens. If a gleam of 
light broke through their density, or was momentarily seen as 
they parted asunder, it was of a dull red hue, and added a 
character of horror to the mass of boundless vapours. Around 
us all was terror. So great was the fury of the wind, that, as 
it came in gusts and blasts, it would sound as the echoes from 
a discharge of artillery amid hills and mountains. Anon it 
resembled the roll of thimder ; and sometimes I fancied it was 
thunder, yet there was none. Not very far from us the sea 
was one sheet of boiling foam, whirling and eddying, like the 
snow flakes of a winter storm. Beneath that boiling foam 
lay our greatest danger, for there lay the rocks. To keep 
the vessel from drifting upon them required all the care and 
skill of the pilot, the vigilance of the captain, and the labour 
of the crew. 

At one moment, it seemed to me (inexperienced as I was 
in such matters), as if we were tossed by some volcanic force 
that hurled us upward from the very bowels of the deep. At 
another we rode on the summit of the billows, unsteady, tot- 
tering, as if one of the next gusts that came howling along the 
ocean, like wolves intent on their prey, would, at once, over- 
whelm us in the abyss of waters ; so humbled, so powerless, 
so complete a thing of naught, did our poor bark appear when 
opposed to the fury of the tempest. In another minute the 
waves would recede, like moving mountains, and bury us in 
the trough or hollow of the sea ; consigning us, at each bound,, 
to what seemed to me a living grave, filled with sounds so 
dismal, so heart-rending, that thinking ^11 was lost, I could 
but exclaim, " Lord have mercy on us 1" as I dropped on my 
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knees, and felt as if, in some measure, stunned by a blow, so 
fearfully was my head affected, and my faculties deadened by 
an access of fear. 

But this was not of long duration ; I roused myself, and 
determined to make an efiort to die with more resolution than 
I had hitherto maintained. 

We were now in such danger, that even my husband, as 
for a moment he came down into the cabin to speak to me, no 
longer concealed his fears. We had that morning been hailed 
by a ship, like ourselves, in distress. It was the vessel of a 
Captain Varley, of Hull, who was an old friend of my father. 
There was also a third vessel in danger at the same time, in 
the Kattagat, within hail of the two former, — that third vessel 
was lost. As it afterwards appeared. Captain Varley saw her 
stranded ; nothing but a dog that was on board being saved. 
The consequence which resulted from his seeing the wreck I 
shall have to relate in a future part of my narrative. We 
thought that not one of them would be saved. My husband 
came once more into the cabin : the dead-lights were put up. 
I was lying on the floor, my arms thrown on a chair that was 
lashed to keep it upright. I was faint and sinking, uttering 
disjointed sentences of prayer, and expecting that every time 
we sank into the hollow of the wave we should be swallowed 
up. We had before struck our topmasts, and now we feared 
that the mainmast would go by the board. Long the dis- 
tressed vessel could not live, for she had shipped so many 
seas, there was four feet water in the hold, and the cabin itself 
was full of it. 

There was but one hope — we were in sight of land. The 
mists had partially cleared. My husband told me that he 
knew by the maps and charts that we must be on the coast of 
Sweden, and not Very far from the harbour of Gotenburg. 
But the road to that harbour was perilous in a storm ; it was 
full of shoals and granite rocks, some that in calm weather 
reared their heads above the surrounding ocean, but were 
now covered with waves and foam. Whilst my husband was 
for a few moments with me, insisting on my taking a little 
wine, which, in a flask, he held to my mouth, as he had 
snatched it from one of the lockers, there was a cry on deck. 
The cabin boy ran down, and said that two men were washed 
overboard by the waves that broke over us from stem to stem. 
1 was shocked; but the shock was only momentary; for, 
.where death stands ready to ingulf all at a swoop, individual 
losses are scarcely felt. 

The seamen, I conclude, gave themselves up for lost : there 

was a stir, a confused utterance of cries and exclamations, that 

mprlf' ittf'if a^- ^-'^ ^ oxran in the midst of the roar of winds and 
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waves. There was a cry to lighten the vessel, to send over- 
board the cargo. "Not yet," exclaimed Captain Prior, "we 
are not yet given up for lost ; the fellows must not go to that 
work." 1 saw him run to a place where he kept his arms safe 
from water in the cabin. I saw him snatch out a brace of 
pistols : he rushed past me, and gained the deck. I remained 
where I was, drenched with the water that had found its way 
to the cabin, cold, shivering with illness and terror, incapable 
of moving, and half dead with the suiferings of body and of 
mind, that I had undergone during so many days. 

I afterwards learnt that my husband's resolution, seconded 
by that of the mate, and by a few old and brave men who still 
obeyed him, saved both ship and cargo. The men were for- 
bidden, on pain of instant death, to injure the lading; for 
Captain Prior declared that he would himself shoot the first 
man who did but attempt to touch the cargo, or to break into 
the spirit-room ; since to obtain liquor, in the desperation of 
those moments which precede a final wreck, it seems was a 
practice common enough with seamen. My husband placed a 
faithful guard over the spirit-room, with instructions to cut 
down the first man who should attempt to break it open. 

The lower range of clouds which had continued to whirl as 
it were round the vessel, now in one wild gust swept on ; 
and no sooner had cloud and wrack passed away between us 
and the shore, than we could plainly discover buildings and 
shipping in a port. There was another stir, another shout — 
hope revived — all were eager. The transition of such a feel- 
ing, from the fear of death to the hope of life, animated every 
soul on board ; and the utmost order, even in such moments 
of distraction, was in an instant restored. All obeyed the 
word — guns were fired. ** Hoist a flag of distress for a pilot," 
— it was done. " Beware the sunken rocks " — the pilot's eye 
and hand were never truer ; but he knew not the road with 
sufficient nicety to make his pilotage safe in such a venture. 
He dared not run for the harbour till a Gotenburg pilot should 
put off to take us in. 

Captain Prior caused two more guns to be fired, as he 
watched with intense anxiety the shore ; and there soon ap- 
peared a boat floating towards us through the billow, foam, 
and surf, quite fearless of the way that lay between her and 
the vessel. How the boat lived through such a sea I know not. 
My husband said that they were hardy and bold fellows who 
ventured to come to our succour at such a time. But God was 
merciftd ; and, though our vessel was grievously injured and 
strained, the cargo and all (except the two men washed over- 
board in the gale) were carried safe into the harbour at Goten- 
burg by one of the most skilful pUots of that port. 
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Ill as I had been, and terrified beyond even the power to 
express my fears, yet no sooner had I returned thanks to God 
for our sa^ty, than finding the gale somewhat abated, and that 
we were in less turbulent water, 1 crawled up the ladder, and, 
supported by Captain Prior, stood on deck. The air revived 
me : I looked fearfully around on that awful element, which 
but a brief space before had threatened us with the utmost of 
its merciless power. I was still dispirited, but thankful, truly 
thankful, for our miraculous escape. It seemed strange to me 
as I observed those very seamen, who, but a few hours ago, 
were almost frantic (when they would have broken into the 
spirit-room at the very moment of their supposed approaching 
death), now looking so satisfied, so forgetful of all past danger, 
and seeming as if nothing had happened out of tne common 
courseu But I was yet a stranger to the transitions of a sea- 
man's feelings, as much as I had before been to the strange 
perils and sufferings of their lives. , 1 so far recovered my 
own composure that I could look on our approach to Go- 
tenburg with a mingled sense of rejoicing and curiosity. It 
was the first foreign city I had ever seen. I knew it was a 
commercial one, and that it was second only to Stockholm. 
We had passed the Scaw Point, running before the wind ; we 
had gained Wing Sound, and were rapidly making our way 
towards the wished-for harbour; yet, though I was much 
recovered, such had been my terror, I could scarcely fancy we 
should be in a state of security till we were in port. The 
scene before me was most striking, yet not entirely of a cha- 
racter to divest me of all fear ; though, under the guidance of 
our Gotenburg pilot, any remaining apprehensions were merely 
the effect of an excited imagination. The numerous little 
islands, all of granite rock, which shewed their bare tops 
amidst the billows of the sea, apparently intercepting our 
passage, and rocks seen again beyond these, forming the very 
outlets of the harbour, were, at least, of a nature sufficient to 
recal ideas of danger, and to conjure up phantoms of fear, to 
one just escaped the horrors of an impending wreck. 

At length we came so near into the harbour that the town 
was presented to us in full view. We now perceived that on 
the rocks, not far from it, there were numerous small huts or 
houses built of a red fir, peculiar to that land of pines, to 
which we were fast approaching. Innumerable vessels, traders 
of all the nations in Europe, I believe, filled the harbour, and 
reminded the stranger, at the first view, of that commercial 
intercourse and wealth which brings together the commodities 
of so many countries, however remote from each other, and 
carries the benefits of civilization to the most distant quarters 
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of the globe. As we entered the port the colours of the dif- 
ferent nations, and the clustering masts arising like a forest of 
trees denuded of their leaves, produced a lively and striking 
effect. My eye rested on the flag of England (the same 
colours as our own vessel now displayed, for we had hoisted 
them before we made the port), which, from more than one 

Erow, was waving towards us in the wind, as if the ships in 
arbour welcomed us, as brothers welcome a brother who 
comes through many perils from the land of home. 

We threw out our anchor much below the town ; and find- 
ing ourselves safe at last, there was a spirit of joy, a sense 
of danger past, a feeling of security, which animated every 
countenance. Now the men had leisure to express their feel- 
ings : this had not been the case so long as those rocks and 
shoals were to be cleared, that were deemed perilous, even by 
the Gotenburg pilot, whilst such a sea was ahead. Now, 
indeed, there was joy. Some of our oldest and steadiest men 
were not insensible to its exhilarating effects, as they moved 
with unusual alacrity, cried and shouted (in the bustle and the 
movements that accompany an arrival in port) with more than 
ordinary vociferation. 

Though anchored, we had still enough to remind us of reefs 
and breakers; for the river Gotha, at the mouth of which we 
lay, was bounded by promontories of rock : little vegetation 
was seen about them, and but few trees; those chiefly pines. 
Indeed, every thing I now looked upon, for the first time, in 
Sweden, convinced me that I was in the land where nature 
may be said to keep her storehouse of timber. Every possible 
thing, I soon learnt, was made of fir. Fir had formed the 
houses, the shops, the ofiices, the wharfs, the bridges, the 
stores, the places of amusement, and the churches. The 
vehicles, the little low travelling wagons, the very hand- 
barrows, were all made of fir. Now and then, 1 was told, a fir 
house, made in the interior of the country, according to order 
or to a given model, might be seen floating down the river, on 
a peculiar constructed rafb or boat, and being soon landed, 
was ready to be put up on whatever spot the proprietor might 
feel desirous to fix his box-like dwelling. 1 ought, however, 
to observe that the nobility, or those who affected fashion, 
very often built their houses of brick as a mark of distinction. 

Woody as Sweden is in the interior, for their forests extend 
for miles together, Gotenburg is too near the sea to display 
much of a sylvan scene. There the shrubs and pines seem 
to be of scanty growth. Not far distant firom where our 
vessel lay at anchor, we could discern beyond the city a great 
extent of mountains. These, we were told, were of granite. 
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They were barren in their character, but not deficient in gran- 
deur; conve3dng an idea as if they stood as a barrier on the 
firontier, to guard the interior of the country from any hostile 
approach from the sea. 

It will be readily supposed that I was in no condition to 
make all these observations immediately on my arrival. I 
waS) indeed, speedily taken so ill, from the effects of all I had 
suffered, that many days elapsed before 1 could be removed 
on shore, or could enjoy the novelty of my situation. I was 
confined to my berth. Captain Prior lost no time in going on 
shore; where bis first business was to wait on the English 
consul, then at Gotenburg, to give him an accoimt of what 
had happened, and to seek all assistance necessary for the 
repair of the vessel, as it was bound to Libo, and he was 
anxious to reach that port with as little delay as the present 
circumstances would admit. The consul, the Honourable Mr. 
Erskine, received him most kindly, and proved the warmest 
friend to us both. On the next day he came on board to look 
at the state of the ship; and, hearing how ill 1 was, assured 
Captain Prior I should meet with all necessary attention to 
restore me to health. This was soon extended towards me in 
the most generous manner. The wife of the consul visited me, 
and paid me the most unremitting attention. I was at length 
removed on shore. 

The first day I was able to stir out we dined with the consul, 
his lady, and their family, which consisted of two agreeable 
daughters. We met at their house a large party of Swedish 
gentlemen and ladies of the higher classes — some foreigners 
also were present. In consequence of the intimate acquaint- 
ance I formed with the consul's wife I had an opportunity of 
seeing a good deal of the society of Gotenburg, which 1 
afterwards found might be considered as a fair specimen of 
the higher orders in general; as the aristocracy of the country 
is so very numerous, in proportion to the population, that the 
ranks which form the middle classes are small in comparison 
with almost any other modem state in Europe. My observa- 
tions were derived, not only from the opportunities I myself 
possessed, but also from the information I received from Mrs. 
Erskine, who was a woman of lively talents. Her situation, 
as wife of the British consul, led her into a large circle of 
acquaintance, both native and foreign ; and I deemed myself 
peculiarly fortunate in meeting with her on my first introduc- 
tion in a distant land. I found the Swedes (I do not here 
speak of the peasantry and the humbler classes) to be in 
general perfectly well bred. Those who laid claim to fashion 
affected French manners, and a touch of vivacity which I 
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tjtoaght did not so well suit them : for they are naturally a 
grave, sober, and thoughtful people ; sensible, and remarkably 
attentive and couxteous to strangers. Indeed, their hospitality 
to the traveller and the wanderer is truly scriptural ; for it 
might almost be said that, like Abraham, they sit at their 
doors to invite thekn in, to harbour and refresh them. This is 
more especially seen in the interior, where the small and poor 
Swedish villages afford but meagre accommodation for the 
passenger. In many of our journeys and excursions in this 
country, we were more than once invited into the houses of 
the gentry, — received, fed, lodged, and entertained,-*— all on the 
strength of our being travellers who bore a respectable appear- 
ance ; and even had our appearance been poor or mean, we 
should not as wanderers and wayfarers have been neglected ; 
for in Sweden hospitality is considered as direct a duty as if it 
were enjoined in the creed of the Lutheran church, which is 
the religion of the country. 

It was the opinion of the English consul, as well as our 
own, when considering the Swedish character, that, as a 
country, the Swedes were far behind most other nations in 
their progress in the useful and mechanical arts. They pre- 
ferred importation to the encouragement of native manufac- 
tories ; and, though a thoughtful people, not wanting either 
in sound judgment, or in a sense of the value of independ- 
ence, they were slow in bringing any useful art to perfection. 
Whatever is of present convenience, and will last for the day, 
they prefer to more laborious and ingenious works, that would 
not only benefit themselves but their posterity. Thus, those 
very buildings which, by way of distinction, they construct of 
brick instead of wood, they are content to adorn with columns 
and palisadoes stuccoed over, whilst lath and plaster are fre- 
quently the sole materials of the architectural ornaments of 
many a Swedish palace. These, when viewed at a distance, 
strike the imagination as magnificent works, till, on a closer 
examination, their meanness is discovered, and something like 
contempt is felt for the architect of such constructions. The 
Swedes, in the mass, are a very honourable people ; the lower 
orders honest even to primitive simplicity. Indeed, honesty — 
a virtue which protects the helpless, gives force to the laws, 
and is the greatest friend to the confidence, security, and peace 
of individuals that can exist in a civilised state — ^is in no other 
nation on earth more reverenced or more practised than in 
Sweden. 

Pleased as I was with the gentry, I could not but observe, 
even in my comparatively slight acquaintance with them, 
something oi those faults which, more or less, accom^oxc^ ^ 
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their virtues* They have a seriousness of purpose that is very 
commendahle; hut their gi^avity is not without hein^ accom- 
panied hy a feeling of pride. In many instances this is carried 
to such a height, that not only all speculations in commer^ 
are disdained^ but even the liberal professions f necessity fre- 
quently driving younger sons into the practice of the law, 
physic, and divinity, which, but for such necessity, would hare 
been held as derogatory to the true high-bred Swede. The 
same objection does not apply to the army; the exercise of 
arms being in all countries, I believe, strictly aristocratic. 
This absurd over-valuing themselves on their gentility gives 
rise to a good deal of ostentation, which shews itself in uttle, 
often in fnvolous, as well as in great things. Indeed, their love 
of dress, of shew, of pomp and display, has been, in some well- 
known instances, carried to such a height that it has involved 
the victims of these follies in total ruin. Their family festi- 
vals, and I shall presently have occasion to give an account of 
one of them, are conducted with an expenditure and magnifi- 
cence that are truly susprising. These follies, I soon learnt, 
had their attendant evils; for, as the feudal system was not 
entirely abolished at the time of which I speak, to cover their 
extravagance, the lords of the soil were often very hard upon 
the peasantry and the agriculturists: seizing upon and taking 
possession of the product of their laboiu*s, and even of their 
farms, without making anything like a due compensation. 
Some generous landholders, however, studied the benefit of 
their tenantry; but by far the greater number, especially 
among the ostentatious, maintained in a very arbitrary manner 
the complete system of feudal oppression. 

On attending the first party given by the consul after our 
arrival, I was not a little surprised by the mode of our intro- 
duction to the company. We were ushered into a room that 
was very large, and rich in its decorations. A number of 
mirrors were on the walls, that reflected the dresses of the 
ladies, who seemed pleased with the amusement of admiring 
themselves and their friends in these splendid glasses. Mrs. 
Erskine, the consul's wife, was seated at the head of the room : 
I was led up to her. She received me with all due ceremony, 
kissed me, and then, taking me by the hand, led me round to 
every lady present, by whom I was also saluted with grave 
courtesy. This ceremony over— I had next to undergo an 
introduction to the gentlemen : every one of them kissed my 
hand. Then Captain Prior had to pass through much the 
same forms, only with this difference, that he kissed the ladies' 
hands, and the gentlemen kissed his cheek. The kissing over. 
We all took our seats, and soon after followed our host and 
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hostess, who led the way into another very large room, where 
the dinner was served up in a style of true Swedish luxury ; 
for, though English, the consul and his lady strictly conformed 
to the customs of the country. I was not a little siu*prised to 
see that before dinner everybody took a small quantity of 
brandy, in which there was aniseed; aniseed and sugar being 
the favourite and chief luxuries of the table : even the bread, 
to my taste at least, was rendered disagreeable by having 
aniseed mixed with it ; sugar was eaten with the vegetables. 
We were no less than three hours at dinner, nor did the ladies 
retire before the gentlemen : conversation was carried on with 
a good deal of vivacity, to which some French gentlemen present 
not a little contributed. When we returned to the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Erskine, who had heard from my husband that I 
could sing, requested me to do so, and I commenced with the 
beautiful air of " Old Robin Gray." Whether it might be the 
air, or the novelty of hearing an English singer, 1 know not, 
but my auditors seemed delighted, and were enthusiastic in 
the commendation they bestowed on my song, insisting on my 
singing it again and again, which I did to please them ; and 
from that day forward I was constantly called upon to exert 
such vocal talents as 1 possessed at every Swedish party. 

We were treated with the utmost kindness and nospitality 
during our stay in Gotenburg, where our vessel underwent a 
complete repair. This finished, Captain Prior was anxious to 
set sail for Libo, as he purposed there spending the winter. 
Three weeks after our arrival I took leave of the consul's lady 
and our kind friends, and once more we weighed anchor to 
commence a second voyage; but we were still destined to 
disaster. The frost sets in very early at Libo, and it so chanced 
that this season was the severest that had been known within 
the memory of the oldest seaman who had frequented the 
Northern seas. Our vessel so far advanced as to be very near 
the Cole, situated not many leagues from Elsinore, when a 
new and extraordinary scene, most impressive and most dan- 
gerous to us, presented itself on every side ; a scene such as 
none can conceive unless they have sailed in a northern lati- 
tude. Immense bodies of ice came floating down upon us in 
such shoals that we had the most serious cause for apprehen- 
sion. Some of these were flat masses, others like low towers 
or clustering rocks, so fantastic in their forms that it required 
but a little stretch of the imagination to fancy them into a 
moving city of the genii of the waters, surrounding us where- 
ever we advanced. There was not only beauty in their forms 
but in their colour, which had the finest efiects when opposed 
to a background of low, dun, and grey clouds, or eaXc,V\\i%^ 
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and reflecting the hues of the sea over which they rode ; this 
waves appearing to yield to their approach, and to roll them 
onward with a force that was truly appalling. Sometimes 
they would seem to stand still, and in such moments Ihev 
looked dark and frowning, of one uniform colour, with all 
their details lost in the deepest ohscurity ; when in an instant, 
as if some enchanter, or the northern genii, who m^ht be 
supposed to preside over their course, had by word and wand 
changed their aspect, on the parting of the clouds, as the pale 
winter's sun gleamed upon them, they would become lighted 
up with a thousand hues of beauty, such as no pencil could 
portray, and such as, Captain Prior told me, were only second 
m their brilliant efiects to Che aurora boreaUs — ^those northern 
fires, when seen near the Pole, which pour down streams of 
light equal to the diamond rays in lustre, and conveying to 
the mind ideas of beauty and magnificence such as no earthly 
object can afford. The aurora horealis is truly the phenome- 
non of the heavens, and of them alone. 

In our distress Captain Prior cast out two anchors, but the 
ice cut both the cables as if they had been threads ; the an- 
chors were lost, and there was now but one left in the ship. 
This my husband dared not venture to cast out, for, had our 
last anchor been lost, we could not have brought up anywhere, 
whatever might have been our distress. It would be vain in 
me even to attempt to describe all the efibrts that were made 
to gain a passage through such immense shoals of ice. It 
was at length deemed impossible to efiect it, and no alternative 
remained but to return to Gotenburg. Most happy were we 
when we once more made that port in safety. We landed, 
and took a house near the consul, as there was every proba- 
bility of our being detained in Sweden during all the winter. 
The season had set in very early, with the utmost severity : 
such a winter could scarcely be remembered by the oldest 
inhabitant of the city. The traineanxy or sledges, were now 
in full play ; and, muffled up in furs, I often enjoyed, as well 
as the cold would permit me, a drive through the streets, or in 
the neighbourhood, in one of the gaily painted traineaux, drawn 
by four small and beautiful horses, very swift of foot, and so 
carefully shod that, notwithstanding the slippery ground, no 
accident happened. The roads are excellent in Sweden, and 
often become as hard as a rock from the long continued frosts, 
so that winter seldom impedes the facilities of travelling in 
that country. 

*I shall not dwell on all the amusements or hospitalities of 
which we partook whilst staying in Gotenburg. My husband 
transacted some business very advantageously with the mer- 
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chants, and I received so many civilities, and so much kindness 
from the consul's lady and her daughters, that I spent ahove 
half my time at their house. Indeed they never len me a day 
to myself. I was now become quite a Swede. I had my furred 
gown, cap, and shoes, with a mantle entirely lined with sables ; 
thus clad I did not fear the weather, nor did I feel any incon- 
venience from it. 

There was, soon after our return, a ^eat stir in Gotenburg, 
on its being formally announced to the principal persons of 
the city, that King Gustavus the Third (who was afterwards 
so treacherously murdered by Ankerstrom) was about to visit 
the place. All the public functionaries, and all the first 
families, prepared to receive him with due honours. He was 
much beloved, and from what I heard, deservedly so, by his 
people, to whom he was as a common father. Never did the 
revolutionary spirit, which a few years after, beginning in 
France, spread its baneful effects to other countries, contrive 
or execute a more shameful and cruel murder. Gotenburg 
was crowded with nobles from all parts of Sweden ; and not 
a day or a night passed but there were rejoicings and festivals 
in' almost every house, in honour of the royal presence. 

A masquerade was to be given at the principal theatre. The 
pit was boarded over; the boxes were to be open to such of 
the company as might choose to go only as spectators. I 
went with the consul's lady and her family. On entering the 
house, the scene which presented itself was very striking, and 
doubly so to me, who had never in my own country seen the 
metropolis, and whose utmost experience of public amuse- 
ments had not extended beyond the theatre and the ball-room 
at York. The richest draperies, with a great deal of gold, 
formed the decorations of the house. A fine band played not 
only the national airs of the country, but some very excellent 
German music, which seemed to be more in fashion than Italian 
compositions. The Swedes vied with each other in the mag- 
nificence of their masquerade dresses. The dominoes were 
not very numerous ; they were principally of black silk, some 
slightly furred. After we had remained in our box for more 
than half an hour, looking on, one of the party proposed that 
we should join the masques. The rest assented; and in order 
to do so we left our seats, and went out to put on dominoes and 
black silk masks in an anteroom of the theatre. Mrs. Erskine, 
and one or two more, being ready before the rest, went for- 
ward, telling us we should be sure to find her with ease, as she 
was about to join the consul and his party, who were unmasked. 

We followed her directions; and soon after, on entering the 
platform of the theatre, we perceived Mrs. £rakm« ^tv^l X.W 
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consul conversing with a person dressed in a domino, masked, 
a'nd wearing a black hat with a white plume. On seeing me 
she exclaimed, " The dancing is about commencing. I have 

Eromised this gentleman to introduce to him my English 
lend as his partner: you must dance; to oblige me you 
must." I replied that I coidd not refuse any engagement she 
had made for me; as the friend of Mrs. Erskine, to whom I 
was so much indebted, would be a welcome partner to me in 
the set, I should join it with pleasure. The domino bowed, 
and led me forward to the dance. Mrs. Erskine and her 
party stood looking on. 

My partner, who I soon found, by his accent, was a foreigner, 
addressed his conversation to me in English, in the most polite 
and agreeable manner. Now and then, when a little at a loss, 
he spoke French; but, on the whole, he was sufficiently master 
of our language to keep up a very animated conversation. I 
was pleased with it, and tnought that, as a dancer, I had the 
most graceful partner in the room ; for his dancing was quiet, 
and in exact time to the music. He did not leave me when it 
was over, but offering me his arm, we walked several times 
up and down the theatre, stopping every now and then to 
speak to Mrs. Erskine, or to the consul. He afforded me 
much entertainment by his accounts of several of the public 
amusements of Sweden ; and his remarks on the masques who 
were present were full of vivacity and harmless wit. He 
asked me many questions about England, and seemed desirous 
to obtain what information he could relative to my own dear 
land. I did my best to reply to his questions, though I was 
often at a loss, and obliged to say that I did not know such or 
such a thing, about which he was making inquiry; for I had 
lived all my life in one of the provinces or counties of England, 
and had never seen London. 

We danced again ; and, at the close of the ball, a bell was 
rung which caused a movement amongst the company. I asked 
my partner what that bell was ringing for. He told me that 
it was to give notice that all must unmask, which they would 
do the moment it ceased, when he hoped to have the pleasure 
of seeing the face of the English lady who had done him so 
much honour; and he was so well acquainted with the beauty 
of my countrywomen, that he doubted not he should find I 
maintained their character for beauty in my own person, as 
much as I did the modesty and ingenuousness for which they 
were famed in my conversation. This compliment was spoken 
with the ease and grace of one who is accustomed to the cour- 
tesy of the higher circles, such as I had so often mingled with 
at the house of the consiil. 
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The bell ceased ringing, and all unmasked. I followed the 
example, and very naturally looked towards my partner, feel- 
ing some curiosity to see his face. He drew off his mask in 
no haste, but witn a negligent air, and gave it into the hand 
of some one who chanced to stand by him. That person, 
whoever he might be, no sooner glanced his eye on my part- 
ner, than with an eagerness, and a look of the most profound 
respect, he received the mask, bowing very low as he did so. 
All the hats were off in a moment; all who were seated stood 
up ; there was a movement in the room, and everybody evinced 
some sign of respect, whilst a momentary hush among the 
company proclaimed a sudden ^consciousness of being sur- 
prised by ^e presence of some one who was superior to them 
all. I alone stood wondering what all this was about, for 
though instantaneously, as it were, these little circumstances 
were too marked not to strike me, as a stranger, at once 
with their singularity. The consul's lady was near us; and 
coming forward with an air of profound deference, blended 
with that lady-like ease so peculiar to herself, she said to me, 
'* His Majesty has graced this assembly with his royal pre- 
sence: Mrs. Prior, you have had the honour of dancing with 
the King of Sweden." 

I felt, I must confess, a little startled by the announcement 
that I, so young and so humble a person in my native country, 
should have been chatting so freely with one of the monarchs 
of Europe ; and that too a prince whose character rendered 
him worthy of all the dignity attached to wearing a crown. 
There is something imposing in mere royalty, and so there 
ought to be. But when a king, like Grustavue, was fitted by 
nature herself for the station in which he was placed, the awe 
of a royal presence comes with tenfold effect upon the stranger. 
I know I felt it. I could feel that I blushed crimson. I curt- 
seyed, and as well as I could said (though I fancy I said it very 
awkwardly) something about my sense of the honour done 
me on that memorable evening. To relieve my embarrass- 
ment, which I am sure he saw, Gustavus, with a most benig- 
nant smile, that gave an air of sweetness to his whole counte- 
nance, kindly shook me by the hand, and told me that he felt 
honoured by having had an English lady of so much beauty 
and merit (such were the words of his compliment) for his 
partner ; and that he hoped she would still consider him as 
the domino in the next dance. 

A room adjoining to the theatre was now thrown open, and 
the company went in to partake of a splendid supper. The 
king led the way with my humble self on his arm. The 
consul's lady and the principal nobles in attendance followed. 
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I had leisure to observe Gustavus as he sat at supper. He 
was a very handsome man, with a countenance whose expres- 
sion was strongly characterised with amiability and good- 
nature. His manners were those of a perfect gentleman—* 
dignified, but not assuming on his dignity; very animated, 
condescending, but never familiar. His eye was peculiarly 
expressive; there was something in it which made one feel at 
once that he who so looked had a kind and affectionate heart. 
This unhappy prince was masked when Ankerstrom, some few 
years afler, shot him at a masquerade : that was an unfortu- 
nate circumstance, for surely he could not have done the deed, 
could he but have looked on the king's face, and met the 
glance of that bright and benevolent eye. The king threw 
off his domino as he sat down to supper, and appeared in the 
dress he wore beneath it; that of a nch blue uniform, with a 
white handkerchief tied round the left arm. Mrs. Erskiue 
told me it was the distinguishing mark of the king and the 
partisans who had engaged with him in some political enter- 
prise, highly patriotic, which by his means had been carried 
mto effect. I did not hear the particulars. 

The king, during supper, shewed some kindly attention to 
every one about him ; but, as I had been his partner, he was 
more particularly attentive to me ; and I had the honour to 
dance with him again ere the amusements of the evening were 
closed. Before quitting me, with much courtesy, he drew 
from his finger a ring, and put it on mine, begging me to 
accept it, in memory of that evening ; telling me that it would 
be useful to me in Sweden, as wherever I went I had but to 
shew that ring, and it would procure me instant admission to 
see anything in his dominions. I need not say that I received 
it with grateful acknowledgments. It was somewhat too large 
for my finger, and I was foolish enough to wear it before I got 
it made to fit my hand. Soon after I unfortunately lost it, 
for it dropt off my finger, I believe, in getting out of a boat. 
I had one other interview with the excellent and unhappy Gus- 
tavus ; it was at the play, where I was in company with the 
English consul and his lady. There again the king noticed 
me with great kindness and courtesy. 1 never saw him after- 
wards, and in a few days he returned to Stockholm. But I 
soon found what it was to be noticed by a sovereign ; for it 
became fashionable to ask me everywhere ; and my husband, 
whose manners, as I have before mentioned, were those of a 
gentleman early accustomed to the best society in his own 
country, was soon considered to be a much greater person than 
he had ever dreamed he could become even by report. The 
Swedes of the first rank gave us invitations, and access was 
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afforded us to every thing we could desire to see to satisfy our 
curiosity. Indeed, nothing could exceed the attention that 
was paid to us during the remainder of our stay in Gotenbure. 
At length the day approached for our quitting a place we could 
never cease to remember with the most grateful feelings ; and 
on the 1 9th of the following April we once more set sail, and 
commenced our voyage to Elsinore. 
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PART THE THIRD. 
THE SECOND VOYAGE. COURLAND, ETC. 

At the time of which I speak, every vessel that went into the 
Baltic paid trihute to the King of Denmark on passing the 
Sound. We landed at Elsinore to pay it. To the English, 
Elsinore possesses a douhle interest, arising from very oppo- 
site feelings ; — ^pity for the unfortunate Matilda, who was con- 
fined in the Castle of Cronher^, hefore she was removed to 
Zell, and curiosity, so natural, on visiting the spot where 
Shakspere laid the scene of one of his nohlest tragedies. We 
visited both. The Castle, which is the bulwark of the Sound, 
did not particularly strike us, otherwise than as it was con- 
nected with the sufferings of the unhappy princess, whose 
fate was pitied even in Denmark ; and who, by all accounts, 
was much beloved, notwithstanding the many attempts made 
to blacken her fame. We were shewn the spot called Hamlet's 
Garden, where, according to tradition, the murder of the king 
was committed. And, though T heard no legend about the 
ghost, I felt a great interest in walking on the long terrace of 
the castle, where I fancied the spirit, *' clad in complete steel," 
had again revisited the earth to reveal the secret of his murder, 
in order to awaken the dormant energies of Hamlet to avenge 
it 

Our stay at Elsinore was so brief we had no opportunity to 
see the place, or to form any new acquaintances. We once 
more set sail, and, after a pleasant passage, arrived in safety at 
Libo ; — a town then little known to the English, as a trade 
between that sea-port and England had then only just been 
set on foot. Libo is situated in Courland ; a duchy bounded 
on the west by the Baltic, on the north by the Bay of Riga 
and Livonia, on the east by Lithuania, and the south by 
Samogitia. Though it does not extend much beyond fifty 
miles in length, and not so many in breadth, it is nevertheless 
a valuable territory. It abounds with forests ; and its prin- 
cipal rivers, the Wmdau and the Dse, fall into the Baltic. 
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The inhabitants are very mixed ; for, though Germans and 
Livonians constitute the greater part, yet 1 saw there many 
Swedes, Danes, Hollanders, and Poles. It was for some time 
considered a province of Poland ; but when we were there it 
was under the influence of Russia; and a Russian consul, who 
was one of the principal men in the place, constantly resided 
there. The Courlanders had their own laws, and chose their 
own dukes ; but Russia, I believe, directed their choice in the 
election. The Lutheran and Roman Catholic religions seemed 
to prevail very equally throughout the duchy : the chief dis- 
tinction that 1 observed in the clergy was, that the greater 
number of the Lutherans had long beards, and the Romanists 
shaven crowns. Libo was the greatest mart of the duchy, and 
possessed a commodious harbour for the shipping. Many 
wealthy merchants resided in the town. 

On the day of our arrival, an officer from the customs, 
called the Upper Basooker, came on board our vessel, and 
proceeded in his examination. The Upper Basooker was a 
person of consequence ; and, though I could not understand 
one word he said, yet I could perfectly comprehend that he 
was very courteous to me. We were invited to dine at his 
house on the next day. We lost no time in going on shore ; 
for, though now pretty much accustomed to the sea, I was 
ever glad to be on land; and we had the good fortune to meet 
with very respectable accommodations, in a house where we 
determined to lodge as long as we remained in the place. I 
soon found that I was looked upon as a curiosity ; for I was 
told by every one, that I was the first Englishwoman who had 
been seen in Libo. So little, indeed, had been the intercourse 
between Courland and the British dominions, that we met but 
with one solitary person in Libo who could speak English ; 
and he could hardly be said to speak it either, for he was a 
Scotch gentleman, a Mr. Douglas, a very excellent and in- 
telligent man, with the broadest northern accent I ever heard, 
who used all the Gaelic words of his country, such as canny, 
bairn, etc. Of him I learnt Scotch ; and was a gainer by bo 
doing, since I could highly relish, under his instructions, 
many books he lent me to read in the dialect of his native 
land ; and as I often sang Scotch airs, and learnt several to 
please our friend, I soon became a favourite with the worthy 
man, from whom we received the kindest attentions during 
our residence in Courland. 

I had caused my trunks to be brought on shore ; and on 
preparing to dine at the Upper Basooker's, in order to do 
what honour I could to my beloved country (for as I despaired 
of making myself understood, appearance, 1 felt, must do all 
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for me), I dressed as nicely and as handsomely as I could ; 
and as I was young, in the best days of my good looks, and 
had very light and curling hair, I believe that altogether I 
did not fail m my object. Captain Prior, wlio was a handsome 
man, also put on his best, looked well, and away we went to 
the party. The dinner was elegant, and the conipany numerous. 
There were present the Russian Consul, the Upper Basooker, 
his wife, and his two most beautiful daughters. The young 
ladies were richly dressed, somewhat in the Polish fashion, 
and looked gay and captivating. Mr. Douglas was there also, 
and two or three Swedes, several Germans, and many native 
merchants. To me the novelty of the scene was replete with 
interest; though, except Mr. Douglas and one other person, I 
found none with whom I could converse. However, though I 
could not speak to make myself understood, I could sing ; and 
music is a language which all nations understand; I found it 
one that made the party well satisfied with my company. 
They listened with profound attention, evinced signs of delight, 
and gave tokens of applause ; urging me to repeat my songs, 
and paying me compliments, through Mr. Douglas, who acted 
as interpreter for every one present, and in a way that afforded 
me a good deal of amusement. 

Mr. Douglas was a very deliberate and methodical character, 
a great lover of plain speech and common sense ; and I sus- 

Eect, in his interpretations, he very often gave me more what 
e might consider to be the general meaning of the speakers 
than the words spoken. There was a young Pole present, 
who with much eagerness and many gestures, after I had 
ended one of my songs, came up to our Scotch friend, and 
talked to him with an air of enthusiasm. Mr. Douglas listened, 
and then turned to me, saying (though in broader Scotch 
than I could remember, did I attempt to repeat it), ''This 
young man has said a great deal about you; but the meaning 
of all is just this — * that ye sing vara weel, and he'd like to 
have the last stave over again.'" The Scotch interpreter 
there stopt, and the Pole seemed to wonder that his eloquence 
should have been compressed into so brief a form. He again 
talked to Mr. Douglas, and then the latter to me. " This 
young man," he said, " fancies I don't tell you all he says of 
your singing ; but I have gi'en ye the common sense of it, and 
that's enough for a song, or for any other matter ; so do sing 
again; and he'll find I can make you understand that." I 
complied, and was again rewarded by the pleasure which my 
audience seemed to take in listening. 

The two beautiful daughters of the Upper Basooker then 
came to me, and drew me out of the room. They led me into 
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A small apartment which, by its accompaniments, I could see 
belonged to themselves. Tnere these yomig ladies made me 
sit down on a kind of couch; and one placed herself on each 
side of me. The scene that followed was amusing. They 
looked at me with eyes sparkling with kindness, pleasure, and 
curiosity. They talked to me, 1 thought, very fast, in gentle 
accents, like those of endearment; hugged and kissed me to 
make me understand that they liked me; pulled about my hair, 
and twisted some of my locks round their fingers; and finally, 
making me comprehend it would please them, fairly undrest 
me between them to my petticoat and stays. My gown, etc 
was examined with the nicest curiosity ; and then they pulled off 
their own things, and dressed themselves in mine, each in her 
turn, looking at the other, before a large glass, with an air of 
childish wonder and delight that was to me most surprising. 
At length I got on my clothes again, and, after another hug- 
ging and kissing, returned to the party. From this time forth 
we were invited out almost every dav to dine with the mer- 
chants and principal persons of the place. 

Shortly after this adventure we were invited to be present 
at one of the grandest festivals of the Courlanders, of which I 
shall give an account. I have forgotten, in the lapse of years, 
the name and rank of the party who gave this entertainment ; 
but I know I was told that it was the second person of the 
state, being only inferior to the duke himself. The wife of 
this grandee had just been confined, and the christening of the 
child was to take place with great pomp, three days a^er the 
birth, at a house that was situate some miles distant from Libo. 
We were to go with Mr. Douglas ; and a heavy and unwieldy 
vehicle, like a German carriage, was to convey us to the place. 
We started as early as five o'clock in the morning, and after 
passing through a wooded country, arrived about eleven at the 
pnd of our journey. We drew up before a very large hand- 
some house that looked old, and as if it belonged to a person 
of condition. 

On our arrival, a gentleman came forward and handed us 
out. He led the way through an extensive hall to an apart- 
ment of considerable size. It was richly hung with draperies, 
contained many pictures in gilt frames, with large mirrors 
suspended at intervals about the walls. We were amongst 
the last comers. When we entered there were at least two 
hundred persons assembled, all in state dresses of the richest 
manufacture. Everybody was standing. The assembly struck 
me as being very splendid, and composed of the first class of 
the society of the country. At the lower end of the room a 
band of music was stationed. At the upper we saw nothing 
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but two large folding doors, dosely shut. A gehtleman, wlio 
was the grandee of the house, came forward, and was intro- 
duced to us ; he spoke as if bidding us welcome, but I could 
not imderstand him. He then placed us very near the 
folding doors, in a manner which seemed to say that in so 
doing he was paying us a particular attention, and such was 
the fact. 

The music now commenced playing. Several of the clergy 
shortly after entered the room : these stationed themselves 
near the folding doors. In another minute they were thrown 
open, when a very singular sight presented itself to the assem- 
bly. A magnificent bed, with hangings of the most costly 
materials, was seen stationed within a sort of alcove, where, 
propped up by pillows, richly dressed, jewelled, and sitting 
on tne bed, appeared a very handsome woman, about thirty 
years old. She was the mother of the child who was to be 
christened only three days after its birth. Several ladies 
were seen attending upon her, or waiting round the bed: 
these were fine women, attired in dresses of state, and form- 
ing a beautiful and magnificent group. No sooner had the 
doors opened than the clergy commenced chanting the ser- 
vice. The little hero of the day next made his appearance : 
he was brought forward by the nurse, who was also dressed 
and robed. She bore him on her arms, lying on his back, 
and almost buried in his swaddling-clothes of state. He was 
so rolled, and bound, and muffled, that nothing of a human 
being could be discerned except the face, peeping from under 
a large white satin cap. The outer garment or robe that 
covered the child was made of different hues : it put me in 
mind of the Dutch pictures of Joseph's coat of many colours; 
for it was composed of many separate pieces of satin, em- 
broidered with the finest work, and put together with much 
taste and fane v. 

The chanting and the sacred ceremonies lasted about three 
quarters of an hour, when, the new-made Christian being 
withdrawn from public view by the retreat of the nurse, the 
company proceeded to pay their respects to the mother. The 
ladies complimented and kissed her, and every gentleman 
knelt down and kissed her hand. The whole of the company 
havinf!^ thus offered their congratulations, the doors closed, 
and no more of the mother or the child was on that day to be 
seen. The assembly next partook of refreshments, and after- 
wards amused themselves with strolling into the large and 
costly gardens which were adjoining the house. A bell 
sounded for dinner, and all hastened to partake of the most 
splendid entertainment that I ever saw in a foreign land. 
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Ornamental pieees of plate and china were ihtermixed with 
an endless variety of dishes, strangely cooked ; some of them, 
indeed, were to me quite incomprenensihle, for I could not 
even guess of what the greater numher were composed. We 
were four hours at dinner. I was overpowered with kind 
attentions; for I found that I was here, as I had heen at 
Liho, an ohject of great curiosity on account of my English 
hirth. Again and again was I called upon to contrihute my 
part to the amusements of the evening by singing my native 
and some Scotch airs, with which the company seemed very 
much delighted. We had cofiee; and then commenced 
dancing. 

I could not join, for I did not understand the national 
dances. Mr. Douglas proposed that there should be an 
English country dance, which he undertook to teach them all 
to perform ; and he did me the honour to select me for his 
partner^ He ranged all the couples with the utmost methodi 
talked to the musicians, and told them what to play; and 
holding himself as upright as a dart (and he was a very tall 
and somewhat stiff man in his appearance), without unbend- 
ing a muscle of his face, and with the greatest gravity of 
speech and solemnity of instruction, he taught the Cour- 
landers how to go down a country dance ; giving every now 
and then the word to the music or to the dancers, to change 
or to fall into the figure, exactly as a commanding officer 
gives the word to a company of recruits going through their 
exercise at a drill. Mr. Douglas was universally respected; 
and his gravity, with the firmness, coolness, and authority 
that characterised his manners, as much in trifling things as 
in matters of importance, had gained for him a considerable 
ascendency: wherever he went he seemed to lead; and he 
was so independent, so national, that I verily believe, had the 
Duke of Courland himself been present, he would have drilled 
him into a country dance with as little ceremony as he did all 
the rest of the grandees in his dominions. The company, 
having taken a fancy to these dances, kept them up with 
great spirit : at ten o'clock we partook of refreshments, such 
as coffee, chocolate, tea, and light wines ; and such inveterate 
revellers were the Courlanders, that not till five in the morn- 
ing did they break up, the very same hour as on the previous 
day we had set out from Libo to travel to the festival. I was 
worn out with pleasure, and was glad to be advised to lie 
down and get a few hours repose. 

Soon after we took our leave of our Scotch friend and all 
our acquaintances; and the vessel being freighted for Riga, 
towards that port we spread our sails. The passage alto- 
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gether proved favourable, though we did not arrive at the 
place of our destination without meeting with the disaster I 
am about to mention. We were going on shore in the ship's 
boat, when one of the sailors told us that we were passing 
over a very dangerous ' sandbank, where, not many years 
before, the captain of an English vessel, with his wife and 
child, had been drowned. He had scarcely spoken the words, 
when, either from culpable negligence, or from some great 
mismanagement on the part of the man at the helm, our boat 
struck on the bank, and we were upset: providentially it did 
not turn completely over; had it done so, we must have all 
been drowned. One of the men, named Sullivan, who was at 
the oar, a tall bony fellow, strong as Hercules, immediately 
exclaimed, " £h ! just be quiet, and let alone mvself to right 
the boat." He instantly leapt over her side witn the utmost 
alacrity : how he managed it I cannot tell, for so great was 
my terror I was scarcely sensible of what passed, but, at the 
utmost peril to himself, he contrived to get his shoulders 
under the boat, on the side on which she had dipped. Find- 
ing that even his strength was insufficient, he caUed to a com- 
rade to take a jump, and give his shoulders also to the work. 
His companion followed, and in a few minutes the boat 
righted, and cleared off the bank. When the circumstance 
became known at Riga, people would scarcely believe the 
extraordinary manner in which we had been preserved by the 
presence of mind and the bodily strength of Sullivan. Those 
moments on the sandbank had indeed been more full of peril 
to us than the storm in the Kattagat. 

As it is not so much my purpose to give a particular account 
of the places we visited abroad, as to narrate the events of my 
own life, I shall not enter on any description of Riga. At 
the time f was there it was subject to Russia, having been 
taken by the Muscovites, under the Czar Peter, in 1710. 
Riga, a populous town, the capital of all Livonia, is situated 
on the Dwina, about five miles above the mouth of the river, 
which forms an excellent harbour for the shipping that comes 
from the gulf of the Baltic. The principal resident of Riga 
was the governor-general of Livonia, who resided in a strong 
castle, built on the banks of the river. We had letters of 
recommendation to him from some persons of note in Cour- 
land, and a very brief but strong epistle in our favour from 
good Mr. Douglas, who was his old acquaintance. The arse- 
nals, the public stores, the marine college, and the floating 
bridge, are all things of interest to the stranger who visits this 
city ; but these more recent travellers have described at large : 
I therefore pass them without further notice. 
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At the governor's we saw a great deal of society, and of the 
best class : as usual, foreigners were numerous ; and we were 
introduced to many of the natives of rank and opulence, some 
connected with the government, others only with the com- 
merce of the place ; the latter was extensive. I found that 
the Lutheran religion prevailed; the Romanists being but 
few, and none of any note. Since the conquest of Riga, in 
1710, the government and principal officers of the state being 
Russian, — amongst the higher orders, the manners, customs, 
dresses, and fasluons of Russia entirely prevailed ; and many 
individuals with their families, from that country, had become 
resident merchants in the town. Those with whom I was 
acquainted were almost exclusively Russian ; so that I knew 
much more of that people than I did of the native Livonians. 
It is almost needless to add, that the governor-general, his 
family, connexions, and friends, were all Russ. 

During my stay at Riga, it so chanced that I became inti- 
mately acquainted with a Russian lady of rank, and her 
numerous family of daughters. Her husband was a man of 
political importance at his own court, and thither was he' gone 
on some affair connected with his official duties in Riga. I do 
not know whether the religion, habits, and manners of these 
ladies, at the date of which I speak, might be considered as a 
fair specimen of the generality of their countrywomen of the 
more devout class ; but, whether they were so or not, they 
struck me as being remarkable : I shall therefore briefly notice 
them. 

They were of the Greek church (which in many points 
closely resembles the church of Rome), and exceedingly 
superstitious. They did not visit much in the town, though 
they received many persons at their house. I was their fre- 
quent guest, as much when they were alone as when they had 
company. They were fond of making me sing to them. I 
generally U8e<# to find them most laboriously employed over 
some ornamental works, or nicknackeries, very much in the 
same way as ladies employ themselves in England, who, in 
the present day, manufacture for the repositories of charity 
now so much in fashion. At different times the dress of the 
ladies of whom I speak afforded a most singular contrast. In 
their private hours it was homely almost to meanness, for I 
have seen them in the commonest and coarsest stuffs; but 
when receiving company on their state days, or when going 
out, they appeared as magnificent as princesses, — silks of the 
richest kind, gold embroideries, and the rarest and the finest 
furs, with some jewels that appealed of great value, constituted 
their attire, A priest used to. come once a week to confess. 

Vill. Q 
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them, just as if they were Romanists ; but whether it is com- 
mon to confess at home or not in the Greek church 1 cannot 
tell: their rank and fortune might have given them some 

Srivileges, or have enabled them to take them. They paid 
le most extravagant devotion to the Virgin Mary ; and used 
to kiss her picture in their books, before they prayed to her, 
with a vehemence that in time must have grievously defaced 
her resemblance. 

But the portrait of the Virgin was not confined to their 
books ; they had one of her in their principal sitting apart- 
ment that was a curiosity, and struck me as being so comical 
an image to excite devotional feelings that I could not sup- 

gress a smile on first beholding it. It was a very old, and, I 
ave no doubt, a very early painting on wood, representing a 
large fat woman with a high fur cap upon her head, encom- 
passed by a nimbuSf or glory, in gold. The picture was most 
harshly drawn, and grotesquely coloured : very likely it had 
been painted from nature ; and, if so, the artist must have 
selected one of the ugliest sitters that the whole Russian 
empire could have possibly produced; for I soon learnt that 
this precious penates had travelled with the ladies from Mos- 
cow. The figure on the panel both grinned and squinted, and 
was as swarthy as a Tartar. This great Virgin (for she was 
as large as life) hung at the upper end of the room, where she 
seemed stationed on purpose to receive the company ; for I 
observed that a few of the most devout of the Greek church, 
who came to visit the ladies, always made their way up to the 
squinting figure, and paid their respects to her, sometimes on 
their knees, before they saluted the mistress of the house. To 
sit in the great chair, which stood on the right of the picture, 
was the post of honour reserved for the most distinguished 
visitor; and on particular days, in front of this caricature, 
wax candles used to be lighted and set up, the same as at the 
altar. These ladies were also so devout, according to their 
notions of devotion, that they would not touch some stewed 
pigeons that were one day served up to the governor's table, 
Decause the Holy Ghost had, they said, appeared in the form 
of that bird; for pigeons and doves were to them one and the 
same thing. Their favourite saint was St. Nicholas, who is, I 
believe, the chief amongst the beatified in the Greek church. 
His particular patronage may very probably account for all 
the lower orders, and some even of the better sort of Russians; 
being so addicted to thieving, as it is well known they are in 
all lands. 

The ladies of whom I speak were very fond of gambling in 
a small way. They would play desperately for earrings, rings. 
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or such toys, not for money, which they would have looked 
upon as a vicious practice ; yet they would spend a good deal 
in the purchase of ornaments to stake at some of their games. 
I have seen them gamhle for such trifles even at chess; a 
practice never known in England. And, when particularly 
and deeply interested in the game, they would kiss the little 
silver chased crosses that hung hy a ribhon round their necks, 
or make the sign of the cross, with thumb and fore-finger, and 
third finger, which I concluded was an invocation to be safely 
delivered from the peril of losing their stake. 

The family priest (for he was so often at the house that I 
may call him so) seemed a very good sort of man, exceedingly 
charitable ; but kept the ladies, over whose spiritual welfare 
he presided, in very strict attention to their devotions and their 
fasts. The latter were numerous ; for some of the older fami- 
lies, who prided themselves on being exemplary, had not, I 
understood, followed the fashion set them by the court and by 
the Czar Peter, who, eating meat on all days in private hhnself, 
wanted to free the community from the more rigid ordinances 
of the church. These ladies, though not very literary, for I 
never saw them read except in their books of devotion, were 
nevertheless tolerably well educated. They all spoke French ; 
and one of them very bad English, which she had learned 
from an Irish teacher who was resident at Riga. The English 
scholar, with whom 1 most conversed, and who was very glad 
to talk to me, for the sake of improving herself in our language, 
was, notwithstanding her want of general information, very 
erudite in the traditions of the north ; and I found from her 
that the Russians, as well as the Swedes, had their national 
spirits, and demons, and hobgoblins, of a race quite as formid- 
able as any of German fame. From this lady I received a good 
deal of information about Poland ; a country with which she 
was well acquainted. One day, whilst speaking of the people, 
she called me to the window to witness what was to me indeed 
an extraordinary sight — the procession, for that term was most 
applicable to it, of a Polish nobleman and his train, who were 
travelling in state. They consisted of at least sixty persons ; 
and their travelling equipages were laden with all things 
necessary for domestic use. They carried with them bedding, 
cooking utensils, arms, horses, and stores of all kinds of pro- 
vision. They entered Riga with a baud of music playing 
before them. The Poles I thought a very handsome people : 
the dresses of the upper class were exceedingly rich and 
becoming. There is, too, a frankness of character about them 
that gives confidence and creates esteem. But to return to 
our more personal affairs. 
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My husband, who had been very successful in his specula- 
tions as a merchant, now took in a cargo for Elsinore, and 
thither we sailed. Success again attended him. During our 
residence there we yisited Copenhagen and the adjoining 
country, and once more pursued our voyage to Memel, in 
Prussia. There we remained for some time ; and were received 
with much kindness and hospitality by several of the principal 
persons in the town, to whom we had letters of recommenda- 
tion. But I saw less of Memel than of any other place, for I 
was very ill, in consequence of a fever, during the greater part 
of the time I resided in that city. Whilst at Memel, we took 
in a second cargo for Petersburg, and once more set sail. We 
had a bad passage, but arrived, at last, in safety at Kronstadt : 
thence we proceeded overland to Petersburg. 

In this celebrated city we met not only with Russians, but 
with many persons of all the nations of the north ; and what 
with sight-seeing and visiting, my time was fully occupied 
during our stay among them. I was at many of the gayest 
assembles, operas, plays, etc. ; but, as I have before said, I 
do not pause to give any particular account of cities so cele- 
brated, about which so many books have been already written. 
The time passed very agreeably ; but no remarkable events 
occurred that would prove of any interest in the relation ; and 
once more we returned to Elsinore, and proceeded on our 
voyage home. All was at first prosperous ; but, whilst near 
the coast of Norway, we were overtaken by so severe a gale, 
that we were obliged to run for harbour to a little island, that 
was surrounded by the wildest and the noblest rocks. 

On this island there were scarcely more than a dozen houses, 
and these so scattered, some built on one place, some on 
another, and seemingly upon the very rocks in the midst of 
the waves, that the inhabitants passed from one house to 
another in their boats, on all occasions of necessary communi- 
cation with each other. There was a Portuguese vessel that, 
as well as our own, had taken refuge in this place. Some 
persons belonging to her went on shore. And here we met 
with what m^y be truly called an adventure, not unlike a 
tale of romance. 

Impelled by a motive of curiosity, w.e determined to ascend 
the highest rocks in the island : the path, though very steep, 
was safe, and tolerably easy of access to those who had breath 
enough to bear the fatigue and exertion required for the task. 
Captain Prior assisted me up ; and the first) strange thing we 
met with was, on casually looking down, a very handsome 
watch that lay in the path immediately before us. We picked 
it up, and determined, if it were possible, to endeavour to find 
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out the owner. On ascending a little higher, we all at once, 
on a turn in the road, came to a spot most remarkable for such 
a place. There was a kind of esplanade, or open space, sur- 
rounded on all sides by the wildest and most towering rocks, 
which was fertile, green, and beautiful, with several pines and 
other trees, here so completely sheltered from the wind that 
they grew to a great height, and in some places drooped over 
a stream of the purest water, that trickled down the face of 
one of the precipices, and afterwards, forming a little channel 
in its course, strayed on towards the farthest boundary of 
several more distant rocks, where it became lost amid their 
innumerable intricacies. In this spot so singularly situated, in 
a solitude so profound, on an island so obscure, and surrounded 
by the ocean, there was seen a cottage, truly English, standing 
in the midst of a cultivated plot of ground, that was laid out 
in a manner that reminded me of our gardens in Yorkshire. 
Our surprise was extreme; but, ere we could express it to 
each other, it was considerably augmented by a being, very 
well suited to romance, who presented herself at the door of 
the little dwelling; and seeing me fatigued (pausing for want 
of breath by the steepness of the ascent that we had passed), in 
very good English, asked me to come in and rest after our walk. 
The sounds of my native tongue, and coming from such a 
person, were indeed most welcome to me at the moment, whilst 
the strangeness of the scene excited my curiosity in no ordinary 
degree ; for the speaker was such a creature as I shall very 
feebly convey any idea of by description. She could not have 
been more than twenty years old. She was very finely formed, 
and moved and spoke with a grace that I have never seen 
exceeded in woman. Her hair was of the lightest and the 
richest brown, such as, when it became a little darker by time, 
would be auburn ; it curled thickly round her face and neck, 
and finely set off the fairest skin and the sweetest bloom that 
the fancy could imagine, or could delight in comparing to the 
flowers of the garden and the field. Her features were small, 
slightly irregular ; and her eyes, of the darkest grey, had in 
them an expression of affectionate benevolence that charmed 
the beholder at the first glance. Her accent and address, as 
well as her person, assured me she was English ; though her 
clothes, which were carefully put on, and nice in the extreme, 
were of a foreign fashion. She had a tight bodice of crimson 
cloth, furred, open at the throat, and below it a short skirt, 
something like the Swedish costume, with a blue cap, also 
furred, and a loose and flowing mantle of black silk, such as 
I had seen in the northern towns, when the weather was not 
cold enough to require the winter cloak for daily wear. 
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It will readily be believed that such a creature, residing in 
ftuch a place, could not but excite our curiosity; and her 
address was so good, her language so correct, and her man- 
ners so gentle, that it was evident she was a person who had 
been both well brought up and educated. We followed her 
into her cottage, where all within corresponded with the ideas 
I had formed of the singular being who was the mistress of 
the place. Every thing was neat though homely, such as you 
would expect to find in the habitations of the industrious poor. 
The chairs and tables were of fir; and nothing, on a first 
view, indicated any remains of wealth, though much did that 
a better condition had formerly been the lot of the present 
possessors. There were some shelves filled with books, that 
stood on the side of one of the walls near the household 
utensils. There was a portrait of a young man, very well 
painted, who had a foreign appearance : it was handsomely 
framed ; and a fowling-piece, with a pair of silver inlaid 
pistols, hung near it. My eye glanced on a book which I 
thought looked very like an English Prayer-book ; it lay on a 
table strewed with ladies* work. 

The beautiful stranger offered Us refreshment, which I con- 
fess I accepted as much to prolong our visit as from any other 
motive, in the hope to hear from nerself some account of her 
history, and her present mode of life. She gave us a glass of 
excellent wine, saying, she thought that would be most accept- 
able to us after our walk, and set before us bread and other 
refreshments, with the kindest welcome. We soon entered 
into discourse. With eager interest she asked Captain Prior 
many questions about England, as if she had not heard for 
some time any news of her native country. She inquired 
particularly how the king did, and after several members of 
the royal family, in a way which, I could not help thinking, 
shewed a personal interest about them, unconnected with their 
high rank and public station. She told us she was married, 
and expected her husband to return home every minute ; nor 
was it long before he made his appearance. I knew, at the 
first glance, that he was the original of the handsome portrait 
we had observed on the walls. To be brief, however, in 
relating all that I know of this remarkable pair, I will but add 
that Captain Prior was detained in harbour till the vessel had 
undergone some repairs, necessary in consequence of the injury 
sustained in the gale. Jn the course of four or five days we 
became more intimate with the dwellers in this solitary cottage 
than we should have been, in all probability, in as many 
months, in a more inhabited place. But the circumstances 
we were in set aside all ceremony; and the tie of English 
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blood between myself and one of my own sex, who had not a 
woman near her with whom she could cultivate anything like 
intimacy, made us feel almost as sisters. 

Captain Prior also became well acquainted with her hus- 
band, who, though still preserving a great deal of mystery, 
made known to us, in part, the strange events of his life. He 
was a Portuguese by birth, remarkably handsome, a perfect 
gentleman, of high-bred manners, spoke several languages, 
and seemed to be altogether a most accomplished person. He 
bad a few things about him that were of great value. I 
remember a ring he wore that must have been very precious 
and of great price : he said it was a family ring, and he would 
never part from it. He would not reveal his name, for he 
declared that on no account would he have a name so injured 
repeated where there was the slightest chance it mignt be 
mentioned, so as to reach the ears of his relatives, to let 
them know where he was. 

He acknowledged he had been sent to England (Captain 
Prior suspected in some public capacity), that there he became 
attached to her who was now his wife, that she was in a sta- 
tion inferior to his own, that he had married her unknown to 
his father, who had refused to receive him, or to acknowledge 
her; and had so resented his son's marriage with one he 
deemed a heretic, and of an inferior degree, that he declared 
he would never pardon the offence. The father and son at 
length quarreled; and the latter fled from Portugal, taking 
his wife with him, to seek in other countries their fortunes. 
How he came to. the island on the coast of Norway, or what 
motive induced him to live on a spot so solitary, stern, and 
wild, he did not say, nor by what meant he lived. All this he 
kept a secret. Both he and his wife were much respected and 
beloved by the poor people who inhabited the few nuts about 
them, and who looked up to this extraordinary pair as to beings 
of a superior order who dwelt among them. His word seemed 
as a law within the narrow confines of his rocky domain. A 
boy and a girl belonging to one of the neighbouring huts acted 
as their servants, and this was all we knew about them. They 
told us no more than 1 have mentioned; and they were never 
off their guard for a moment in conversation. Even in the 
midst of all their kindness and frankness to us, an habitual 
caution about themselves seemed ever uppermost in their 
thoughts. 

But this was not the only adventure I was destined to meet 
with on these rocks; for on this spot I first received the intel- 
ligence of an event so nearly connected with myself, and with 
aU my future sufferings, that no time can ever efface it Ct^vst 
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my memory. During our stay in the island, an English ship, 
driven hy stress of weather, like ourselves, had put into har- 
bour for present safety. To the extreme surprise of my hus- 
band, he found the' vessel to be Captain Varley's, the same 
with which he had spoken in the Kattagat, when we shared a 
common danger. I have before said that the captain was a 
personal friend both of my husband and my father. Anxious 
to hear some account of the latter, for no news had reached 
us about him since we quitted England, Captain Prior eagerly 
sought out Captain Varley, and invited him on board our ship. 
On seeing me, he declared his joy to be no less than his sur- 
prise; for he candidly told me that, having seen a vessel 
stranded in the Kattagat, after he had spoken with us during 
the time of our distress, he had believed the wreck to be ours ; 
and, under this conviction, he had unfortunately been the 
bearer of the news of our loss (ship and all hands on board) to 
Hull, where my supposed death had produced so great an effect 
on my father, that rumoiurs were abroad, when he last quitted 
that port^ that my father was in a most melancholy and pre- 
carious state, both in body and mind. He told me also, that 
all my relatives and my nearest friends had gone into mourn- 
ing for my supposed death. 

It is an old and a very true saying, that misfortunes seldom 
come alone. I happened to be on board my husband's vessel 
(which in a day or two was to resume her voyage) when this 
news was communicated by Captain Varley himself, as I stood 
talking to him on the deck. So much was I shocked and 
overpowered by the idea of my father's distress for my loss, 
and by what might be the consequence of his sufferings, 
that I became so agitated I could scarcely support myself. 
Hastening down into the cabin, with a view to indulge my 
feelings alone, my foot slipped, and I had so serious a fall, and 
so much injured my back with the violence of the blows, that 
what with the distress of mind about my father, the accident, 
and my situation (for I was likely to become a mother), fever 
came on, and for several days I remained in great danger. 
Every assistance which could be procured was most kindly 
afforded me. 

Soon after, taking leave of my fair island-friend, of her 
husband, and also of Captain Varley, we once more set sail, 
to my great relief; for I was wretched till we could reach 
Hull, and let my father know that I was alive. I was very 
weak and ill during the passage, and my mind full of anxious 
forebodings, for I was returning to my own country with an 
undefined sense of fear, — a fear that made me feel as if every 
wave that bore us onward did but carry us to meet some unto- 
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ward stroke of fortune, from which there was no deliverance 
at hand. I tried to arm myself with that patience which 
lightens the hurden that must he borne ; for religiously as I 
had been educated by my dear mother, I could not help con- 
sidering these strange, undefined, and pressing apprehensions, 
as the secret promptings of a good Providence, which was 
thus mercifully warning my spirit of impending evil, in order 
that I might not be surprised, but be ready, with a strong 
heart and a resolute mind, to meet and to struggle with it. 

One morning as I was sitting in the cabin, tliinking over 
these things, very dejected, yet vexed with myself for what 
my husband had called my superstitions, I all at once heard 
the seamen cry out Land! I knew it must be the shores of 
my country that were thus descried. I sprang from my seat^ 
and ran to the deck, with a joy that was so instantaneous it 
seemed to dart through my whole frame, to dispel in a 
moment all the previous melancholy of my thoughts, and to 
ffive a strength and a firmness to my nerves in which they 
had of late been so- sadly deficient. Never shall I forget my 
sensations, on casting my eyes towards that part of the scene 
where the sailors were directing me to look for the English 
coast. 

The morning was fine and cheerful; the sea lay before us, 
a vast and brilliant plain, only slightly agitated by the wind 
that filled our sails, and bore us on with an enlivening, steady, 
yet rapid course. The sun stood high in the heavens; a 
thousand dazzling clouds suspended in the air; and, in the 
extreme distance, a long and low line of the deepest blue, 
that I should have mistaken for a cloud resting on the bosom 
of the ocean, was pointed out to me as England — England! 
the land of my birth, the country of my parents, the spot 
where my heart had turned so often and so fondly, whilst 
absent in other climes, and whither I feared to return, scarcely 
knowing what 1 feared. How did my bosom yearn at the 
sight of that long line of blue ! how gratefully did 1 hail our 
approach to it! All my fears seemed childish or super- 
stitious; and, as the tears of affection stood in my eyes, I 
internally blessed God for having once more conducted me 
in safety towards its shores; and I experienced, at that 
moment, what it was to feel the glow inspired by the love of 
country. 

At last we reached the port of Hull. Impatient to see my 
father, I could not rest a moment till I was once more on 
shore. Yet, fearful of giving him a too sudden shock by my 
unexpected arrival, I took the precaution to muffle up in a 
large cloak which completely concealed my person, and, 
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throwing over my bead a thick foreign veil, I determined not 
to make myself known to any one till I had first obtained an 
interview with an old and faithful servant, who had once lived 
with my mother, and who, on the death of her husband, had 
returned to our house and service ; indeed I had hoped that 
she would, in some degree, supply my place in the manage- 
ment of my father's domestic affairs. 

It was in the dusk of the evening, when, still weak from my 
late illness, leaning on my husband's arm, I drew near the 
house where I had passed so many days of joy and of sorrow. 
How my heart beat as I approached it ! how many recollec- 
tions pressed upon me, how many agitating sensations! We 
knocked gently at the door; I kept back, and my husband 
stood forward, from the idea that the sight of him would be 
less agitating to our poor old friend (for a faithful domestic is 
so), than if I first spoke to her. Yet such was her surprise on 
seeing him (believing from Captain Varley's report we had 
both been drowned), that she screamed aloud. Forgetful of 
my previous caution, in the distress of the moment, I con- 
jured her for heaven's sake to compose herself, lest she 
should alarm my father. My sudden discovery of myself did 
but add to her emotion ; and, looking at me with an earnest- 
ness which seemed as if she yet doubted the evidence of her 
senses, the poor old creature exclaimed, — " It is you : God 
be praised! it is really you !" 

" Hush, Rebecca," said I, "do be composed : you will alarm 
my father. Is he well? Where is he?" 

"Your father!" she exclaimed: "Alack! then you don't 
know " 

" Is he dead ?" I cried, scarcely able to speak, so much was 
I shocked at hearing what I supposed to be the first hint pre- 
vious to telling me that he was no more. 

" No, he is not dead, not that I know of," she replied. 

" Not that you know of, Rebecca," said I : " What do you 
mean ? Where is mv father?" 

"I will tell you all," she answered, "as soon as I can; but 
the sight of you has hurried me so that I can hardly speak ;" 
and soon did I indeed learn from this old servant the most 
painful intelligence. Yet not alone from her, but from another 
quarter likewise, in process of time, I received some commu- 
nications that were even worse than those she made to me. 
Her intelligence amounted merely to this : The report of my 
death was so fully believed, on the statement of Captain 
Varley, who declared he had seen our ship, with all hands on 
board, stranded, that my nearest friends and relatives had 
gone into mourning for me : and my father (the violence of 
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whose feelings I have before noticed, as well as his sudden 
and opposite changes of conduct throughout life) so bitterly 
reproached himself for having induced me to marry against 
my own inclinations, by which circumstance I had gone to 
sea ^nd was drowned, that he considered himself as the imme- 
diate cause of my death. In this frame of mind he sold the 
house he inhabited to a merchant; recommended poor Rebecca 
to the purchaser, who agreed to hire her as a domestic ; sold 
several other good houses which also belonged to him in Hull, 
and suddenly disappeared : no one knew where he was gone, 
or what had befallen him. This was all she could tell us. 

We did not, however, rest satisfied with her information ; 
but the result of our most anxious inquiries was, that the 
woman I have before noticed, whose conduct was so offensive 
to me before I married, had contrived to find out my father, 
and to resume her extraordinary influence over him, at the 
time of his deep melancholy on accountof my supposed death. 
It afterwards appeared (though this ciircumstance was long 
before it came to my knowledge) that she had most artfully 
managed to get into her own power a considerable portion of 
his property, the whole of which he had turned into money. 
Probably some new cause of disgust might have operated on 
my father, for he left Yorkshire -altogether; and very likely 
was glad to be rid of such a connexion at the price of the 
losses he had sustained by her in his pecuniary affairs. 

But she, it seems, resolved to pursue him, her avowed object . 
being to insist on his making her his wife, or to take legal 
steps against him for a breach of promise of marriage. With 
these views she took her passage in a sloop that was to sail 
from Hull to London. But whilst on board a new temptation 
to infamy assailed her; and, changing her views in regard to 
my father, she now fastened them on a person whose character 
seemed very much to resemble her own. The whole circum- 
stance appeared so like fiction, that, had it not been commu- 
nicated to me by those who knew the facts, and who were men 
of undoubted veracity, I should not have believed them. On 
board the sloop she met with a man who was above her own 
condition in society, and was at that time engaged in a search 
after a runaway wife. He afterwards said he soon learnt she 
was no more. Whether this assertion might be true or false 
no one could tell; but tempted by the good looks of this 
woman, for she was really extremely handsome, and very 
likely by the property also, which she had contrived to appro- 
priate to herself from my misguided father, he proposed to her 
to join him and his fortunes: she consented, gave up her first 
scheme, followed her new admirer, and soon after married him. ^^ 

m 
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I will not dwell on what were my feelings on finding that, not- 
withstanding all our most anxious endeavours, no intelligence 
could be gained respecting my father's place of retreat : indeed 
1 knew not if he were living or dead. But my sorrows were 
not to end here. Providence, for some wise but inscrutable 
cause, had marked me out to undergo every variety of suffer- 
ing in all my conditions of life : the last trials reserved for me 
were even more painful than the first. 

Not to dwell on needless particulars, suffice it to say, that 
at the very time my husband's affairs were apparently most 
prosperous, and when I had given birth to two children, a boy 
and a girl, without the least previous warning, we had burst 
upon us the intelligence, that a merchant with whom Captain 
Prior had too unadvisedly entered into partnership, was a 
bankrupt; and that, by the nature of the writings between 
them, my husband's effects, to the last shilling, were liable for 
his partner's debts. Those debts were immense, and we lost 
every thing we had in the world; nothing being spared to us 
but a few necessaries. In the hope to make some settlement 
of his affairs, by which he might save a little to continue the 
thriving commerce he was engaged in before this fatal blow. 
Captain Prior went to London, and took me with liim. But 
he was again disappointed. - Broken in fortune, wounded in 
feeling (for he had placed the most unlimited confidence in 
the partner, who it now appeared from the very first, had 
deceived him), he was at length glad to go out to Portugal, in 
no higher capacity than that of chief mate in a trading vessel. 

I remained in London, nursing my poor infant, and doing 
as well as I could on the scanty allowance which my husband 
could afford for my support. Good and evil fortune again 
attended his affairs : though the last finally and fatally predo- 
minated. On my husband's return from Portugal, he once 
more went out master of a ship ; it was to the West Indies. 
The voyage proved an excellent one ; and he became com- 
mander of a still larger vessel, where he had every prospect 
of success. But, alas ! in returning home, he was totally 
wrecked : himself and the crew were saved, but so little else 
that this proved altogether a most disastrous venture. 

I was then the mother of three children. Not knowing 
what had happened, and not receiving supplies as I had 
expected from my husband, I became fearfully distressed. 
Want was staring me in the face : I knew not what to do, or 
where to turn for relief. I had a relative, one of the poorest 
but the most generous of all my family, who, in this extremity, 
offered to me the shelter of his house, and all that he could 
do for the succour of my unhappy children. The youngest, 
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a girl, was at this time in arms. I knew my good and generous 
friend (who was a gentleman advanced in life) could ill afford 
to take such a charge on himself; and though the sight of 
my helpless infants did not permit me to decline this provi* 
dential offer for their relief, yet I determined to burden him 
no longer than might be absolutely necessary. 

Whilst under his roof 1 received a letter from a friend in 
Yorkshire, containing the news that my father had been dis- 
covered to be alive by a very remarkable occurrence. A poor 

pedlar had seen him and recognised him at . He was 

much lowered in the world, and had taken an assumed name, 
which, my friend had no doubt he had done to avoid the 
woman I have before mentioned, not knowing she was mar- 
ried. My father appeared to live in a very melancholy 
manner : except, therefore, the gratification of my feelings as 
a daughter, it was* much to be doubted if any comfort or 
benefit would result to me from the discovery. My informant 
added that he was residing about fifty miles from London, 
that he was again married to a person of no fortune, and had 
a family of two or three children. 

Immediately on receiving this news, I left two of my little 
ones under the care of my kind relative, Mr. Steward, and 

hastened with my eldest boy to . There I soon discovered 

my father ; but how was 1 shocked on doing so ! I found 
him infirm, poor, broken in spirits, and stung with self- 
reproach, with an ever present consciousness that his deplor- 
able change of fortune (in which he had involved, by his last 
marriage, a second and a rising family) was, in the first 
instance, owing to (lis unhappy connexion with a worthless 
woman, who had injured him in every way — ^injured him in 
his worldly possessions, in his moral character, in his respect- 
ability, — and who had caused him days and years of remorse. 
I ndeed, he told me he had never been able to forget, even in 
those moments when she had temporarily resumed her influ- 
ence over him, it was in the hope he would break off all 
connexion with her that I had consented to marry as I did, 
and had gone abroad to meet, as he had believed, a watery 
grave. 

"Oh, my child!" he said, with tears in his eyes, "you do 
not know the undying pain of remorse ; all other pains are as 
nothing to.it. The loss of friends, when they die m the order 
of nature, is misery enough ; but it may be endured. Time 
lightens the burden, as he shortens the days in which it must 
be borne. Poverty and distress are heavy evils; but let the 
mind settle down to make itself as humble as its condition, 
and they may be borne ; and enough to support life will be 
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found sufficient to satisfy it. Disappointment has many 
pangs; but like wounds they smart and neal; but remorse has 
no alleviation : it is the worm that never dies ; for we can 
neither accuse fortune, nor others, nor God's will, with the 
misery it inflicts upon us. We can but accuse ourselves, and 
feel the stings of^ repented guilt, without such repentance 
having the power to go back one step to undo our own work." 

Hearing my father talk thus, I said all 1 could to soothe 
him. Not a word of reproach passed my lips ; and, if I could, 
I would have concealed from him my own disastrous pros- 
pects : but this was impossible. He took my poor boy on his 
knees, and with tears he said, '' Oh, Mary ! how have 1 injured 
you: the very means of which I have been robbed by others, 
to whom I gave a power over my affairs, would now have 
been bread, and comfort, and hope, and blessing to you and 
yours, and to my children also; for I have now a second 
lamily, who, on my death, will be almost in want of bread. 
But ask me no particulars : do not ask me why this is so : I 
cannot (he struck his breast vehemently as he spoke), I can- 
not bear to lower myself in the eyes of my own child by 
confessing all the truth. The pride of the father is still left, 
though that of the man has long sunk with his condition." 

''My dear sir," I said, '' I wish to ask you no questions 
that may be painful to you to answer. I have no right to do 
so. My mother always taught me, under any circumstances, 
to love and to honour you." 

" Your mother!" he cried, "do not name her: she was an 
angel, she is an angel. I was unworthy Qf her. I can never 
hope to be where she is gone." 

"Do not talk thus, my dear father!" I exclaimed, "hope 
in God, with whom all things are possible, and to whose mercy 
there is no limit." 

He shook his head mournfully ; and this, his most melan- 
choly reception of me was but an example of the general state 
of his mind. During the last two or three years he had sunk 
into a despondency almost bordering on despair. He was 
oppressed by a load of anxiety that broke his spirit, and very 
nearly his heart. 

His wife behaved kind to me ; but she was altogether so 
different to what my own mother had been, so much her 
inferior in mind and feeling, that I could not suppress a sigh 
to see her supply that mother s place, and at the very time 
when the most delicate moral treatment was so necessary to 
save my poor father from the fatal despondency that was 
hastening him to the grave. On quitting him he insisted that 
I should leave my boy with him. Fearful that the child 
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might be a burden, I at first resisted his kindness. But I 
soon found that it would be a consolation to him to feel he 
was doing me some service ; and as I considered also, it would 
be relieving my relative, Mr. Steward, from one burden, 
though a small one, 1 could not have justified my refusal to 
my own conscience. I therefore left him with his grand- 
father. 

But soon came another trial of my patience, of my trust in 
Providence, and of my sufferings. After a silence that had 
caused me the greatest anxiety, I received a letter from my 
husband, informing me that, whilst exerting himself during 
the time of the wreck in the West Indies, he had fallen against 
one of the ship's guns, when they were about throwing them 
overboard, in the hope to lighten the vessel, and to get her off 
the shoal on which she struck. The internal injury he had 
received had been so great that it had threatened his life ; he 
had never recovered it ; he was now returning to England. — 
There was a pause in the letter, which, by the second date, 
was finished on his landing at Liverpool, whence he was about 
to proceed to town. He added ne believed he had still 
enough to supply his wants, the little time he was likely to 
live, but not more ; that he had many debts owing to him in 
the West Indies, but, such had been the state of his health, 
he had found it impossible to come to any arrangement about 
his affairs. « 

The distress of my mind, on this new cause of suffering, 
cannot be described. Never shall I forget the sad spectacle 
poor Captain Prior presented before my eyes, when he alighted 
from the coach at tne door of the humble lodgings I had taken 
for our home ; for I could not think of bringing him also as 
a burden on Mr. Steward. The moment I looked in my hus- 
band's face I saw in it the characters of death. I felt certain 
I should lose him, and I internally prayed to God that he 
would support me through the painful scenes which were now 
opening before me. During ten months he endured a long 
and most lingering illness with a calm and resigned spirit: 
his affection for me, and for his children, seemed to increase 
as the time of separation from us drew near. I did all I could 
to soothe the hours of his sickness and the pains of his death- 
bed. These were rendered less agonizing to us both by the 
deep sense of religious trust which he manifested throughout 
his illness, and that never deserted him even to the last. Not 
long before his death, he recommended, in fervent prayer, to 
the protection of Almighty God his widow and his fatherless 
children ; and resigned up his spirit to Him who gave it, in 
the sure and certain hope of a Christian. 
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I was left a widow indeed; for my friend Mr. Steward, 
whose advanced age rendered the event hut as one which had 
long heen expected in the course of nature, died suddenly, 
hut two or three days hefore my hushand. The latter, who 
was exactly twenty years older than myself, was in the forty- 
eighth year of his age, and in the ninth of our marriage, for I 
was hut eighteen when I hecame his wife. I may truly say 
that I and my two youngest children were left destitute. My 

eldest hoy was still with his grandfather at ; hut knowing 

the state of my father's mind and of his affairs, I determined 
that I would not render him yet more wretched hy making 
known to him my extreme necessity. I endeavoured to obtain 
payment of the dehts owing to Captain Prior in the West 
Indies. But I was in a distant country; the sea lay between 
me and his debtors. I had no money to pay lawyers, and no 
friends to exert themselves in my behalf; so that, although 
above one thousand pounds were owing to him at the time of 
his decease, I never received but one hundred : that came to 
me unsought, and from the very person 1 had considered the 
least likely to pay me. This hundred pounds paid the funeral 
expenses, the doctor's bill, and whatever else was owing; but 
when all was discharged, I found I had but a five-pound note 
and a few shillings to support myself and my two children, 
with not a friend remaining to whom I could turn for help, 
and with no immediate prospect before ^le so that I could 
support myself. Much as 1 had suffered, I may say that 
never till now did I know what it was really to suffer poverty. 
I saw the storm approaching, and, like one who looks for a 
wreck, I considered that now was the moment to call up all 
my energies both of body and of mind, to save me and my 
poor children from sinking. 

The first thing I did was to sell whatever 1 thought super- 
fluous ; and I now found how many things we deem necessary 
are indeed superfluous when we are so reduced as to fear we 
shall not have enough to supply the wants of nature. I next 
endeavoured to set up a little school ; but the attempt failed. 
Children of the better sort would not be sent to me in my 
mean lodgings; and an old established school for the humbler 
classes had all the little creatures of the neighbourhood; so 
that, however patient I might be, there was no prospect to 
obtain bread for my fatherless infants. I now and then, but 
not always, got a little needlework, which I might truly say 
was just enough to keep the wolf from the door; for hunger is 
indeed ravenous, and preys upon the body with a fierceness 
which none but the starving can comprehend. With what 
feelings did I pace from shop to shop, through some of the 
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obscure streets of London, only to beg, as an act of charity, 
that I might have sufficient work to employ my needle during 
all the day, and many hours of the night, to enable me to buy 
food and the commonest necessaries of life. 

The people of the house where I lodged, seeing my distress, 
unwilling to turn me out for a better lodger, yet too poor 
themselves to trust me, used to come to me every Monday 
morning to receive my pittance for the last week's lodging; 
and so anidous was I to Keep within a decent dwelling, and 
among honest people, that I not only restricted myself and 
my infants to one room, in order to lessen the expense, but 
denied myself almost the necessaries of life to satisfy their just 
demands at the appointed day ; fearing, if I once failed, that I 
might be turned out on the wide world, without a place whereon 
to rest my head. I had now, by little and litUe, sold every 
thing, except a change of clothes for myself and the few poor 
garments of my children, together with their black frocks and 
their crape bonnets, which last at their age are never worn 
but by the fatherless and the orphan. Every morning I arose 
was to me a day of anxiety and of doubt. Sometimes I felt so 
ill, from the close confinement to my needle, that my head 
would ache with intense pain ; and I felt doubtful if I could 
get through the work that must be done, ere the loaf of to- 
morrow could be bought to supply our coming wants. Animal 
food I could not every day obtain, for my work was not cer- 
tain. I had exerted all my humble efTorts to get constant 
employment ; but I had not the good fortune to meet with a 
shop which needed such a workwoman, so that at the best 
mine was but casual occupation. In addition to these labours 
for bread, I had to do all for myself and for my children : I 
had none to help me. 

Every day I offered up my fervent prayer to God. The 
petition for the gift of daily bread was with me and mine 
literal; and only God can know the feelings with which I 
taught my child, who was old enough, to put her little hands 
together to lisp a prayer ; hoping that her innocent and help- 
less state might be a more effectual and prevailing supplication 
than even the words I had taught her to repeat. How did I 
now blame myself for a want of gratitude, for not having been 
sufficiently thankful to an almightv Providence in the days of 
my prosperity; for those days which I had formerly sighed 
over, and thought unprosperous, were now, in retrospection^ 
days of plenty, of rejoicing. How did the sorrows of senti- 
ment, of nervous irritability, and casual vexation, now appear 
to me as senseless and miserable repinings! When I had 
plenty, and many friends, how often had 1 murmured ! When 
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I arose in the morning, and sat down to a full table spread 
before me, without considering whence it came, bow little had 
I ever reflected on the blessing ; and that it was by a miracle 
of God's providence in giving a daily, though sometimes a 
chequered success to my husband's affairs, that all the neces- 
sities and the comforts of life were supplied without a struggle. 
What an antidote might be found against half the griefs, the 
discontents, of the world, could those who become a Pi'^y to 
them but feel the deep affliction of one day's want! The 
want of bread to supply the hungry, the fatneiless, our own 
children ! 

These are trials of the heart that call forth a practical 
sense of religion. For our prayers, our hopes and leara, are 
earnest with God, when we look to his hand, and to his alone, 
to save us from utter destitution. Not for worlds would I now 
have neglected the morning's petition for daily bread. When 
my children's lives seemed to nang on the gift, with what fer- 
vour did 1 invoke the Giver! How did I now appreciate the 
value of one night of calm unbroken sleep, when so many of 
mine were passed in anxious and distracting thoughts as to 
which way 1 should turn for our support on the morrow, whilst 
these very anxieties were depriving me of the rest which was 
jiecessary to keep me in sufficient bodily health to enable me 
to do anything. Yet, even in the midst of this bitter, this 
severe time of struggle and of suffering, let me not forget to 
be thankful. I was in misery, but there was hope ; for I had 
trust in my God. The very wretchedness of my children, 
accompanied by their innocence, kept that hope, that trust, 
alive ; and a thousand times 1 said to myself, as a comfort to 
my own heart, "Leave thy fatherless children to me;" and 
then the tears would gush out, as I thought of my husband's 
last prayer, the father of those who were now fatherless indeed. 
But tnere was another trial in store for me — the worst of 
all — my work totally failed me, and that by an accident. I 
broke a needle in my hand ; and not knowing that a piece of 
it remained in, twenty-four hours passed berore it was taken 
out by a surgeon, who performed the operation for charity. I 
could no longer work. Now came the hour of want indeed ! 
Sunday returned. I had still bread for the infants ; for myself, 
low diet was good for me, and fasting suited well with the 
deep humility of my mind in begging mercy on our wretched 
state. On that day I took but one slice of bread and a glass 
of pure water. Monday came. I paid my weekly rent; for 
I could not endure the thought of being turned out in the 
streets to seek relief from the parish. When the rent was 
paid I had nothing left, and but one loaf, already cut, in the 
house, for my dear infants. 
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I looked round the room : there was nothing in it helonging 
to me left to sell. I searched my now almost empty hoxes. 
I could not part with my scanty and necessary apparel, or with 
the few things of my children. I felt a sternness of sorrow, 
if I may use the word, that had in some degree hardened mv 
mind; for during the last fortnight I had felt so intensely 
anxious, that feeling was in a manner paralysed. It was then 
a welcome relief to me, when, on closing the trunk that had 
once been my poor mother's, a sudden recollection of her, of 
what she would have felt for my misery, crossed my mind and 
caused me to shed tears. The scalding drops fell on my left 
hand (the other was hound up from the injury I had received 
by the needle) ; those drops fell on my wedding-ring. The 
thought of bread for my cnildren crossed my mind ; that the 
ring would procure me that, sufficient for two or three days 
more, and probably, before all was gone, God would relieve me. 

The conviction was strong, instantaneous. Ill as I was, I 
left my children under the care of the woman of the house, 
and rushed out to part with my last means of procuring bread. 
I could not make up my mind to sell the ring, so that it could 
never return to me again. Yet I felt a loathing at the idea of 
pawning it; for 1 ever connected the idea of moral debasement 
with the pawnbroker's shop. Perhaps the common practice of 
the wortmess to traffic there had given me this prejudice, when 
sometimes such a means of supply is the last resource of 
misery and misfortune, wholly free from vice. 

What I felt in pawning the ring I will not attempt to describe. 
My manner must have been unusual, perhaps my appearance 
was so. A young man who stood behind the counter, who 
looked respectable, and addressed me in a manner that seemed 
to speak pity blended with curiosity, asked me a few questions. 
I told him I was a widow and had two children, who would 
want bread but for my ring, and that, when the ring should 
be gone, I had nothing left but my hope in God's pity for 
them and for myself. The young man looked discouraged : 
he went away for a moment to the end of the shop and spoke 
to another. He came back to me again, and with a look, 
which, in my eyes, made his face shine at the instant like an 
angel of mercy, he gave me back my ring, and five shillings 
with it, as a gift for my poor children. Five shillings ! what 
a sum was that to me; at what an hour did it come ! It would 
give bread to my little ones in their misery, in a way that 
seemed to me almost miraculous. 

I returned thanks to my benefactor; and oh! most deep, 
most heartfelt thanks to my heavenly Father, who seemed, 
in this little circumstance, to give me the assurance that 
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my prayers were beard, and that, like the widow of Serepta, 
the cruise of oil and the handful of meal should not fail, 
even in the land of famine; for is it not a land of famine, 
though abounding with plenty, to those who know not where 
to seek for bread? I hastened home to my poor children 
in better hopes, and husbanded the little gift made to them 
with a care which was extreme. I considered and reconr 
sidered how to make the most of every farthing ere it was 
disbursed; well knowing how extreme might be our want 
before we could obtain another or more certain supply. The 
gift was to me not only essential for what it would actually 
procure for us, but as an earnest of the manifest interposition 
of Providence in my behalf, at a moment when I was appa- 
rently deprived of all earthly means of assistance. I was 
encouraged still to trust in God. 

For some days, with extreme economy, I managed to supply 
our wants by the bounty I had received. But the term was 
again approaching when I had to pay our lodging, and my 
hand was still in no condition to allow me to work. In this 
state I was reduced to my last shilling : with that I bought 
bread. How to obtain further relief I knew not; and I feared 
to acquaint my father with my dire state of distress, lest the 
knowledge of the circumstance should at once be his death; 
for I had heard the most deplorable accounts of him. These 
were communicated by his wife, who made no inquiry about 
me ; and seemed to think my eldest boy, who was still with 
his grandfather, a burden to them. Now was I desolate 
indeed ! My poor infants, from the little attention I had been 
able to pay them, from too close confinement, and want of 
suiRcient food, looked pale and weak, and were visibly and 
hourly altering. My little girl was sickly and fretful ; and as 
I took her on my knees in the effort to soothe her, and looked 
on her black frock, the thought of how sad a sight is the 
mourning of infants rushed on my mind. The fatherless, too, 
often wear the garments of mourning before they are yet old 
enough to know that mourning of the heart to which their 
forlorn state so fearfully subjects them. 

I took the child in my lap, whilst her little brother sat on 
the ground playing with a broken toy, but not with his usual 
sprightliness. He was thin and dejected, and had asked me 
for his supper before the time came to give him the slice of 
bread that I had reserved for that meal : his previous scanty 
portion had not satisfied his want of food. I had myself tasted 
nothing since the morning, except a little water; for I had not 
now the comfort of tea, and I had nothing to procure it. The 
girl was hot and feverish; and, in older to give oiur small close 
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room more air, I bad opened the door that was at the head of 
the stairs which led to my apartment. The child, with the 
uneasiness of illness, first made me walk about with her in my 
arms : then I thought she looked heavy about the eyes. She 
had passed a restless night, and thinking sleep would be good 
for her, I kept her very still, and sat down with her, holding 
her in my arms. The other child was yet amusing himself on 
the floor. My sick infant, in a weak and plaintive voice, said 
** Sing to me, mamma." I had often done so, in days less 
miserable than were these, when I wanted to lull her to sleep. 
God knows how heavy was my heart, how little in accord with 
music; for I, like the daughters of Zion, might have said 
" How shall I sing in my misery!" but I exerted myself, and 
did so to please and to lull the child. There was an air which 
she had often heard me sing to her; it was one of the most 
plaintive and pathetic melody — ** Shepherds, I have lost my 
love." I used to be considered to sing it with feeling; and 
the style and the air suited my voice. 

As I commenced this beautiful melody, the child ^ lay per- 
fectly still, listening, but she did not sleep ; and the recollec- 
tion of old times, when I used to sing that song to my dear 
mother, came so strongly upon me, that, almost unconsciously, 
I now sang it with the same deep feeling as when I used to 
sing it to her. I had ceased my song, and was preparing to 
rise to put the child to bed, when I heard some one without 
my door exclaim, " What a beautiful voice ! " I put down the 
little girl for a moment, and went to see who it was that had 
been listening. I found it was a poor man, who was a musi- 
cian, and who, with his wife and child, lodged in the house. 
He was, I believe, at that time employed in the orchestra of 
one of the theatres. On seeing me he begged my pardon for 
listening; but said that my voice had reached him, even in his 
own room, and he could not resist stepping forward to my door 
to listen. He continued his compliments on my singing. 
." Alas!" said I "Mr. Terrel," (for that was his name), "you 
hear me sing but very indifferently now : I was trying to lull 
my poor girl to sleep. She is fretful and feverish : a night's 
rest might do her good. But I cannot sing, Mr. Terrel, as I 
did once, when myself and my children are driven almost to 
absolute want. After to-morrow I shall not have bread for 
them, unless God performs for me what would be little short 
of a miracle." 

" Your voice," said Mr. Terrel, " would be bread and all 
for them; if you turned it to account, you need want for 
nothing." 

" What do you mean, Mr. Terrel?" said I : " God knows 
we are in want." 
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"I mean," replied he, " that, if I could persuade you to 
turn singer, you would he sure of an engagement." He fol- 
lowed up what he said hy telling me, m a homely hut kind 
manner, that the people of the house we were in knew how 
hadly things were going with me ; and, in fine, he offered to 
exert himself to try what he could do for me. He knew very 
well the prompter of the theatre, and the prompter could 
speak to the stages-manager, and he to the manager, etc. I 
told him 1 had never followed music or singing hut for my own 
amusement; and I was sure I had not courage to appear 
before an audience. 

*' But these poor things will give it to you," he replied; and 
he looked at my children. 

" They would, indeed," said I, " if I could command it. 
But I fear myself — fear my powers, when so much would be 
at stake." 

" Fear nothing," said he, " but go with me to-morrow morn- 
ing to Mr. (1 forget the name of the person he men- 

tioned)v^he shall take you to John Palmer; and all will be 
well." 

1 knew the reputation of that celebrated actor, and T con- 
^sented to go. Tne poor musician, not to leave his good work 
half done, supplied me with a few shillings for our immediate 
wants, kindly sajring that he would seek no payment till I 
could return it to him, when I had the engagement he felt so 
certain I should obtain. He only lamented that his hand was 
too poor to do more for me ; but he had but a trifling pittance 
from the theatre to keep himself, wife, and child. I thanked 
him most gratefully, for my heart was full; and blessing him, 
and praising God, I that night went to bed in a strange petur- 
bation of mind. 

What a new prospect, a new world, as it were, was opening 
upon me! I was not without my scruples. I had been 
brought up by my dear mother with a high sense of feminine 
decorum; and, though she had never absolutely condemned 
the stage, my mother was not fond of the life of an actress. I 
knew she had considered the stage in general as an immoral 
school. But necessity removed from my mind all these 
objections; and, praying God to direct me for the best, I 
went to bed with my children, and enjoyed some hours of 
tranquil rest. 

My interview with Mr. John Palmer took place the day 
after, when my little girl being something better I was enabled 
to leave her for a few hours. Mr. Palmer received me most 
kindly. The general outline of my sad story had been com- 
municated to him before 1 saw him. He praised my voice, 
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encouraged me, and I so far acceded to his proposals that I 
attended two or three rehearsals of ** Love in a Village," in 
which he felt desirous I should make my first appearance at 
Rosina. But he always said it would never do, unless I could 
give reasonable hope of being so far self-possessed as to over- 
come my most painful timidity. He told me he had seen the 
effects of a timid disposition in many young performers, but 
that my nervous trepidation exceeded them all ; and he feared 
I should never be able to support myself before an audience. 
To me the very thoughts of it were misery : I felt that my very 
limbs would fail me in the attempt. The idea of the stage 
was therefore given over, and concerts were suggested; but 
£ven here I could not summon courage sufficient to think of 
an appearance at the first-rate concerts of London. 

Knowing how much was at stake, that all depended on my 
success at this crisis, I endeavoured to form a judgment of my 
own powers without prejudice, for I had resolved not to be 
misled by the generous prepossession of those who so truly 
sympathised with my distresses. 1 knew that their kindly 
prejudices would weigh nothing with the public: they would 
neither consider me in relation to my being a fallen gentle- 
woman, or an anxious mother : they would simply judge me 
as I was ; and would draw a comparison between me and 
other vocalists of the day, who appeared before them with all 
those advantages I never could attain. The opinion I formed 
of myself was this: that nature had given me a powerful 
voice, possessed of considerable flexibility; that my natural 
disposition was feeling, therefore I sang with it; and such 
being my chief merit, feeling would carry me through my 
attempt if anything would do it. But more than this was 
required to make a first-rate singer; a musical education was 
absolutely necessary: in this I was deficient. I could play the 
harpsichord and piano (for the latter was then coming into 
fashion) with some little taste, but I had no science in 
singing. 

Having thus formed my opinion, I contented myself, and 
blessed God for the opportunity, to appear in a very second 
rate and humble sphere, as the prima donna of the concerts 

held in the assembly rooms at , in the neighbourhood of 

London. They took place once or twice a week ; and I also 
appeared in the same way at another weekly concert, held at 

, where I thought myself richly paid, by the first allowing 

me a guinea and a half a week for singing three songs, and 
the last one guinea for the same exertions : and, as I was 
almost always encored, I may say that I honestly fulfilled my 
engagement. 
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I shall not mention any of the particulars attending what I 
may call my professional career, except it he to notice my first 
appearance. In the midst of all my varied fortunes, I believe 
I may say that I retained the natural simplicity of my cha- 
racter. I had an unconquerable aversion to all false appear- 
ances, perhaps 1 carried it even to the extreme ; for whilst my 
heart was widowed and aching, and the wounds of my many 
eriefs were yet green, I could not endure the idea of being 
dressed and set forth to appear before the public. I deter- 
mined, therefore, to appear in my real character at the con- 
certs ; and as no one, I was told, had ever come before the 
Sublic in widow's weeds, it was feared that to sing in snch a 
ress would be considered as unfeeling : it would be an impro- 
priety. But to this I answered, that God read the heart, and 
knew what were my feelings ; that 1 sang for bread for myself 
and children ; and I wished to appear as I was, not as one 
rejoicing in my outward fortune, when my heart was so heavy 
within me. This resolution accorded with the disposition m 
my own mind; and, as if Providence, whose hand had been 
so evidently stretched out to guide and to assist me, was mani- 
fested even in this minor circumstance, the very thing which 
it was feared might injure was of the greatest service to me, 
as will be seen in the sequel. 

The evening came for my first appearance. I had a new 
suit of mourning, and a cap of white crape. I went in a 

coach to the rooms. There was an apartment for the 

performers, and a chamber appropriated for such of the 
female singers as chose to be alone. In the latter I took my 
seat previous to being summoned to the orchestra. How my 
heart beat as I sank into a chair! I had in my hand the 
music of the piece I was to sing. I trembled so I could 
scarcely hold it. As the hour drew nigh I felt my courage 
die within me, and a thousand nervous apprehensions thronged 
upon me, and represented all that might happen to cause me 
to fail in my attempt. I might be so frightened as to lose all 
self-command; my voice might be tremulous, or I might sing 
out of time, and so put the band out that was to accompany 
me ; or I might have no applause, for I had no friends to sup- 
port me, and then I should think nobody was pleased, and 
that would make me worse ; or I might be found altogether so 
inferior that I should be discharged, and then what could I do 
for support! Wine was offered to cheer me up : I took a 
glass, and then was vexed I had done so, lest even that small 
quantity should affect my head in such moments of trepida- 
tion. I got up, walked a turn or two, to try if I could sup- 
port myself without tottering, and then sat down again. Such 
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vfM the misery of expectation that I longed to begin, yet 
feared every time the door opened, lest it should be to call 
me to the orchestra. 

The band was already playing a piece of music before the 
singers went in the concert room to take their seats. I opened 
the door of the chamber where 1 sat that I might hear it. 
There is something enlivening, exhilarating — something that 
gives courage and support to the timid — in good and spirited 
music. This band played well ; and I do believe it gave me 
a temporary elevation of feeling that in some measure over- 
came my fears. I was at length led to the orchestra. I had 
to sing the first song. How strangely I felt as I glanced my 
eye round the room on the audience ; those many heads and 
faces that seemed to be all eyes and ears, and to fix both on 
me, as if to confound me, and weigh me down to the very 
ground. 1 felt again overpowered; and every one present 
saw that I was so. 

My trepidation, my mournful dress (which but too plainly 
shewed tnat great must be the distress that could induce the 
" new* made widow '* to step forward into public life),' alto- 
gether excited the deepest interest. The very air which had 
been selected for me to commence with was well calculated 
to appeal to the sympathies of the company, to disarm the 
seventy of criticism, and to lead the public to favour my pre- 
tensions, even were they in some degree disappointed in respect 
to the powers of the poor vocalist who thus appeared before 
them. 

They received me with encouragement and applause ; the 
compassionate expressions of some present reached my ears in 
the midst of the buzz and murmur that arose, as I stood curt- 
seying and trying to compose myself, whilst the symphony 
was playing to one of Handel's most charming airs. And 
when I commenced those simple and touching notes which 
accompany the words, " Angels ever bright and fair," there 
was an instant hush, a silence so profound, that not even a 
breath seemed to be drawn to disturb it. I felt deeply, most 
deeply, in these moments. I felt how much depended on my 
exertions. The thoughts of my children crossed my mind : 
I saw them as if they stood in their innocence and helplessness 
before me. I felt, too, the kindness of my auditors. The 
interest they took in my situation awoke in my heart that sense 
of consolatory confidence which we receive from friends who 
83mipathise with us in our afflictions : and my ever present 
conviction of a good Providence, thus disposing events, and 
leading the hearts of men in pity towards me, was at that hour 
a sustaining of the spirit so strong that, as I continued to sing, 
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I rose above myself in my ordinary efforts, and felt even sur- 
prised by what I did. The spirit of Handel seemed to my mind 
to be invested with new and more impressive beauties ; and 
jio much was I altogether overcome by these mingled and 
strong emotions, that, as I closed the air, I burst into tears ; 
nor could I have checked them had it been to have saved mv 
life. The effect this produced on the audience is beyond aU 
my attempts at description, so much does true and genuine 
feeling ever make itself understood. There was a burst of 
applause, enthusiastic, and continued, accompanied by the 
tears of many, indeed of most, of my auditors, who felt for the 
widowed heart that was thus, in divine song, invoking the 
care of angels ! 

The eagerness to shew me personal kindness was extreme. 
Several ere they quitted the concert sought the directors of it ; 
inquired who I was, if I had a family; and would press on me 

S resents in the name of my poor children — "trifles for them ; 
ttle gifts for the fatherless;" and that very ni^ht I left the 
concert-room with some pounds in my purse which had been 
thus-urged on my acceptance by individual donations. How 
full was my heart ! How did I bless God who had thus blessed 
me in my first attempt for my little ones ! I could never 
afterwards think of Handel without gratitude, without thinking 
that it was his beautiful air which had enabled me to make 
this first and deep impression on the public. Dr. Burnet has 
remarked, that Handel by the charm of his sacred compositions 
has often given bread to the widow and the fatherless. I felt 
it was so on this night; and, on my return home, the first 
thing I did was to return thanks for the mercy vouchsafed 
to me. 

During my musical career I lost one of my children : and 
my father, worn out by self-reproach and the sad change of his 
fortune, died, very suddenly at last, leaving his second family 
in the most depressed circumstances. Mine, compared to 
theirs, were prosperous : what little I could do to help them 
I did willingly ; but I had two young ones to provide for, who 
would be orphans indeed if anything happened to me before 
I could make some reasonable provision for their future 
establishment in the world. I determined to give my son the 
best education that my finances would admit; and for this 
purpose I resolved to place him at one of those schools which, 
at tne date I speak of, were common enough in Yorkshire ; 
where he would be boarded, clothed, and educated, for about 
twenty pounds a year. For this purpose it was necessary I 
should take a journey into the north; and thither I went with 
my two children. I reached the town of my destination in 
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safety ; and placed my boy at a school at . Before I 

returned to London, I determined on visiting some few of my 
old friends in the county. 

Whilst at Doncaster the last memorable incident of my life 
occurred. I was on a visit to a lady who was a distant relation 
on my mother's side. My little girl was taken ill. For some 
days her indisposition was not at all alarming ; and I had no 
doubt, as I had called in a medical practitioner, that she would 
soon recover. But on the third day she became so very ill 
I was seriously alarmed about her. The fever ran high : every 
symptom was fearful. She grew worse ; and the apothecary 
still said she would soon be better; but I now suspected he 
was not only ignorant of her danger but of her disease. In 
my distress of mind, I earnestly begged the lady I was with 
to procure some better medical aid for my child. She replied 
she would endeavour to do so, but could not answer for her 
success : she knew a very skilful person, but he resided at a 
great distance, and was often absent in attending his patients. 

I was sitting by the bed of my dear child, watching every 
little change with an interest that was intensely painful, for 
every time she moved I feared some alteration for the worse, 
when the door opened, and my friend came softly in, followed 
by a gentleman who kept back till she had spoken to me. 
She said, in a low tone, " I rejoice to tell you here is the 
physician." 

I looked up, and at the first glance recognised Doctor 
Pritchard. To express my astonishment at the sight of one 
who for years I had considered dead was impossible; and 
that one the very being who, in early life, had been so dear 
to me : to see him at a moment so unexpected, and when my 
child was, as I thought, hanging between life and death, 
seemed almost supernatural. I could scarcely credit the evi- 
dence of my senses. It appeared to me as if the grave had 
^ened, and had given back the dead. So long had I con- 
nected his recollection with that of my beloved mother, that, 
in the wild and undefinable emotions of the instant (for my 
feelings, and not my reason, were predominant), I looked at 
him, almost shuddering, and expecting as if my mother's 
image would rise up before me, as real as his own ; so impos- 
sible did it seem to me, on a first glance, to disconnect the 
recollection of two beings who were associated in my memory 
with my earliest and dearest affections. I could utter no 
connected sentence as I now looked upon him. I trembled 
in every joint as I exclaimed, " Doctor Pritchard, and still 
alive ! " 

He rushed up to me, and said, with eager emotion, " Yes, 
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Mary, still alive. But be composed." He turned to my 
friend, and spoke a few words to ner. I became more calm ; 
but, ere 1 was sufficiently myself to enter on the present cause 
of my anxiety, I saw him engaged in feeling the pulse, and 
speaking gently to my poor girl. 

" She will do well," he said. " Be composed : she will do 
well; but we must lose no time." 

" Is there hope?" I cried: " is there really hope?" 

" Yes ; but be calm : I will not leave her.* 

"You will save my child!" I exclaimed; "you will save 
her: may God reward you ! " 

" I will do my best," he said; " but your calmness, your 
attention, is absolutely necessary : for her sake endeavour to 
be yourself." 

" I will," said I. " Tell me what I must do; and you shall 
see bow I can control my feelings. Whilst she is in danger, 
all else shall be forgotten." 

He then, in the mildest manner, gave every necessary 
direction; and for three days and three nights, during which 
time my dear girl was in extreme danger, he saw her repeat- 
edly, watching over her with the utmost care and skill. Had 
his own life depended on hers, I am persuaded he could not 
have done more. She lived; and, under Divine Providence, 
was restored to me once again in health. 

Little remains to be told; for the rest of my life was tran- 
quil and uniform. Doctor Pritchard (the report of whose 
death had been brought to York, and was there universally 
credited) had sufl'ered from the fever in the West Indies, at a 
time when many of the British troops had been carried off by 
a malignant and contagious epidemic. An army surgeon, of 
the same name with the doctor, had died: hence arose the 
erroneous report which had so soon been conveyed to his 
native land. Some years after he came to England; and, 
hearing of my marriage, returned again to Jamaica. He did 
not know that I was since widowed. Finding his health suffer 
from the foreign station where he had practised with so much 
success, he finally returned to this country, and settled in 
Yorkshire, where he renewed his old practice ; but with very 
different success to that which had attended his first outset in 
life. He was a physician of considerable reputation at the 
time, when, not knowing who I was, he had been sent for by 
my friend to attend my dear child. Some conversation with 
her, previous to entering the sick room, had informed him 
who I was, and had prepared him to meet me, without betray- 
ing a surprise and emotion similar to that which had almost 
overpowered me when I first saw him. 
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But this surprise over, I was subsequently enabled to meet 
Dr. Pritchard without any renewal of strong emotion. My 
esteem for his worth, my heartfelt gratitude for the services 
he had rendered me in saving the life of my child, were most 
sincere ; and the kindly recollection of old times no less so. 
But the dream of my youth had long past ; death, calamity, 
and long suffering, had awakened me to the reality of things ; 
and I was no longer the slave of any too ardent affection. 
Time does not change our nature, nor our predominant dis- 
positions, but it assuredly subdues them. At eighteen and at 
thirty we are not more changed in our outward than we are 
in our inward self. I could recollect the time when I could 
not have met Doctor Pritchard, when I could scarcely hear him 
named, without a thrill through my whole frame, and a feeling 
so painful that it was frequently overpowering. In those days 
I had often withdrawn from society, even from the company 
of my dear mother, to conceal my emotions from the scrutiny 
of her indulgent eye. But I could now see the same person 
with those gentle regards, with that sense of grateful feeling, 
which carries with it every thing to please and nothing to give 
pain ; for it is not too strong for expression, nor too agitating 
for oiu* peace : the judgment approves, whilst the heart receives 
and cherishes the kindest emotions. 

Such was the character of my feelings, when Doctor 
Pritchard, to whom I had fully related all the melancholy 
events of my life, once more offered to me his hand, with the 
assurance that though, whilst I was the wife of another, he 
had endeavoured to banish all recollections of old times from 
his heart, yet he had never thought of giving to any other that 
place which I had once occupied in his affections. I was now 
free, and sincerely attached to him — his circumstances were 
thriving ; and, if he had not enough for wealth, he had suffi- 
cient for respectability, and that for us all. He begged me to 
leave my painful and anxious way of life, and accept in him a 
husbana for myself, and a father for my children. Soon after 
I was united to this excellent person, who enabled me to bring 
up my children in an honourable station of society ; nor did I 
fail in thankfulness to my heavenly Father, who had given 
me so much cause for tracing his guiding hand throughout 
all the vicissitudes to which I had been exposed in the course 
of my pilgrimage (that is now drawing towards a close), to 
find at the last so large a portion of happiness and peace. 
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THE ADOPTED. 



And if thou tell'st the heavy storv right. 
Upon my soul ! the hearers will sned tears ; 
Yea, eyen my foes will shed fast falling tears. 
And say — Alas 1 it was a piteous tale. 

SHAKSPBRE. 



INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

In the year 1818, I visited Britanny, after having made the 
tour of La Vendue and many other parts of France. Bretagne, 
or Britanny, at that period, was so little known, in its more 
remote districts, that it might be considered as new ground to 
the tourist, whether the object of his journey were of a par- 
ticular or of a general nature. 

On my return to England, I was persuaded by my friends 
to publish the descriptive letters which I had addressed to a 
beloved parent on this, the first separation from my family, 
for any length of time, that had ever occurred. I was also 
advised to accompany the work with illustrations from the 
sketches made by my husband and myself during our journey. 
The letters were published in 1820.* They were well received ; 
a circumstance that encouraged me to pursue my labours as 
an author. 

Tliough in these letters I had spoken much of Britanny, 
nevertheless I had not said all that I might and could have 
said on the subject. This arose, in part, from a dislike to add 
much to real letters, that had been written under the impres- 
sions of the moment, and also from a feeling of timidity ; for 
being then young in authorship and in years, and never having 
appeared before the public, I felt doubtful ; and have since 
found, by my own experience, that many little personal anec- 
dotes, onginal traits of character, and events, that I omitted 
from the motives above named, would I think have added 
much to the interest of my work. 

Of all tiie parts of France which we visited, none afforded 
so much curious matter for observation and research as Bri- 
tanny — a province that had been neglected by the artist, the 
antiquary, the modem historian, and the lover of romance. I 

• By Messrs, Longman. 
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repeat it, Britanny was indeed new ground.* But no wonder 
it nad been thus neglected, as except on the direct line to the 
few chief towns, the roads were in such a state, the villages so 
poor, the inns (where an inn could be found) so truly wretched, 
and the people so inconceivably dirty in themselves and in 
their habits, and so many hindrances and annoyances were 
altogether presented to the traveller, that none but such as 
might be thither bound on matters of necessity ventured 
within the confines of the ancient Armorica. Yet Britanny may 
truly be called the land of Froissart. So many of the stirring 
and chivalrous actions he records in his delightful Chronicles 
there took place, that there is scarcely a town or a village but 
carries with it an historical interest of the most pleasing kind ; 
and the ancient and magnificent vestiges of the Middle Ages, 
iu its cathedrals, churches, abbeys, monasteries, castles, and 
walled towns (many in ruins, or falling fast into ruin from the 
havoc of the French revolution), are beautiful beyond all 
attempts to do justice to them by description. Yet whatever 
the reader may find of a local or descriptive character in the 
following pages; whatever vestiges of ancient customs, or 
any other peculiarities of the people, it is right he should 
know such are derived either from my own observations made 
on the spot, or from such information as I was enabled to 
obtain from the most respectable authorities, during a journey 
of constant inquiry and diligent investigation in the province 
itself. 

In the course of this inquiry I gained some very interesting 
particulars relating to the state of Britanny at toe period of 
the French revolution : circumstances so little known, that I 
doubt if many of them have ever found a record; yet, should 
the reader now visit Britanny, he would find some of the local 
customs, etc. mentioned in the following pages, entirely swept 
away-^-not a vestige of them left. They fell, even as did most 
of the ancient convents and churches, before the exterminating 
fury of the French revolution ; for no part in all France suffered 
more during that memorable epoch than this miserable and 
devoted country. 

The Bretons, however, as a people, are now, and were even 
more so before the reign of anarchy, in their general character, 
quite a distinct race from the French. A Breton and a Pari- 

* So mnch so, I may here be allowed to state, that, when my tour was 
published, I was honoured by a letter from Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
respecting my visit to Carnac, of which he was desirous to learn all par- 
ticulars. The reviewer in the Quarterly also considered that 1 was the 
first English traveller who had described that extensive druidical remain. 
Since then the Rev. Mr. Deane has done so; and has produced a most 
learned and interesting work on that curious monument of Celtic antiquity. 
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sian were no more like each other than a Welshman is like a 
Londoner, except in the common resemhlances of human 
beings with the usual and general characteristics of civilised 
creatures. I have said thus much, for the information or 
satisfaction of those critical readers who have never seen, and 
really know nothing about, a Breton ; and who, if they do not 
find in the following sketches anything according with their 
own standafd ideas of a Moumeer, might be apt to think the 
picture unfaithful. 

When the ancient Britons retreated before their Roman 
invaders, a portion of them took shelter in Cornwall, another 
in Wales, and a third passed over seas, and settled in that 
part of Gaul called Armorica, now Britanny. No descendants 
of the ancient Celts have less intermingled with other nations. 
Their language, or patois^ bears so strong an afiinity to the 
Welsh, that I well recollect hearing a good cur^ of Bretagne 
say, that once, when a light vessel from the coast of Wales had 
been driven by stress of weather to seek shelter at St. Malo, the 
Welshmen on board, and the native Bretons, conversed with 
each other with perfect ease. In their personal appearance, 
their manners, and character, they resemble the people of no 
other province in France. Though the ancient customs, 
habits, and superstitions of the Bretons have certainly, of late 
years, undergone a considerable change, and have fallen much 
mto desuetude since the revolution, yet before that epoch, and 
at the time of which I write, they retained, I was assiu'ed, 
several that bore a strong similarity to the customs of the 
Welsh; and of some of these I shall have occasion to speak 
hereafter. The peasantry, in general, rarely spoke any other 
language than their native tongue ; but the townspeople, the 
settled tradesmen, the wandering hawkers, and many of the 
domestic servants, spoke the French equally well ; though the 
latter with a guttural accent that was peculiarly their own, and 
of which no idea could be conveyed by description. 

This people, in their peculiarities so little known to the 
English, had a simplicity of manners, and a primitiveness of 
character, that rendered them not unworthy the attention of 
the curious and inquiring traveller; but no such traveller 
came into Britanny for any such purpose for many centuries ; 
and till the revolution broke out, and though tardily, yet 
surely, brought misery and death into their quiet land, their 
obscurity and their peace remained undisturbed for successive 
generations. I will here try to sketch them in their general 
characteristics as a people, leaving it, of course, to be under- 
stood, that among them, as among all other nations, indivi- 
duals, more or less, are to be found who form exceptions to 
the common distinctions of their countrymen. 
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Hie Bretoni are usually short in stature, but strongly built ; 
they have an awkward gait, and move slowly. Their com- 
plexions are generally wan, and always sunburnt ; they live 
hard, and are abominably dirty. The latter circumstances 
may account lor their wanting that florid freshness which dis- 
tinguishes the complexions of so many among the natives of 
Ncnrmandy. Some of the men have a wild look, which is 
greatly increased by their wearing their hair long and loose ; 
and when they come forth clad with a coat (though not com- 
mon, yet worn by several in the least civilised districts, parti- 
cularly in Bas-Bretagne), formed of goat's skin, with the 
shaggy side worn outward, they look as wild, and almost as 
savage, as did Robinson Crusoe, when dressed in the ^)oils 
of thxMe animals which were almost his only subjects in the 
island where he held his solitary rule for nearly twentv-«even 
years. Many Bretons, like the Welsh, go barefoot; but the 
grater number wear the $abois, or wooden shoes, into which 
3iey thrust straw to prevent them galling their feet; and with 
these shoes they tramp over the pavement of their towns with 
a clatter so peculiar, by the way in which they shuffle alon^ 
their feet, that the approach <^ a Breton may often be heard 
before he is seen turning the comer of a street somewhat dis- 
tant from you. 

Their common dress is generally of a coarse mulberry- 
coloured woollen cloth, often lined with scarlet: the lower 
part, or skirts of the coat, however, from a strange whimsi- 
cality of taste, ia usually formed of a cloth of a more faded 
colour than the deep mulberry which constitutes the upper 
half. They are so rond of scarlet that their waistcoats are 
almost always lined with it. A broad belt is bound round the 
waist: these belts I have frequently seen plaided like a Scotch 
cloak. They wear a broad-flapped hat, generally made of 
very coarse jdaited straw, and edged with red or blue braid- 
ing: the low crown has a couple of bands of some gay 
ccloured ribbon as the finishing adornment On the hand of 
the poorest of the peasantry you will generally see a silver 
ring. To these rings they seem to annex a more than ordi- 
nary value, and the gift of one of them, drawn from the finger 
of the wearer, is the highest mark of faith and affection a 
Breton can bestow upon a friend. 

The dress of the women, more especially of Bas-Bretagne, 
is very gay indeed when new and clean. A full petticoat of 
coarse white flannel, edged with scarlet round the bottom ; a 
tight scarlet or mulberry-coloured jacket with long sleeves, 
sometimes set off with tinsel, or more conunonly with black 
viii. s 
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embroidered velvet, by vroy of braiding ; a mulberry-coloured 
apron, fastened with an ornamented sash tied in a bow at the 
side ; a cap of white linen close to the head^ smmounted by a 
super cap of a coarse stiffly-starched material like brown hoi- 
land, the crown conical, with two long flaps hanging down 
the back, and crossing each other; a large brooch or pendant 
of glass beads, a necklace and a crucifix (which is often of 
finely carved ebony) ; such is the highest order of female .co»- 
tume among the peasantry of Britanny. Fancy this attire on 
a thickset, clumsy, and somewhat heavy-looking woman, who 
is full in the face, rather flat-featured, and thoroughly auor 
burnt, and you may, gentle reader, have a tolerable idea of 
one of those brown daughters of Britanny (for I must not call 
them fair), whose finery on holidays, or at markets, is displayed 
with every possible attention, except that of a clean-wasned 
face, to set it off in the wearer. 1 have only to add that, in 
my description, I have selected one of the gayest for the 
sketch ; for those who are in squalid poverty appear to cany 
upon them little more than a bundle of rags worn till all 
shape and colour are extinct. 

Though in Britanny, before the dreadful burnings and 
demolition of the Revolution, that made war alike on cathe- 
drals, churches, convents, and human life, there was such an 
abundance of the finest and the richest edifices of Gothic 
times, that every town and district would have been a treat 
to such artists, learned men, and persons of taste, as we now 
number amongst our most educated classes in England; yet, 
on the natives themselves, the beauty of these matchless struc- 
tures of the Middle Ages was entirely lost ; in fact, they saw 
no beauty in them. They revered the church (for the Bretons 
were a religious people even to superstition), yet the relics of 
saints with whicn tneir altars were hung, their dressed-up 
images, however grotesque, and their votive offerings of a 
wax limb, or of any part of the body, formed to represent that 
which had been diseased, and cured by the intercession of the 
saints, excited more their admiration and attention than the 
most beautiful buildings of ancient times. 

Before these were injured or ruined by the civil strife of 
France, they were, in one respect, in high preservation ; for 
they retained all the original sharpness of their workmanship; 
no Breton, I believe, had ever heard of whitewash, — that 
favourite means of burial reserved for the ornaments and 
carvings of our old churches in England. 

The Breton towns were very curious: some so entirely 
formed of old buildings as to be absolutely Gothic; whilst 
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Vannes, Hennebon, Josselin, and many others, presented the 
finest imaginable combinations of old streets, convents, and 
stupendous castles, so that for architecture Brittany might vie 
with any country in Europe. 

The Breton peasant generally lived in a low dark hut : it 
could hardly be called a cottage. Yet it could boast a chim- 
ney-comer, ample enough to bake his cakes on the hearth, 
and roast or boil his chestnuts, that formed the standard dish 
of his repast, and for which his native forests afforded a most 
ample supply, at little more cost than that of the gather- 
ing. His fuel was turf: it sent forth plenty of smoke as it 
smouldered for his comfort, and, when in full blaze, a torch- 
like quivering flame. You have heard, my readers, of flames 
that bum blue : in some parts of Brittany that was not their 
colour, for there the turf (from some peculiar property of the 
soil, I leave to you who may be chemists to say what it was), 
sent forth flames that were literally of a fine bright green. 
These unearthly, or rather earthly nres gave a greenish and 
ghastly hue to all who cowered round them ; and made the 
old men and women, with their pale and puckered faces, and 
their long and loose hair, and their tattered garments of white 
flannel, look, as they sat merry-making together, so cadaver- 
ous and fearful, that their appearance might be said to suggest 
the idea of a carousal of wizards and witches engaged in their 
exercise of the black art. 

Having given you, my readers, an account of a Breton's 
fare, take his bed. You will not, J trust, sleep over it, as most 
certainly you could not upon it, unless, peradventure, you had 
travelled, as I have done, his roads, and received as many 
bruises, and got as wearied and as sore-boned, as most travel- 
lers become by jolting over them in one of his country carts 
without springs, that is so frequently dignified with the title 
of cabriolet or voiture. 

But to the account of a Breton's bed. Two, three, or even 
four, as occasion may require, of beds made of wood, like 
hencoops, I have sometimes seen standing next the wall, one 
placed above the other. The mattresses on which the sleepers 
rest are generally made of straw ; they are full of lumps and 
knobs, as the Bretons are not particularly nice in these or any 
other matters of domestic comfort. 

In the same apartments are often piled sacks filled with 
chestnuts. The stable, when a peasant can boast of such an 
appendage, is often attached to the house : a wooden partition 
alone dividing man and beast. The rack for the provender of 
the cattle (and oxen do the work of horses in Britanny for agri- 

s2 
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cultural purposes, and frequently in drawing the carts, etc.) is 
placed in front of the partition in the house or hut. And as 
these animals are not allowed to feed at discretion, the well- 
regulated dietin? of the cows and oxen of Brittany is thus 
indulged: Certain large holes are made in the partition, 
through which the heasts poke their heads, and feed till the 
quantity assigned them is devoured; and what with the low- 
ing and the bellowing, and the bumping of their boms, at 
their suppers and early breakfasts, the Bretons are regaled 
with a combination of sounds under which none but the deaf, 
or the Breton, could sleep in peace. 

The rafters of the dingy and well-smoked ceiling display 
sundry implements of agriculture, ropes of onions, dried mint, 
and such variety of good things as can be stored or saved for 
winter use. Tnere is a door, generally with a broken latch; 
a window that can boast one or two cracked panes of glass, 
the apertures in the rest being mostly repaired by rags, straw, 
or paper. The earth, whose solidity cannot be doubted, 
though it frequently becomes moistened by the rains that run 
in through the door from the road or kennel, forms the natiu'al 
pavement of the apartment; and a long black oaken board, 
never washed, rubbed, nor in any way worn with scrubbing, 
since it was originally dismissed from the sawpit, stands on 
three, four, or more native legs; the same being stocks or 
stumps felled from the forest, and sometimes left unbarked. 
These tables serve for all purposes, such as cooking, eating, 
etc., without any distinction. 

I have seen, more than once, in what are termed the public 
or highway inns, a hencoop, stationed in one of these delect- 
able kitchens, supporting the larder that was placed above it, 
and a family dunghill close outside the door. In such houses 
the fireplace is usually of large dimensions. Logs of wood are 
burnt in preference to turf. The pots, like caldrons, hanging 
by chains, and two or three spits. Kept in constant revolution 
by a little boy or an old woman who acts the part of turnspit, 
promise that abundance of good cheer, which in most eat- 
ables, save the sandy and sour bread, the bad butter, etc., 
may be found by those who have a purse that will afford a 
moderate compensation to mine host. The bush hangs sus- 
pended over many a door of public entertainment to denote 
that wine is sold within ; but if cider only, then the symbol 
of Pomona, a few apples, suspended to the bush, are intended 
to explain that circumstance. 

At the time of our narrative, in their manner of eating the 
Bretons adhered to that practice which is still retained in the 
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East, and which, no doubt, they derived from their Celtic 
ancestors — at all events it is a primitive custom ; for the Bre* 
tons ate with their finger^ generally out of a porringer or 
wooden platter; for forks they had few, and good knives not 
over abundant (I am speaking of the poorest among the pea- 
santry), and they oftener cleaned their trenchers with straw 
than water. A whole family drank their cider out of one and 
the same pitcher. Indeed they are in nothing a superfluous 
people. They plough with oxen, drive with oxen, and 1 have 
seen them bring their dead with oxen, yoked to a cart, to the 
last house of mortality in the churchyard. So much for their 
habits, of which the above is but a very slight sketch. Their 
character is a thing of much greater moment, and that must 
here be mentioned in a like cursory way. 

The Bretons are a simple, honest, and generous people. 
They are in the lowest state of poverty; and, for a civilised 
race, retain a certain degree of wildness and barbarism in their 
manners that is truly surprising. The generosity of their 
nature was displayed by the most exemplary conduct during 
the proscriptions of the French revolution. They concealed 
the unhappy priests, the fugitive Vendeans, or the conscripts, 
who would not take up arms in the cause of the republicans, 
with a hospitality, a humanity, and an address, that was truly 
admirable. Many a Breton was shot, or suffered death in a 
more cruel way, during those stormy times, for no other offence 
than that of having afforded shelter or concealment to a fugi- 
tive royalist. No threats, no rewards, no fears, could ever 
induce even the poorest among them to betray the proscribed, 
the very children were employed in these offices of humanity; 
and were as true to their trust, and as fearless in the execu- 
tion of it, as were their parents. 

The Bretons, though they perform with cheerfulness a cer- 
tain round of old customary labours in the fields, or among 
their woods and cattle, have no notion of progress or improve- 
ment by any active exertions made by themselves to' benefit 
their own condition. Their huts, generally built of mud, con- 
tent them. Their chestnuts and buck-wheat are to them as 
satisfactory as would be the best food; and the women have 
no idea of that sort of industry, jof nicety, and arrangement, 
which gives an air of comfort to the cottages of England; 
where the flower-bed near the door, the beehive in the little 
garden, and the pot-herbs for home consumption, shew that a 
taste for the ornamental, the agreeable, and the useful, is 
cultivated, in a humble way, even by the poorest of our 
peasantry. 
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Not 80 is it in Britanny. Mud and dirt surround the 
wretched cabins of the poor. And the women may often be 
seen sauntering about by the way-side, watching their cows 
and goats, and twirling on flax from the distaff that they hold 
in their hands. They are quiet, and civil in their uncultivated 
way, and give that familiar nod of the head, as you pass along, 
which is more a social than deferential salutation. Though 
peacefulness is their general characteristic, yet, when once 
thoroughly roused by anger or cruel treatment, their passions 
are strong, wild, and fierce. They are an indolent, but not an 
insensible people. They made no haste to take part in the 
French revolution. Their large towns became infected with 
the spirit of Republicanism more by strangers, purposely sent 
to spread the bane of excitement among them, than by any 
disposition in themselves to rebel ; and not many more than 
one thousand of the conscripts of Britanny really took up 
arms under the government of the National Convention. 

Yet though the peasantry were thus loyal, tnie to the church 
and to the lords of the soil, they differed widely from the Ven- 
deans. They had none of that irrepressible energy, that spirit 
of self-devotion, which extended, to a man, throughout the 
whole of the Bocage. 

The Bretons would rather have risked their lives to protect 
a fugitive royalist than have taken up arms in the cause he 
had espoused. Hence the rising of the Bretons in opposition 
to the Republicans was never general, but always confined to 
some particular district, where the force of circumstances had 
at length determined them to resist cruelty with open force. 
But, when they did make such a movement and such a stand, 
it was as resolutely and as fiercely as the Vendeans; though 
less mercifully to their opponents after a defeat. A Breton 
liked peace more than war; but, when war was once declared, 
he had no notion of sparing: to exterminate his enemies, 
rather than conquer them, seemed to him the best way to ^lake 
short work of tne contest, and end it altogether. 

Yet, though resistance was not general, in no province 
throughout all France was there greater tyranny or more 
cruelty exercised by the Republicans than in Britanny. The 
ruined state of the towns, the total destruction or the wretched 
spoliation, burnings, and havoc, among the convents, castles, 
churches, etc., still by their melancholy ruins — where even 
ruins remain — attest the fact; and in every town or village, 
not very many years ago, no one could enter without hearing 
a tale of the horrors, the massacres, and the miseries of the 
reign of terror during this most unnatural war. 
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Though, as I have said, the Bretons are a simple people, I 
do not mean to designate them as vulgar. Indeed, it is 
amongst the lower orders of large cities and manufacturing 
towns that vulgarity, the kindred and often the offspring of 
vice, of some kind or other, is invariahly to he found; for 
vulgarity is not so much connected with a state of nature, as 
it is the corruption of an artificial state of society, llie 
peasant is unrefined; the courtesies of education are unknown 
to him ; hut he retains the simple goodwill with the frankness 
of nature ; and wherever nature predominates, in the moral 
or the physical world, there is always something nohle. 

Vulffanty is often very closely allied to that kind of arch- 
ness which is displayed in cheating. A low inhabitant of a 
city overreaches his neighbour in a bargain or in trade, from 
motives of cunning. His self-gratulation prompts him to jest 
upon the success of it, yet in a way to screen himself from the 
fear of the laws. Hence arise those cant terms applied by 
the base and the low to express the adroitness of dishonesty 
in some fraudulent trick. Those who in traffic practise and 
applaud arts like these are always found among the vulgar ; 
and hence it is that vulgarity itself very often becomes the 
note of petty vice. 

Yet, so true is the old sapng that extremes meet, an ex- 
cessive politeness, which of necessity induces a good deal of 
insincerity, may be considered as a sign of anything but a 
virtue. That excessive politeness which would not ofi^nd the 
ear, whilst it cares little for the wounds of the heart, is in 
itself nothing better than the vice of hypocrisy — it is the cmr- 
rent coin of hi^h society interchanged for selfish ends. But 
good manners form the golden mean, where there is nothing 
so disgusting as vulgarity, and nothing so insincere as fashion- 
able address; where the desire to please and never to wound 
another is the result of good feeling, guided by sincerity, and 
the kindness and benevolence of a rightly governed mind. 
Hence good manners never fail, whilst mere politeness is often 
hollow. Many a man is the idol of society who possesses 
little or no real merit. The secret of his popularity rests in 
his manners ; for there are no two things in society more fre- 
quently confounded, and yet in themselves more opposite to 
each other, than manners and conduct. Hence do we often 
see the person who is a gentleman in his manners, no gentle- 
man in nis conduct when put to the test. But these remarks, 
however, are not so applicable, perhaps, to what has been said, 
as to what is to come in the narrative. To conclude, there- 
fore, these general observations, I shall but add, that the 
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Breton's honesty was far greater than his industry; that he 
was a warm friend, hut an unpityinff enemy; and so true a 
descendant of the ancient Britons tnat, in many particulars, 
not even the Druid priesthood could have heen more super- 
stitious, though the Breton worships the saints and images of 
the Romish church, instead of the Pagan idols of his fore- 
fathers.* 

* Since writine the above sketch, I have received two accounts differing 
from one another, from two friends who have recently travelled in 
Britauny. One describes the countrv moat favourably} the other very 
much like the above sketch. No doubt both these accounts are correct, 
only differing in this particular, that one travelled in the most civilised 
and improved parts of Britanny, the other in the wildest and most neg- 
lected. 
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CHAPTER I. 

I, an old turtle. 
Will wing me to some wither'd bough ; and there 
My mate, that *s never to be found again. 
Lament till I am lost. shaksperb. 

Sophie Elise de Clairval was the only daughter, though not 
the only child, of the Count de Bonville, one of the rural 
noblesse of La Vendue, hy his wife Ann, who was a native of 
England. Both parents died soon after the marriage of Sophie, 
who, at the time we commence our narrative, was not only an 
orphan hut a widow; for the young French officer to whom 
she gave her hand lost his life in the wars preceding the reign 
of Louis the Sixteenth. Thus early hereaved, she was left in 
poor circumstances, with an infant son, Philippe, for whose 
future welfare she entertained all the anxious hopes and fears 
of a mother. That son would have fared hut ill in his educa- 
tion had it not heen for the bounty of his uncle, Monsieur de 
Bonville, the elder brother of Madame, who, better off than 
herself in worldly circumstances, acted towards his widowed 
sister and his fatherless nephew the kindest part ; extending 
towards both a care that was truly generous. 

For some time Madame resided with her brother in Paris ; 
but at length, on his purchasing from the Count de Josselin, 
an old ch&teau, that the latter was desirous to be rid of, in the 
remote province of Bretagne, Madame retired thither, as was 
generally understood, for the benefit of her health. She was, 
indeed, oflen ill ; and being too poor to make any figure in 
the gay circles of Paris, in which by birth and station she was 
entitled to move, she the more readily determined to take up 
her abode in Britanny ; and she hoped she might there become 
useful to her brother, in residing on the estate he had pur- 
chased, and in overlooking the persons to whose care he had 
committed the management of a farm that was annexed to it. 
On quitting Paris, Madame felt much at parting from her only 
child ; but she left him in good hands, in those of his generous 
imcle, who designed him for the army, sent him to a military 
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school, and entertained the hope that, in due time, he should 
he enabled to obtain for him a commission in one of those 
regiments which, before the breaking out of the French revo- 
lution, were attached to the service of the court, in duties 
somewhat similar to those of the Swiss guard. 

Fond of children, yet having no longer the care of her little 
son to engage her attention, Madame de Clairval missed him 
so much, that she determined to take with her into Britanny 
some poor child, whom she might bring up as a companion to 
herself; one who would cheer her retreat, give an interest to 
her daily pursuits, and, should life be spared to each, might 
perhaps become to her even as a daughter. She resolved, 
whoever the adopted might be, to teach her the English lan- 
guage, which she spoke remarkably well herself. 

Acting on this determination, she took from a poor kins- 
woman a little -girl, an orphan who lived with her; she was^ 
about two years old ; her parents having been respectable but 
bumble inhabitants of an obsciure country town, where they 
had carried on some mercantile affairs in a small way, leavin? 
nothing at their death to provide for their only child. With 
the consent of the relative who had the care of her, Madame 
soon possessed herself of Annette as her adopted daughter ; and 
with the little girl, a couple of old and faithful domestics, and 
a dog that had for years shared in the fortunes of his mistress, 
she took up her residence at the Ch&teau de Josselin, in the 
midst of one of the wildest, the least known, and most primi- 
tive provinces of all those united under the crown of France ; 
though Britanny had been for many ages a separate state, held 
under the government of its truly regal dukes. 

Though, in treating a subject of this nature, I had rather 
allow the principal personages to make themselves known to the 
reader by the course of the narrative, than, like a parent who 
gives a child a character to set him out in the world, play the 
part of panegyrist myself, yet under certain circumstances this 
must be done : a word must sometimes be said to recommend 
our favourites to attention, more especially when they happen 
to be of that unobtrusive order of beings who, like the lily of 
the valley, delight to keep the shade. 1 shall here, therefore, 
say a word or two about Madame de Clairval to my readers, 
because not only is she a person likely to say but little for 
herself, but many of those remarkable circumstances, that form 
the basis of my narrative, were considerably influenced, if not 
wholly brought about, by the peculiarities of her disposition, 
and the manner of her life. 

I have said she was a Vendean by birth, and that her 
mother had been a native of England. In addition, therefore, 
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to the simple ingenuousness which ever distinguished the rural 
noblesse of her province, she had so much of the delicacy and 
decorum peculiar to the ladies of England, that in Pans she 
had heen looked upon as a sort of foreigner, whose gentleness 
compensated for that want of vivacity, and that prettiness of 
coquetry, which really was considered as the finishing touch 
of French manners, in a lady of any pretensions to hirth and 
good breeding, at the time of which we write. She was not 
a woman of a common mind. She had far more good sense 
than accomplishment. She read much ; but her reading was 
of a nature to form the judgment, rather than to excite the 
imagination ; and none of the characteristics of her mind, 
unless called out by any emergency, were at all striking. She 
had rather those nice shadings of character that make a 
pleasing whole, than any one feature of a prominent nature. 
Her kindness was extreme, though her sensibility was not 
easily excited. She was not altogether inactive, but yet she 
was not fond of any pursuit that was likely to disturb her 
repose, or to exact from her any great exertions. Though a 
steady and constant friend, she never sought to serve another 
by any effort that stepped beyond the ordmary course — ^indeed 
she seemed to avoid all circumstances of unusual emotion. 
She was a little vain ; but more so of her brother and her 
son than of herself. She had a fund of pride, yet based on 
honour; and, if she had a weakness that was reprehensible, 
it was her too great value for the dignity of family, for the 
aristocracy of high birth, more than for the distinction of natural 
endowments or talents. Yet even this weakness was blended 
with many generous qualities ; and under that indolence of 
temperament, which rendered her love of ease so apparent in 
her usual mode of life, there lurked a spirit of energy, and a 
degree of moral dourage, that rose with tne occasion into what 
was truly great and admirable in action. 

She had a tall and handsome person, a face oval and repilar 
in its features, with that natural air of dignity which rendered 
all efforts to assume it totally unnecessary. She was univer- 
sally respected ; and though in her religious feelings she had 
a good deal of the credulity and superstition so common in 
her birthplace, the Bocage of La Vendue, yet her piety was 
sincere. She would in all probability have chosen a cloister 
in her youth, in preference to marriage, would not a religious 
life, within a cell, have exacted too much of routine, penance, 
watchings, and vigils, for a lover of personal ease so deter- 
mined as herself. 

I pass in«ilence her early care and education of the orphan : 
suffice it to say that it was truly maternal. She taught her 
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English as well as French; and she could not fail to acquire a 
knowledge of the patois of the country whilst living in the 
very heart of Britanny. She also taught her little favourite 
to play upon the harp, to sing, and to embroider ; and allowed 
her as much reading, as she grew up, as she could possibly 
find for herself, in the old, curious, and miscellaneous library 
that had belonged to the Counts of Josselin for many genera- 
tions, and which Monsieur de Bonville had purchased with all 
the rest of the lumber, as it was considered, and the old and 
decaying furniture of the ancient ch&teau. But though A nnette 
was not other than a good-tempered child, she was certainly 
somewhat a troublesome one. From the earliest days of her 
adoption, she had ways and fancies of her own ; was somewhat 
wild, perhaps wayward ; and ardent and enthusiastic beyond 
all control. This disposition in her young charge gave a good 
deal of trouble to Madame de Clairval. She loved Annette, 
but she hated trouble ; and, before the child was eight years 
old, she made up her mind on the subject, and turned her 
over to the care of the nuns of Ploermel, where she received 
a considerable part of her education. 

Madame sometimes made a journey to Paris to visit her 
brother and her son ; and on all these occasions Annette was 
left behind amongst the novices and pupils of the good sisters, 
of the rule of St. Ursula, at Ploermel. She knew Paris only 
by report ; and therefore it became to her imagination as an 
earthly paradise from which she was thus shut out. She talked 
of it, longed to see it, dreamed of it; and yet, animated by 
the buoyant spirits of youth and of hope, her longings after 
the great city never took so entire a hold upon her mind as to 
make her enjoy the less the beloved haunts of the old castle, 
and the friends and companions of her early home. Of the 
nuns of Ploermel, however, I shall presently have occasion to 
speak more at large ; but I must here say a word or two about 
the good town and people of Josselin. 
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CHAPTER II. 

So we descend; and, windinT round a rock, 
Attaia a point that shewed the valley, stretched 
In length before us ; and, not far distant. 
Upon a rising ground, a grey church-tower, 
Whose battlements wore screened by tufted trees ; 
And, towards a crystal mere, that lay beyond, 
Amonjg steep hills and woods embosomed, flowed 
A copious stream with boldly winding course ; 
Here traceable, there hidden, — there again 
To sight restored, and glittering in the sun. 
On the stream's bank, and everywhere, appeared 
Fair dwellings, single, or in social knots : 
Some scattered o'er the level, others perched 
On the hill sides, a cheerful quiet scene, 
M ow in its morning purity arrayed. 

WORDSWORTH. 

In a province inhabited by such a simple and primitiTe race, 
as I have endeavoured to sketch in the introduction to these 
pages, was situated the small town of Josselin. A place, 
uideed, so famous in history, that it ought not to be passed in 
silence. It stands in the midst of a beautiful country, varied 
by hill and vale, on the summit of a gentle eminence, sur- 
rounded by woods, and watered by the river Aout, that for 
miles winds through a valley of the most charming description. 
To a stranger, who approaches the town in the direction from 
Ploermel, the most striking scene is presented to his view : 
the principal features of which are the picturesque towers of 
the ancient castle, once the lordly residence of its founder, the 
chivalrous De Clisson, that constable of France who, during 
the reigns of Charles the Fifth and Sixth, was no less famed 
for his integrity in council, and his valour in arms, than for 
his distinguished friendship with the great Du Guesclin. Both 
were heroes of such wild daring, such hardihood and courage, 
that the record of their deeds appears more like the adventurous 
tale of some strange story of romance, than the narrative of 
sober and accredited history. 

The castle, rich in its Gothic battlements, its lofty and 
imposing towers, its grey and ivy-grown walls, stands on the 
summit of a rocky eminence, so near the river that the ancient 
structure is reflected in the still and transparent waters that 
flow past its base. A narrow path runs between it and the 
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stream ; and the rocks that here rise, immediately above the 
path, are so cut and hewn as to correspond with the stupend* 
ous towers of which they thus form the foundation. To look 
up at the ancient pile from this spot is to contemplate an 
object of a grand and even awful character. For thence yon 
cannot see its termination : much being left to the imagination 
when only a part can be discerned ; and architecture, as of all 
the works of man it associates itself the best with those of 
nature (in fact, it imitates them), produces the deepest im- 

Eressions on the human mind. Of all the fine arts it is, per- 
aps, the most calculated to excite a feeling of sublimity, 
because it is the only one that is capable of uniting vastness 
with beauty. 

Beyond the castle, and more towards the centre of the 
town, a bridge of Gothic structure crosses the river that falls 
beneath it, over several fragments of rock, in a low but 
picturesque cascade. Several houses near the bridge are so 
ancient and curious that they seem to be nearly as old as the 
castle itself. Rocks and woods form the chief characteristic 
of the landscape on the opposite side of the Aout, that (in 
the days of which I write) passed in its winding course the 
noble abbey of St. John ; but the subsequent revolution spared 
little more than a portion of its venerable walls. 

The Ch&teau of Josselin, though an immense structure, is 
neither of one character nor of one date. The old towers, 
already mentioned, the moat, which is on that side of the 
building next the town, and all those parts that were more 
especially defensive in times of feudal warfare, were the work 
of De Clisson. In these, strength and grandeur were com- 
bined. But in the fa9ade of the building, looking towards the 
interior court, lightness and elegance prevailed. And this 
was, in all probability, the result of the taste of a lady ; for a 
princess added to the original massive front its present beau- 
tiful, but now, alas I decaying structure. That princess was 
the celebrated heiress, Anne of Bretagne, who by her marriage 
with a king of France, united her duchy to the crown of that 
kingdom. Before the union took place she frequently held 
her court at Josselin ; and in these splendid Gothic chambers 
entertained the first nobles and beauties of Britanny, and the 
most chivalrous knights of her day; who sometimes, for the 
honour of exercising their gallantry in the sight of so fair and 
celebrated a lady, ran a tilt in the court below, as she stood 
gazing on them from one of the exquisitely wrought galleries 
that lie in front of the windows above. Several of these 
windows may yet be seen, with the A, the initial letter of 
her name, curiously carved in stone, amidst the florid oma- 
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ments by which they are surmounted ; and finally, the castle 
was guarded by seven such round and massive towers,* as I 
have described. The moat fronting the town was so profound, 
the rocks facing the river at the back part of the building so 
steep, that, in the day of its pride, the whole edifice must have 
been impregnable as a fortress : such a structiure as De Clisson 
gloried in erecting; for in his' buildings, as in his deeds of 
arms, he disdained all that was not on the same grand and 
enlarged scale as the character of his own mind. 

The Ch&teau of the Duchess Anne (for it was popularly 
called by her name, rather than by that of its original founder) 
was not the only antiquity in Josselin. There was a church 
and hospital (ruined in the Revolution), that belonged to the 
Knights Templars. Many a cross-legged figure, formidable 
even in marble, l3ring on a tomb, and representing in surcoat 
and mail these military monks, would Annette gaze upon in 
her childhood, with a secret feeling of awe, as she was told 
by Madame de Clairval the story of the suppression of their 
or^er — how that they had been bold bad men, who sought 
worldly power more eagerly than they did the interests of the 
Cross to which they were sworn ; that many of them had been 
imprisoned and burnt alive at Paris before their order was 
totally suppressed. One of these efiigies represented in the 
armour of his time, the Master of the Templars at Josselin ; 
and the head of this figure had in it something so fierce and 
terrible, whilst his hand was seen grasping the haft of his 
sword, that Annette would not, when a child, have approached 
the effigy alone for all the world f as it seemed to her ardent and 
youthful imagination as if about to start up and to strike the 
living mortal who should dare approach too near that spot 
which formed the sanctuary of the bones that lay beneath. 

In the parochial church of Josselin reposed the earthly 
remains of De Clisson and his lady. The effigy of the former 
is so perfectly true to nature, that it cannot be doubted it is 
an excellent likeness of the original ; and though he was one 
of the greatest warriors of his day, there was nothing of terror 
in the countenance of the figure that so characteristically 
transmitted his features to posterity. His countenance was 
mild and composed, though of a determined cast. His hands 
placed together, palm to palm, and raised in the attitude of 
prayer, as he rested on his back, had, in their position, and in 
the repose of the whole figure, a devotional expression, well 
suited to the last memorial of the brave, who had lived and 
died in a Christian land, and professed an entire obedience to 

• In 1818, when the writer of these pages visited Josselin, only four of 
these towers remained. 
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the church. Such were the principal objects of an historical 
nature in the town of Josselin. Annette received fnun these, 
even at an early age, a deep tincture of the love of historical 
lore ; but there were others of no less interest, and which pro- 
duced even a yet stronger effect on her romantic and poetic 
spirit. 

When Monsieur de Bonville bought the domain of the Count 
de Josselin, more than half the casue was in too ruinous a state 
for the habitation of any living thing, save owls and bat^ 
which harboured there in great numbers. Of the then exist- 
ing seven towers, only one was habitable, and that was strong 
and complete as in its best days. But the range of apartments 
built by the Duchess Anne, the hall, and several of the offices, 
were still in tolerable repair, — quite enough to be habitable to 
those who did not fear currents of air, and draughts from 
crevices, ill-shutting doors, cracked pannelings, etc. Some of 
the rooms retained a portion of the ancient furniture, of oak 
richly carved, and apparently in high preservation. Several 
of these, however, were fast approaching to that state of decay 
which reauires a little caution in the handling, in order to 
preserve tnem for ornamental purposes, as examples of <dd 
times. Two or three apartments were entirely nung with 
ancient tapestry; and the sword, helmet, breastplate, and an 
old ragged banner, each assigned to De Clisson as the original 
proprietor, still hung in the hall ; and were esteemed as relics 
so sacred, that they were not to be removed from their station 
by any new possessor of the castle. The poorest man in Jos- 
selin could tell you the legend of the sword of Monsieur le 
Connetahle; how it had never struck a man in the back; how 
it could never be bent nor broken by any mortal force; that 
some spots of blood upon it (though they looked very like the 
stains of deep rust) could never be rubbed off; and that no 
polishing could ever make the sword shine again when it 
became suddenly dark and dull on the death of its gallant 
master. 

There was one apartment in the castle hung with tapestry, 
and well stored with old, books, papers, and parchments, all of 
the most miscellaneous kind ; and, amongst others, there was 
an early printed copy of the Chronicles of Sir John Froissart 
These were filled with the most interesting records of Britanny, 
and told all about Sir Oliver de Clisson : how he built Josselin 
castle, and how he fought and bled in most of the celebrated 
battles of his time. How he was entrapped by John de Mont- 
fort, and in danger of being treacherously murdered in the 
Chateau d'Ermine, at Vannes, when he was so marvellously 
preserved by the goodness of Providence, and by the devoted 
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generosity of his friend, the Lord de Laval. And there was 
another book, a small one, in old French also, which Annette 
taught herself to read, to gratify her eager curiosity, contain- 
ing sundry romances, roundelays, and songs, composed by a 
youthful minstrel, Andr6 de la Vigne, for the Duchess Anne, 
to whom he was also secretary, in this very castle. The min- 
strel was a poet, young, fair, and amiable, and sang his own 
verses to the rebec and to the viol. And she, too, was young, 
and fair, and amiable ; and, though a princess, she had a heart 
open to the tenderest impressions ; and lived in comparative 
retirement in her own castle, surrounded by rocks, and woods, 
and birds, and all the accompaniments of romance ; and she, 
too, delighted in music and in poetry as much as did her 
secretary ; and, though she was too good and pious to be sus- 
pected of any ill action, yet the court scandal of the day did 
whisper something about her admiring the minstrel, almost 
as much as did the king's daughter, in the old ballad, "The 
Squire of Low Degree," — the squire who afterwards became 
her lord. 

Now all this was not whispered so softly but that at last it 
reached the ear of the youthful duchess, who let the whisper 
run its round, and never changed in the least that most plea- 
sant countenance which she at all times bestowed upon her 
poetical friend. But wishing to shew her ladies how ill they 
understood these matters, and that a love of poetry and poets 
was not like that of a more common nature, she one day took 
the opportunity of giving them a practical example : for seeing 
the minstrel reclining in the gallery, where he had fallen 
asleep, she raised her finger to betoken silence to her train, 
went up to him, and, softly stooping her head, kissed his lips 
as gently as the zephyr fans a rose. And turning to her 
ladies, who stood with a demure air around her, trying to 
suppress their smiles in her presence, she said, " Ladies, it is 
thus the Duchess Anne honours those lips which have breathed 
forth such golden verses and such sweet songs. Sleep on, 
gentle youth ; and light as thine be the slumbers of all poets 
and as pure their thoughts!" There was in the castle a long 
and ancient gallery, in which stood an old oak chair, that was 
placed in the recess of one of the Gothic windows, that still 
contained, in stained glass, the arms and the initial of the 
Duchess Anne. The recess, the chair under the window, 
where glowed like a star, amidst the surrounding gloom of 
the old walls, the illuminated bearings of the princess, were 
still pointed out by tradition as the scene of the kiss of loyalty 
and peace, bestowed on the sleeping poet by his lovely mis- 

VIII. T 
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tress. The spot had obtained a name ; it was called The 
Minstrel's Rest. 

I do not intend to give my readers a catalogue of the bodss 
that were still preserved in the library at Josselin Castle. 
They were such as not many old houses could produce* A 
few modern works had been added by Madame de Clairyal,widi 
a huge folio of the lives and miracles of the saints, bestowed 
upon her, as a peculiar mark of respect, by the eur6 of the 
town. Such stores as we have cited were entirely at the ser* 
vice of Annette ; and as she had much leisure, few duties, and 
saw little company, it was no wonder, with a naturally active, 
acute, and inquiring mind, that in the course of a few years, 
as she grew up, she made herself as well, and perhaps much 
better, acquainted with the contents of the ola library, thaa 
had been the several counts of Josselin themselves, to whom 
it had belonged for so many generations. And thus she lived 
in a world of her own ; and peopled the ch&teau with Oliver 
de Clisson and his band of knights and squires; and called up 
again the pa^es and the court of the Duchess Anne; and 
could sit in tne minstrel's rest, and read his old roundelays 
with as much delight as if she had herself been his royal lady 
for whom they were composed ; and above all did she feel the 
utmost satisfaction in thinking that her own name was An* 
nette ; it being that of the Duchess Anne, or very near akin 
to it. 

These studies and pursuits gave birth to an indulgence of 
the imagination and affections towards persons and things, 
that was more in accordance with the times of whibh she read 
than with those in which she lived ; and, as it will presently 
appear, all this influenced her conduct in a very remarkable 
manner. But I will not anticipate ; and 1 have here only 
said thus much because, in the estimate we make of the actions 
of others, the early bias and impressions of their minds should 
be taken into the account. For one who has lived in a world 
created by an unchecked imagination, where feelings have 
sprung upj strong and ingenuous, but unschooled by the cus- 
toms and the received opinions of society, must not and ought 
not to be judged by ordinary rules; since what in such a 
character may be perfectly innocent, and even decorous, 
would become rashness, imprudence, and even impropriety, in 
one who had been trained in a different school : though it is 
too often found, more especially in the system of fashionable 
education, that young persons are more taught to study what 
they must seem to be to others, than what they should be in 
themselves. 
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Thongb tbe studies of Annette gave a strong tincture of 
romance to her mind, and of eccentricity to her manners, yet 
tliey were not without fruits that were truly praiseworthy. She 
emj imbibed from them an ardent love of the noble, the 
fjeat, and the good. She saw in the ancient chivalry of 
France a generous devotion to whatever was brave and hon- 
ourable. The commemoration of its worth filled her with an 
emulous feeling ; and she read of strong affections, which, 
however, were never amiable or constant, unless when governed 
by an adherence to virtue, with a conviction that such afiec- 
tions, pure and devoted, were the most exalted feelings of the 
human heart. Never did she dream, at this early period, 
that, in the world that lay before her, hearts which cherish 
emotions of this nature are often made to sufier by the conduct 
of those on whom they too implicitly rely— even by the selfish 
and the vain ; nor did she yet know how often we fimcy that 
friends whom we dearly love, love us, when it is our love for 
them which they alone prize — and this, indeed, no longer than 
it can be useful, or the humour that makes it welcome may 
endure. 

To learn the truth of these things is the punishment that 
leo frequently awaits, in its progress through life, the romantic 
and devoted spirit — the heart of strong idSections — too trust- 
ing, too much governed by impulse, and not sufficiently so by 
that circumspection which guiu^ the less ardent mind. 

Though Annette received the more advanced part of her 
education at Josselin, and chiefly gathered it from the con- 
tents of the old library above described, yet in her earlier 
days she was frequently, for five or six months together, com- 
mitted to the care of the Ursuline nuns. And as life in a 
convent, especially in a convent in Britanny before the revo- 
hition, may be a subject of no small curiosity with many of 
mj readers, I intend to say something respecting it in the 
next chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

lidbella. And have you nimB no farther privileges ? 

Prancitea* Are not these large enough? 

Isabella. Yes. truly : I s^ieak not as desiring more ; 
But rather wishing a more strict restraint 
Upon the sisterhood. 

Frcmciica. When you have ▼ow'd, you must not speak with men , 
But in the presence of the prioress : 
Then, if you speak, you must not shew your face ; 
Or, if you shew your face, you must not fipeak. 

SHAK8PBRE. 

Ploermel, though but a small and insignificant place at the 
time of which I write, was formerly a town of considerable 
distinction ; for there the ancient Dukes of Britanny held their 
courts, and there were many of them interred in the venerable 
church of the Carmelites (a monastery destroyed in the revo- 
lution), within the most costly tombs, their effigies represent- 
ing them, in their armour, or their ducal "habits, as they 
lived." The Convent of the Ursulines stood within the walls 
of the town; and the dwelling-house, cloisters, and chapel, 
were surrounded by walls of their own, of formidable appear- 
ance. Annette never could forget how much alarmed and 
surprised she felt, when a child, on being first taken to the 
nuns by her beloved benefactress : when Madame de Clairval 
led her by the hand, and, after having passed the inner court, 
stopt before a door, the little grating of which was concealed 
by a piece of tin pierced with small holes, through which 
the sister, who acted as portress, surveyed her, and demanded 
what might be her business. Tlie answer given, the tin 
disappeared, and through the grating was seen a melancholy 
figure, all in black, with her face hidden by her veil. This 
shrouded personage directed Madame to go further on, and 
seek entrance at another door that opened into the cloisters. 
She followed these directions, and was soon ushered into a 
gloomy Gothic chamber, that had a very extensive grating, 
formed of iron bars, at the upper end of it; across which, on 
the inner side, hung a black curtain. Texts from Scripture 
were painted in large letters on the walls. A crucifix, and a 
figure of the Virgin and Child, stood each within a niche 
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in that part of the room "which faced the grating. The win- 
dows were so small and narrow, and placed so high above 
the head, that the dim light which they admitted was not 
sufficient to dispel the cheerless aspect of the place. It 
seemed as if a sunbeam never strayed within its confines. 

The black curtain was at length withdrawn by some unseen 
hand, and the abbess approached towards the bars of the 
grating. Her dress of course was that of her order. Nothing 
could be more dismal or unbecoming. It consisted of a long 
and full black gown, with a wlute linen chin-cloth, that was 
suspended above the ears and fell over the bosom : a close 
white linen cap covered the head ; not a hair was to be seen ; 
for the hair being considered as one of the vanities of this 
world, it is entirely cut off when a nun makes profession, or 
takes the vows. A large black veil, hanging in front not 
lower than the eyebrows, fell from the back of the head and 
nearly reached the ground. A leathern girdle encircled her 
waist, from which depended a rosary. In addition to all this, 
the lady, as the superior, wore a crucifix of fine wrought gold 
suspended from her neck. She received Madame de Clairval 
very graciously, and agreed to take Annette (who, at the 
period of whicn I now speak, was scarcely eight years old) as 
an occasional boarder amongst the novices and pupils of the 
house. 

Except the Sisters of Charity, who go about doing good, 
Annette had never before seen either a nun or a convent : all 
within the house of the Ursulines at Ploermel was therefore 
new to her young mind. The impression made upon her feel- 
ings was so dismal as almost to excite terror on her first coming 
to the place, yet she could scarcely tell of what to feel afraid ; 
but there was altogether something so still and gloomy, such 
a monotony within these walls, that it caused that dead weight 
upon the spirits, which, if it cannot be called a positive griev- 
ance, will, if long continued, produce the same injurious effects 
as any other sufferings of a protracted nature. There is health 
in cheerfulness to the young and to the old; and I am per- 
suaded there are many cases of disease for which there is no 
remedy so effectual as a good draught, the principal ingredient 
of which is — joy. 

The Abbess next proceeded to shew Madame the interior 
of the house. The same air of antiquity, stillness, and gloom, 
pervaded every part of it ; and when they visited the chapel, 
though it was not the hour of prayer, they saw several nuns 
engaged in their devotions. Some were kneeling before a 
large waxen and splendidly dressed figure of the Virgin, that 
was covered with silks and sparkling stones; others lay 
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stretched at their full length upon the ground, before an image 
of the Saviour suspended on the cross. But at the perform*^ 
ance of the mass, the nuns were separated from the congre- 
gation by a large iron grating, covered by a black curtain, 
which was occasionally, in a moment, drawn aside, as the 
organ struck the first chords of the sacred office. The nuns, 
during service, shrouded by their long black veils, were seated 
in richly carved stalls of oak, on each side the choir, and the 
novices with their white veils, were stationed near them, on 
low benches in front of the stalls. The altar, where the priest 
officiated, stood without the grating. 

At the commencement of the office, the Mother (for so was 
the mm called who had the novices under her own immediate 
care), attended bv some of the youngest of her pupils, advanced 
to the centre of the aisle, but still within the grating, and com- 
menced chanting a hymn to the Virgin, in which all the other 
sisters joined in a chorus of the most beautiful and devotional 
strains. All this was very striking to an inquisitive child 
like Annette, who had never before seen the mass performed 
within the chapel of a convent; so different from that of a 
parish church, where there is no separation, where all the 
congregation n^ingle indiscriminately together, and take their 
chairs as they can find a vacant seat. 

Madame de Clairval was particularly observant of the 
impression made on Annette by all she saw ; as, in addition 
to her earnest wish that her young charge should receive a 
religious education, she had a direct motive for wishing ta 
familiarise her mind with a convent from an early age. 
Madame knew, in the event of her own death, the pittance 
she could afford to leave Annette would be so small, that her 
best, if not her only, resource would be the cell, where even 
the poorest might find shelter ; for if they could not bring 
wealth to the religious house, to which they might apply for 
admission, they could make themselves useful in its household 
duties, in teaching the boarders, or in working those costly 
embroideries which, by their sale, add materially to the funds 
of the sisters. 

This motive of Madame was well understood at the convent : 
and in all convents, like birds in a net, the captives are ever 
desirous to get as many as they can to share their captivity ; 
as if the burden bf an imprisonment so straight could be 
lightened by having numbers to share in it. The nuns there- 
fore received Annette with the most marked attention; and, 
during the various periods in which she resided under their 
roof, she was, by turns, caressed, flattered, fondled or cajoled, 
as occasion might best serve, to give her a taste for conventual 
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society, and the joys of a holy life. As she grew up, she 
hecame more capable of forming a correct judgment of per- 
sons and things ; and being of an observant and reflective, as 
well as of a feeling nature, she did not think those joys quite 
ao perfect as she was assured she should find them when of a 
' riper age ; nor did she think the inmates of the nunnery at 
PWmel weie more free from human infirmity and passions 
than the people she met with in the world. But however 
much the goodnatured nuns might fondle and caress her, 
in order to lead her into their views, there was one person 
in the convent who never, in the least, attempted to win her 
OYMT by any blandishments, flattery, or attentions ; and that 
^rson was the Lady Abbess : one of the tallest, stateliest, and 
sharpest old ladies in existence ; yet though severe, authori- 
tative, and overbearing, she was not other than a good and 
worthy woman in the main. She was sincere in her piety, 
and had really an earnest desire to win souls fcMr heaven, and 
to act on the whole for the happiness of the society over which 
•he had the rule. But it was one of her maxims, that every 
sort of indulgence fostered the infirmities of human nature, 
and that, by her situation, she was called upon in an especial 
manner to become a reprover of the faults and frailties of her 
species. In consequence of these sweeping opinions she con- 
founded all tempers and dispositions under one rule. She did 
not seem to understand that individuals differ as widely in 
their particular distinctions of character and feeling, as they 
resemble each other in possessing the faculties and passions 
common to all. She did not appear to take into her consider- 
ation that one mind must be encouraged, whilst another must 
be checked ; that some can only be driven, others only be led ; 
that many a timid disposition wants the energy and self-con- 
fidence so necessary for exertion, even to do right ; and that 
such must be drawn forth by the gentlest tact, as their facul- 
ties by an opposite treatment are in danger of becoming 
paridised. 

The Lady Abbess of Ploermel was to Annette, when a child, 
an object of absolute terror. She first taught her yoimg heart 
what it was to know fear. Not that the old lady did anything 
really injurious to the child ; but she was so tall, and so stern, 
80 apt to find fault, and never to commend, so abrupt in her 
commands, and so discouraging even when they were fulfilled, 
and so prejudiced when once she had adopted an opinion, that 
all feared her, and, under most circumstances, not an angel 
from heaven could have pleased her. And as to feeling affec- 
tion for any human being, unless it were for the old priest who 
officiated in the chapel, and whom she made it a point of 
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conscience to tease and contradict beyond all measure, she 
never once betrayed such a weakness in the whole course of 
her religious life. 

So great was the terror which her system of well-meant 
discipline produced on the mind of Annette, that, even as she 
grew up, she could not altogether shake it off; and the idea 
only of the abbess woidd often, in after years, bend her spirit, 
and depress her heart, in a way that with less sensitive persons 
could scarcely be understood. Childish sorrows are no light 
evils ; and sometimes influence the character to a serious extent 
throughout life. With such a stem preceptress, Annette would 
tremble if she did but hear her step coming towards her : that 
slow, regular step, which was never hurried by any circum- 
stances, however exigent, to make one pace the quicker, lest 
it might betray an impulse of feeling of any kind or description. 
She would not even have it suspected that she would do an 
act of kindness by mere sympathy; nor would she have it 
supposed that any one of her long and sharp rebukes pro- 
ceeded from anger, instead of arising from the authoritative 
rule of absolute sway. 

The step, and the rustle of the long black mantle worn over 
the abbess's dress, had in their sounds something that to a 
childish ear was truly awful. If, at such moments, Annette 
were standing, she used to drop into a seat, and turn intently 
to her lessons or her embroidery, and, if working, she always 
pricked her fingers. If seated, she used, on the contrary, 
mechanically to rise up, in order to be ready to drop her little 
courtesy as soon as tne superior approached. If laughing, 
she instantly checked herself, and experienced the violent 
transition from mirth to terror ; something in the same way 
as a lamb might be supposed to do if surprised by the sudden 
appearance of the wolf, in the midst of its gambols in a green 
field on a bright sunny day. And, if the old lady surprised 
her at play, she used to creep into a corner, or get behind 
the back of one of the nuns, in the hope that she might pass 
unseen by her tormentor; yet her searching eye seldom 
missed the child ; and, when detected, she was certain to be 
well rated, and to be called "artful," for an attempt at con- 
cealment and deception. In short, do what she would, Annette 
could not please. And, to add to all else to depress her, she 
was invariably held up by the superior to the whole school 
as exceedingly dull and stupid. This she deserved; for so 
wretched was she, so certain to be blamed, do what she would, 
that her little heart died within her : she felt no emulation, no 
spirits to learn her book, as she used' to do when at Josselin 
with Madame de Clairval, and consequently she got on so 
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slowly at Ploermel, that, bad she always remained there, she 
would unquestionably have grown up a complete dunce. 

One trial of her childish offences must be told, because it 
was too serious in its effects to pass unnoticed. When the 
friends of the boarders sent any good thiqgs as presents to 
the children, it was usual with any individual so benefited to 
impart a share of it to the rest, and always to bestow Benja- 
min's mess upon the sister who was the more especial favourite 
or preceptress of the giver. There was but one little girl in 
the convent of Ploermel who deviated from this rule ; and she 
used to eat up all her good things alone, and to let no one 
have a taste. This selfishness Annette, and another urchin of 
her own age, determined to punish. And, not long after the 
resolution was made, the solitary lover of her own stomach 
received from home a fine large pot of raspberry jam. She 
could not eat it all up at once : it was therefore deposited in a 
cupboard in the room where she slept. Annette and her 
companion stole into that room, watched their opportunity, 
and, with one of the wooden spoons of the convent, took a 
tolerable toll of the jam as a punishment to selfishness. 

Annette had been brought up by Madame de Clairval in 
the strictest notions of honesty. She did, therefore, feel a 
twinge of conscience in thus becoming judge, jury, and execu- 
tioner, over the property of the selfish possessor of the raspberry 
jam. She felt somewhat as an informer may be supposed to 
feel, who receives for the first time, after he has taken up his 
opprobrious trade, a share of the fine he is the cause of in- 
flicting. But Annette's companion in judgment was far less 
scrupulous : she helped herself first, and then offered the 
tempting contents of a well-filled spoon to Annette. At this 
moment the thought of Madame de Clairval, and not of the 
abbess, came to her mind; for when left to act for herself, she 
was always more influenced to act right by the recollection of 
the kind instructions of the former, than by the remembrance 
of the severity of the latter. But a spoonful of raspberry jam, 
at the lips of a little girl, was too strong a temptation : virtue 
gave way, and she ate the forbidden thing, well knowing it 
was the property of another; and not a little ashamed of what 
she had done, immediately after stole out of the room. 

But now came the consequences of this dereliction from 
duty. In less than half an hour the solemn step and rustle of 
the abbess was distinctly heard — the door of the school-room 
opened as wide as a door could do — and in she walked, erect 
and awful, leading by the hand the little girl who had just been 
robbed, the eyes of the child red with anger and weeping, and 
her own with wrath and indignation, whUst the luckless pot of 
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raspberry jam was borne by one of the novices before her, who 
was thus summoned to carry into court the property on whose 
diminution judgment was to be pronounced. How Annette's 
heart beat at the sight of all this! How she shrank and 
trembled as she and lier fellow culprit sat close, and worked 
on, or seemed to do so, and looked as demure as they could 
under such circumstances. She did not venture to raise her 
head; for had she done so, and her eyes met those of the 
abbess, she would have learnt the truth by them as surely as 
it could have been spoken by her tongue ; such was the power 
which the awe and terror of the old lady had gained over the 
mind of Annette. I pass in silence her solemn exordium in 
proceeding to find out the thief among the children. Her 
absolute command that the culprit should declare herself, or 
be declared by any accomplice. All her eloquence was vain : 
no one spoke. 

But the abbess was not to be so deceived. She commanded 
the mother of the maids (for so was one of the nuns called 
who was a sort of deputy-governess over the children) to rise 
up and lock the door : she then installed herself in her own 
large chair, and, with a solemnity and sternness never to be 
forgotten, called boarder by boarder to appear before her. As 
eacn approached she made her stand still, put her hands behind 
her back, and open wide her mouth; and, whilst the poor 
child was thus gaping with distended jaws, tlie abbess stooped 
her head, and applying her nose, which was long and sharp, 
and very conveniently hooked for such a purpose, to the mouth 
of the suspected, she very deliberately satisfied herself if such 
mouth did or did not give forth the odours of raspberry jam. 

How Annette got up to the chair of justice, certain that she 
never could pass undetected such an ordeal as this, she could 
not tell; for so bewildered was she with terror, that she scarcely 
knew (according to the vulgar mode of expressing astonish- 
ment and alarm) if she stood upon her head or her heels. 
Nor was she less stupified when the sentence of guilty was 

Eassed upon her by those august lips. Had this been all, or 
ad her punishment ended with the punishment, she could 
have borne it with something like patience; but from that 
hour, on all occasions, on every or no cause of finding fault, 
her dishonesty, her art, her inclination to do all that was evil, 
became a standing theme of reproach ; so that she never 
heard the last of the raspberry jam : for strange to say, so 
strong was the prepossession the abbess had taken against her 
(and sometimes Annette fancied it arose from her obeying 
Madame de Clairval with that ready and cheerful obedience 
which she could not feel for the superior), that, although the 
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companion of her theft had heen quite as guilty as herself, she 
had not by any means so large a share of either scolding or 
punishment. 

First, she had double lessons assigned to her for the next 
month : then she was denied any dinner for a week ; and for 
that week was sent to bed at sun- down, like the birds : then 
she was made to stand in the middle of the room, for a like 
period, during the hours of school, with a fool's cap upon her 
head, and the word thief written on a sheet of paper, in the 
abbess's largest hand, pinned upon her back ; and lastly, she 
was subjected to strict reli&^ous exercises, to vigils, to penances, 
and to be called up out of her warm bed, at two o'clock in the 
morning, to attend certain duties, enjoined on certain peni- 
tential nuns, for three or four weeks in the chapel. But thig 
was not all, nor the greatest evil : the abbess so harangued 
her on the wickedness of her disposition that she began to 
think she really was very wicked; and the old lady's prog- 
nostic, so constantly poured into her ears, that she would cer- 
tainly come to a bad end, made her truly wretched. In this 
state she would lay awake hour after hour, till at last she cried 
herself to sleep. Her health became affected by her suffer- 
ings : she was feverish and restless, and so disjiirited that she 
learnt her lessons worse than ever; and then she was charged 
with sullenness and obstinacy under a chastisement which was 
inflicted upon her for her good, and light indeed when com- 
pared to her offences. And then the old priest was made to 
talk to her, to confess her, and to scold her. But he, thinking 
she had already had quite a sufficient infliction of the latter 
punishment, received a scolding himself from the abbess for 
not bestowing it upon her. 

Such were the joys of the holy life which, even in child- 
hood, were preparing for Annette, in case of the death of 
Madame de Clairval. Such was the state of existence into 
which many of the nuns, by their extreme good-nature, in 
opposition to the severity of the abbess, wished to lead her. 
How much would they talk to her about the happiness of a 
convent life ; and yet how many bickerings, jealousies, angry 
feelings, squabbles, and worldly passions, did she detect among 
themselves ; for, as she grew up, her reflective disposition led 
her much to observe all the minuter play of the feelings and 
passions of those around her. The nuns were almost univer- 
sally kind to her: they would do their best to help her out of 
any difficulty, and even to assist her in her little shifts to cheat 
the abbess, so as to avoid her displeasure. Only one old nun 
was cross to her; and she was so from no motive of ill-will, 
but simply because she was discontented in herself, and to 
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such an extent that it seemed a relief to her own secret pains 
could she but make anybody, woman or child, unhappy. Yet, 
notwithstanding all this, so seldom does it happen that the cup 
of evil any more than the cup of good is wholly unmixed, that 
Annette had some pleasures, some alleviating circumstances, 
even at Ploermel, where the abbess was too much engaged by 
her duties or business constantly to torment her. 

By most of the nuns she was fondled, caressed, praised, and 
kissed ; and, as she grew up a very fine girl, her youth and 
person seemed to be a subject of great admiration to these 
unhappy beings, who were so completely excluded from all 
the natural connexions and feelings of social life. They 
seemed to value Annette's good looks much too highly, as if 
beauty of person (a thing to which a nun is required to be 
absolutely indifferent) were the most excellent possession in 
the world. There was an eagerness in their very love for 
Annette, among the more ardent and impassioned sisters, that 
was hardly natural. It was more like the fondness and enthu- 
siasm of a lover for his mistress, than the warm yet sober 
affection of woman to woman. Such among them seemed as 
if they had hearts that longed for the indulgence of those 
duties, those strong and deep affections, which spring up from 
the characters of wife and mother; and having no such inte- 
rests in society upon which to expand their natural ardour, 
they bestowed that exuberance of feeling on the most engaging 
and the most warm-hearted girl they could find within their 
ever-closed prison gates. 

In all these acts of kindness the tiuns never lost sight of 
their object, to fix Annette among themselves. It was not 
only a solace to their cares, but a point of honour with them, 
to gain proselytes. They therefore indulged her in every 
thing they could, unknown to the superior. They worked 
pretty things for her, read to her the lives of the saints, said 
extra prayers for her, and taught her to play upon the organ; 
and once or twice they contrived to do a penance for her 
which she had been enjoined to do for herself. During her 
childhood, whenever she went to the chateau, they always 
dressed a doll for her, but dressed it like a nun of Ploermel. 
And many intrigued and manoeuvred, and studied her weak 
side, to win her especial favour, as if she had been a person 
of great worldly consequence, instead of being one of no con- 
sequence at all. For such poor objects, will minds, ever 
occupied with trifles, contend, and waste upon them all those 
resources and energies designed for higher purposes, when 
they are debarred the better, the more natural, and the more 
legitimate objects of social life. 
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And then among themselves there were times when pas- 
sions of a darker nature were hrought into play. If they had 
a quarrel, an enmity, or a jealousy against a sister recluse, 
what plots were hatched to &;et her into trouhle ! what a deal 
of falsehood, treachery, and deceit, did Annette sometimes see 
exercised within the holy walls of the Ursulines at Ploermel ! 
What ranklings of the heart, what repinings in secret after 
the world without, did she now and then detect; and what 
emulous strife was displayed, hy nearly the whole convent, at 
the one and only occasion of anything like an intercourse 
vrith the woiid that occurred throughout the year; and yet 
that intercouse was principally held from behind the curtain 
ofthe grating in the chapA. 

Before the French revolution, it was a custom with several 
of the more indulged convents in Britanny to have a concert 
of sacred music, performed by the nuns, on the day of the 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary. It took place after the 
solemnity of the public procession in honour of her and her 
image, that was always with great pomp paraded along the 
streets of the town, attended by the public functionaries and 
the inmates of the religious houses in fiill costume. On that 
day the principal friends of the nuns, novices, and pupils, were 
invited to the convent to attend mass in the chapel, to hear 
the nuns perform their sacre^ pieces behind the black curtain, 
and finally to take some refreshment with the abbess in the 
hall, where the most delicious cakes and sweetmeats were laid 
out for the company, after having been prepared for the occa- 
sion by the sisters, whose embroidery and other handiworks 
were also on this day exposed for sale. 

For at least six weeks before this one great day in the year 
there was nothing but excitement and bickering among the 
nuns at Ploermel. First, there were disputes about the works 
that had been done — which was the best, which was to have the 
highest price set updn it, with any hope that it might be sold, 
Then there were disputes and jealousies about singing the 
parts in the concert. Many only named for the choruses 
thought they were passed over and ill used, and that they were 
capable of performing a solo, or taking part in a trio or duet, 
as well or better than the individuals selected for the purpose. 
Then a fine voice was often criticised with all the bitterness of 
envy and disappointed malice ; and the excellence of an infe- 
rior one cried up for no other object than that of opposition. 
To such an extent did these jealousies arise among the sisters, 
that it once seemed very likely there would be no concert at 
all, had not an ingenious device of the old abbess prevailed to 
restore order and goodwill ; for the worthy dame liked not to 
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lose the personal importance annexed to her station, in thus 
receiving company and the profound respects of the chief 
families for miles round, as she bestowed upon them a repast 
in her own hall that might have rivalled in excellence the 
productions even of the pastrycooks in Paris. Her stratagem 
was this : She determined to call up an esprit de corps among 
the disaffected, and to make them forget all private enmity in 
the support of their order. Accordingly she induced one, 
who was in her secret, to report at the grating, as she visited 
the sister who was organist, that it was said out of doors, such 
poor creatures were the nuns of Ploermel, their concert would 
pear no comparison with that which was in active preparation 
by the charming Ursulines at Hennebon. This was quite 
enough to turn the spirit of wrathful emulation into another 
channel. The nuns of Hennebon to be compared to the nuns 
of Ploermel, and even preferred to them in expectation, when 
the Ploermel ladies had given the annual concert in their 
house for twenty years, and the rival sisterhood had only very 
lately received the indulgence to have concerts at all ! What 
an affront was this! It was not to be endured. They all, 
therefore, with one consent, suspended their own feuds, gave 
the best parts to the best singers, and abusing and disparaging 
the nuns of Hennebon with all their hearts and souls, they set 
to work, and sang and practised, till the very roof shook again 
with the strains of their emulation. 

Yet even this new cause of union did not completely banish 
the spirit of discord: she still lingered hovering over the 
nuns, though with a wing prepared for flight. A little strife 
remained. Something was omitted, or something had gone 
wrong; and no one would stop the disputes on these matters 
by taking to herself the blame. And who were to be the 
favoured two, to sit one on each side the black curtain that 
hung across the grating which concealed the nuns, whilst the 
company were assembled within the chapel ? This was a point 
of warm contest, on account of the opportunity it afforded to 
the two persons thus favourably placed to gratify their curio- 
sity, by taking a peep at the worldlings without, through the 
very convenient opening at the side of the curtain as it swept 
from the ceiling to the floor. 

In speaking of the nuns who were kind to Annette, there 
was one who deserves especial notice; and she was so good 
and amiable, and loved so entirely and rationally her young 
friend, that in a great measure it reconciled her to bear with 
patience the severities of the abbess. Marie Terese, for such 
was her name, had become a nun in early life, in consequence 
of a disappointment of the affections; and till she became 
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acauainted with Annette, she had never, since the hour her hopes 
haa been deceived, seen any one, man or woman, whose con- 
versation and kind and engaging manners had won upon her 
like Annette's. The affection that existed between these new 
formed friends soon excited the displeasure of the abbess ; for 
though she took no pains to win love, she was ever jealous if 
any other object than herself appeared to be first in the 
thoughts and hearts of any one of tne sisters. She kept, there- 
fore, a very sharp eye on Marie Terese ; and, as she could 
detect no act of indulgence shewn by her to Annette but such 
as wfis perfectly within the rule, she had no other way left to 
tease her than by shewing her displeasure in a general man- 
ner, and by insisting that on all occasions the discipline of the 
order should never be relaxed in relation to the nun herself, 
in or out of her cell. 

Annette had no taste for the veil, and yet, at last, she went 
willingly to Ploermel. This seemed a contradiction in a house 
where she was sure to meet with sharper treatment than was 
experienced by anybody else ; but the secret lay in this : she 
had freedom at will, she was bound by no vows that precluded 
all hope for the future ; and therefore the present was borne 
with patience and goodwill ; and habit, and the kindness of 
Marie Terese, did the rest; so that, like a bird in a cage, she 
learnt at last to find a cheerful note even in her prison. Marie 
Terese added to her other acts of kindness that of persuading 
Annette never to suffer herself to be persuaded to take the 
veil, as she was under no circumstances, no influence, that 
could make it desirable : assuring her that, if she did so whilst 
youth, health, and hope, were in her path, she would repent 
the folly of having needlessly sacrificed them as long as she 
had to live. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

He is complete in feature and in mind, 
"Wiih all good grace to grace a gentleman. 

SHAKSPBRE. 

The time now approached when Annette, having attained her 
eighteenth year, was finally to leave Ploermel, and henceforth 
to reside at Josselin with Madame de Clairval, and to fulfil 
the duties of a daughter in her family and household. Not- 
withstanding her love for Marie, she could not, at her age, but 
feel pleasure at the expected change. Yet Annette could 
not leave her friend without shedding many tears, and repeat- 
ing the warmest assurances of unchangeable afTection. And 
such is the feeling that always accompanies the breaking of 
old ti^s, that, now she was to leave them, she felt a stronger 
interest for the nuns than she had ever done before; and her 
heart softened even towards the abbess herself when she was 
to see her, perhaps, for the last time. She forgave all her 
sharpness, sincerely thanked hex for her care, and wished her 
happy, as if she had never been treated by her other than 
with the greatest kindness and favour. All the stern and 
tyrannical rule of the superior, that had imbittered her infant 
years, was forgotten as that melancholy word farewell passed 
her lips. Farewell ! What a world of bitter regrets, what a 
crowd of recollections, what an influx of deepest feelings pour 
in upon us at that word ! at that word, when it is spoken by 
the heart as well as by the tongue. Farewell may often be said 
to the living who are dear to us, even with the same feeling 
as we would say it to the dying or the dead. For do not affec- 
tions, treasured beyond all price, often depart with the friend 
to whom we say farewell — depart never to return? 

The nuns, on parting from Annette, cried, hugged, and 
kissed her; and still poured into her ears — *' Come and be one 
of us, and we will all love you, and make you so happy." 
And the good old priest blessed her, and patted her on the 
cheek, as he said, with a smile, he " thought Ploermel had 
nuns enough, without taking among them a sister who would 
make so pretty a little sweetheart in the world." Even the 
abbess herself did not look cross when Annette came into the 
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parlour to say that farewell which, as we have already noticed, 
she spoke with such kindly feelings. For once in her life the 
old lady called her ** my dear," gave her a blessing, a copy of 
her own choice receipt to cure the megrims, part of a tooth of 
St. Ursula, as a relic, a slice of bread and honey, a large bunch 
of grapes, and a cup of sour wine. Marie wept, and in silence 
pressed Annette in her arms as she quitted her cell, and gave 
her a ring, the only worldly vanity she had left, in token of 
her love. The very dog that guarded the court seemed sen- 
sible that Annette was going away, and hung his ears and 
whined as she gave him a farewell pat of the head in her way 
to the convent gates. 

It was a fine summer morning when Annette set out for 
Josselin. She had to pass in her way the famous field where 
the celebrated battle of Trente was fought, so many centuries 
ago, between thirty Englishmen and thirty Bretons. She had 
been told by the priest, who was somewhat of an antiquarvy 
to be sure and look out for the spot, that was situated exactly 
half-way between the two towns. She ascended the hill, from 
the summit of which she was to take a last look at Ploermel, 
whilst her eyes were yet wet with the tears she had shed on 
parting from Marie. She paused a moment, for she had 
quitted the voiture to walk up the hill, as she gazed earnestly 
on the convent towers that rose glittering in the clear morning 
light, the blue smoke arising from the e£fice curling upwards 
in a lengthened column, undisturbed by the slightest breath 
of air. She looked again and again at those towers with a 
lingering affection, and thought of all the friends she had left 
hehind her with the most grateful recollection, and forgot the 
field of Trente and the battle. 

But as she journeyed on, Josselin came in sight; and the 
thoughts of Madame de Clairval, of her early home, and all 
its fond associations, possessed her heart; and hope there took 
the place that had so lately been occupied by retrospection ; 
and hope with all its visions, so animating to the breast of 
youth, made all things lively, and brilliant, and beauiifiil. 
She thought the fields looked greener, the hills higher, and 
the rivers brighter, than they had ever done before. The air 
seemed sweeter, and the birds carolled and soared, like so 
many minstrels, singing to her a welcome home. And on the 
first sight of the stately old towers of Josselin Castle, as they 
stood beautifully tinted in the full reflection of the sun, she 
felt so elated she scarcely could contain the exuberance of her 
spirits, and exclaimed aloud — *' Home, dear home!" As she 
passed through the town, and met many " old familiar faces," 
and had to nod again to the peasantry as they nodded and 

VIII. u 
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courtesied to her, every face she thought looked well and hand- 
some, for every face seemed that of a friend to whom she was 
going home. 

The postilion cracked his whip merrily as the horses dashed 
along through the streets, and on another turn the castle of 
Josselin was close in view. As she passed over the moat that 
separated it from the town she felt the shaking of the old 
drawbridge, that used to cause her fear, with inexpressible 
delight; and less than another minute placed her before those 
doors which ever opened to receive her. The driver had 
made such speed in the little journey from Ploermel, that she 
had arrived before she was expected, so that Madame de Clair- 
val was not returned from a visit to her venerable friend, the 
good cur6 of Josselin. A nnette, therefore, after having hastily 
but heartily shaken Madeline and Gaspard, the well known 
and faithful servants, by the hand, ran to her own little turret- 
chamber, in one of the towers, to take off her bonnet and 
cloak, and prepare herself to meet Madame. Her toilet was 
too simple to require much time, and she speedily descended 
from her tower. In doing so she had occasion to cross the 
long and wide gallery in that part of the mansion which had 
been more especially decorated by the Duchess Anne, and was 
the scene of the slumber of the minstrel still the theme of 
tradition. In tripping lightly along the gallery, Annette was 
surprised to see, seated in the very carved oak chair in which, 
according to the said tradition, this minstrel was honoured 
with so signal a mark of liis lady's favour, a stranger, a young 
man dressed in a rich military habit, who was so handsome, 
and appeared so superior to every youth she had yet seen, 
that not the secretary of the Duchess Anne himself, with all 
the grace which poetry, and chivalry, and princely favour 
bestow, could have exceeded him. The strong resemblance 
which he bore to Madame de Clair val at once announced him 
to Annette as her son. He had never before been at Josselin, 
consequently she had never seen him. She knew he was in 
the army, and that he held a commission in one of the regi- 
ments attached to the court. His person, his goodness, his 
accomplishments, had long been the theme of his delighted 
mother's praise. 

On seeing Annette he rose ; and she blushed and courtesied 
as she received, with all the bashfulness of a girl of eighteen, 
yet new to the world, his easy and gentlemanly introduction 
of himself. He told her, with a sweetness of manner the 
most engaging, that in meeting her he did not doubt he had 
the honour to meet the young lady who was so dear to the 
affections of his mother — she was to her as her own child, — he 
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t}ieref<n« boped be might be allowed to make himself known 
to ber as to a sister; and, thoueb not such by birth, her care 
and kindness to his mother could not fail to make her such in 
bis regard — ^his affections. This was a fortunate hour for him ; 
a pleasure be had hardly anticipated in his present visit to 
Josselin. 

Annette was too young, too little versed in the tone of high- 
bred French society, to return an answer to this effusion of 
politeness with the same air of ease with which it had been 
made ; but she felt, deeply felt, its kindness, and the melodious 
voice (and no voice ever had sweeter tones than that of 
Philippe) in which it was spoken touched her feelings ; yet 
she could only blush and courtesy, and answer in a few broken 
and confused words. She had been,- indeed, taken by sur- 
prise, though of the most agreeable nature; for she had 
entertained a vague apprehension (first put into her head by 
the nuns of Ploermel, when they wanted to disgust her with 
the world), that she would be held as an object of jealousy, 
and therefore of dislike, by the son of her benefactress. Now, 
instead of all this, to fina that he already looked upon her 
with kindness — that he called her by the gentle name of sister, 
and by doing so at once delicately placed her on a level with 
the family which, by the world, she might be deemed but to 
serve ; that he should consider the hour he first met her as 
fortunate to himself, was altogether so flattering, so soothing 
to a warm and generous heart like her own, that the impres- 
sion it made on her feelings, in this first interview, was such 
as no future circumstances could efface from her mind. It 
was, indeed, the beginning of that most remarkable train of 
events which the following pages will make known to the 
reader. 

Madame de Clairval was delighted to find her son so well 
pleased with his adopted sister ; and he soon daily called her 
by that familiar name. She was equally affectionate to both ; 
and she always encouraged their looking on each other ex- 
actly as if the fraternal tie of nature was between them. I 
Sass in silence the minuter circumstances by which that fami- 
ar kindness and intimacy were continued and confirmed, and 
shall speak at once of the general results of such an inter- 
course at the expiration of several months. I must, however, 
commence my account by saying something of Philippe, not 
merely as he appeared to Annette on a first acquaintance, but 
as he really was, both before and after it had grown with her 
into the closest intimacy and friendship. Philippe was one 
of those characters that cannot be fully known till they are 
developed by trials and events. 

u2 
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At the period we have introduced him to our readers, he 
wi» about twenty-three years old. He looked younger. His 
figure was tall and well rormed ; his eyes large, full, and blue ; 
his hair and complexion light. His features were handsome, 
though the mouth was too obtruding for regulari^, and the 
chin somewhat projecting, also gave an expression to the 
countenance, when m repose, which had in it something of a 
severe character, amounting almost to sternness ; but then the 
eyes and forehead more than redeemed what a critical observer 
of the human countenance might have found fault with in 
Philippe's. When animated by conversation, or when the 
amiable and affectionate feelings of his heart were called forth, 
there was in those eyes an expression of tenderness so peculiar 
that to describe it would be impossible. No painter could 
have caught it: it was so delicate, so evanescent, so often 
accompanying the accents of his harmonious voice, as the 
feelings of a mind keenly sensitive and frequently overflowing 
with tne warmth of its emotions, came into play. An attempt 
to fix such an expression on canvass would have been a vam 
effort in the field of art. His profession and his personal ac- 
complishments procured for him a generally good reception. 
To these he united considerable natural abifities, ana that 
talent for conversation so much estimated in Paris, with all 
the grace of a highbred gentleman, a grace which is felt, but 
cannot be defined, and without which, whatever might be a 
man's merit, he could never make his way to distinction in 
Parisian society. It is no wonder, therefore, that, endowed 
with such attractions, his company was courted in the gayest 
circles of that gayest of all cities, when the reign of wit, 
beauty, and fascination was at its height, under the auspices 
of Marie Antoinette, then the youngest and loveliest queen in 
Europe. 

Annette looked upon Philippe, as he became better known 
to her, as a sort of wonder; as a being she admired, yet as 
one she did not fully comprehend. There were so many 
opposite points, so many contradictions in him, that he ap- 
peared to her not unlike an enigma, which strikes us as being 
one of great curiosity, worth the effort of comprehension, yet 
too refined in its subtlety to be easy of solution. At length 
she came to the conclusion, or rather suspicion (for she could 
not say her opinion was confirmed), that nature had made 
him one thing and the world another : in short, that he was 
a mixed character ; and what he would ultimately prove must 
depend on which of his own strong feelings or passions would 
gam the mastery over all the rest. 

His duty and affection to his mother were exemplary. Her 
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health was delicate, her disposition indoleilt, and she was sub- 

i'ect to fits of great mental depression. On the latter occasions 
le would watch over her with more than ordinary care, and 
with the utmost tenderness and feeling. His temper, under 
most circumstances, was kind and considerate; and, during 
the whole period of their early acquaintance, appeared to 
Annette unalterable in its sweetness. Though he was con- 
scious of his superiority, and as Annette soon detected, a little 
vain of it, yet his vanity was delicately veiled : it was of a 
nature that never gave offence ; since no one was more ready 
than Philippe to So justice to the merits of others, to draw 
forth their talents, to make all take their part in society in the 
most pleasing manner to themselves, and yet to win for him- 
self the admiration of all by the nice tact he exhibited in 
exercising his own powers at the proper time and place, 
when, though never obtrusive, he was always agreeable, and 
often brilliant. He had also that nice art of pleasing which 
arises from a dose observation of the habits and manners of 
other people. 

With women he was singularly successful, for such was his 
delicacy that he never pained any woman by any marked 
attentions to a rival in beauty, or a rival in fame ; so that he 
called up few jealousies, though he was known to win many 
hearts: yet none accused him of fickleness, for each hoped 
she might herself become the fortunate being who would fix 
his affections at the last. With women also, his praise was 
delicate; and Philippe's praise was such distinction, that a 
woman felt herself more self-satisfied for having gained it. 
She felt thus, because it was alike free from the grossness of 
flattery and the negligence of careless commendation ; for 
where a compliment is paid, however gracefully, if the lips 
only pronounce it, whilst the speaker seems to feel no interest 
in what he says, self-love receives no incense ; such compli- 
ments make no impression ; they do not even recur to the 
memory ; but the heartfelt applause of one who is himself distin- 
guishea, confers on another a distinction that resembles fame. 
With men Philippe was no less a favourite than with 
women. He was always gentlemanly and courteous. With 
his inferiors he was good-natured without being familiar; and 
with his superiors perfectly at his ease, for no presence embar- 
rassed him. His mind, for a Frenchman, was of a serious 
turn ; and, though his spirits were sometimes animated, yet 
in them there was great inequality; for he had inherited from 
his mother's English blood a shade of melancholy, common 
enough with a deling temperament in England, but not so 
common with men of fashion in France. 
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Hia mother poo^ his uncle not rich, and being himself heir 
to nothing but his genealogical tree, which shewed bis blood 
was noble, however poor his estate, he was placed, when a 
child, at that military school in Paris so famed before the 
French Revolution for the strictness of its discipline, and the 
favour which flowed on the pupils when of a riper age, bad 
they wealth to gain it by the channels of court intrigue. Phi- 
lippe, as he grew up, felt all the disadvantages of his position. 
It was one often painful to the youne, who have a keen sense 
of the shame that arises from litUe things: the shame of 
wanting the means to save them from the ridicule to which 
the sh^s of poverty in the gentleman must necessarily be 
exposed, when he has to suppwt habits of society far beyond 
his purse. 

Pnilippe could not keep pace with the youths wound him ; 
and no sooner did he obtain his commission than he felt that 
to rise in his profession would be almost an impossibility, do 
what he would to deserve it. His friends had not the means. 
By birth he belonged to the class of rural noblextef who were, 
in fact, in France, of no higher grade than the country gentry 
of England. Amongst the abuses which were so galHng to a 
considerable body of the people before the revolution was that 
of the regulations of the army. The old noblesse numbered 
amongst their privileges, together with an exemption from 
the taxes, the monopoly of all the highest commissions : and 
this was rendered more galling when the new nobletae (men 
who bad purchased their titles by letters oi nobility) were 
allowed to obtain those secondary advantages (not coveted by 
the old noblesse who held the first) which ought to have been 
rendered accessible to the services and merits of the middle 
classes. Years might pass away before the grey-headed and 
worn-out captain could even hope, as a great favour, afleir 
hard service, to obtain a higher rank, or the command of a 
garrison in some obscure country town. By these regula- 
tions, a spirit of emulation was sadly checked in young men 
who had no expectations but such as their conduct might lead 
them to indulge in their profession. 

Philippe, from a boy, was of a proud, reserved, and ambi- 
tious temper ; keenly sensitive ; bent on rising, yet cramped 
by those circumstances which surrounded him like toils, and 
which he saw not how he could break through with safety to 
himself. He had also associated a good deal with some of the 
young officers who returned to Paris after the American war» 
bringing with them the principles of a liberty then unknown 
in France, and burning with enthusiasm to encounter danger, 
so as to effect any change that should, with the improved 
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condition of their country, open a way to their own advance- 
ment in the career of honour and of arms. 

At the military school, amongst the sons of the nobility of 
ancient date, or when with his regiment, in the company of 
officers of high rank and fortune, separated from his mother 
and his uncle, poor, and sometimes solitary because he was 
poor, anxious to hide his poverty, and pondering how to rise, 
Philippe's bosom (however the occasional vivacity of his man- 
ners might seem to contradict it) became too close to be 
•ocial, too impenetrable for friendship. He had no one near 
him to whom he could impart the real state of his mind with- 
out the fear of encountering ridicule ; and with the young, to 
be laughed at, is more feared than even to be censured. He 
kept 3l his feelings, therefore, within his own breast, whilst 
vriih the world at large he assumed a character foreign to his 
heart; and, as a necessary consequence, had soon, what so 
debases an ingenious spirit, to sacnfice reality to appearance. 

He had no wholesome domestic circle, which, sharing with 
him in common a humble fortune, would have presented no 
painful contrasts, no shame in the comparison of his own 
inferiority, whilst in such a circle his narrow means would not 
have abated the respect due to himself. He would have been 
sure of sympathy even with his weaknesses, and ridicule or 
the arrogance of pride would have never reached him. But, 
situated as he was, he grew reserved and suspicious, because 
he had motives, feelings, and apprehensions, that he dreaded 
to have scanned by the common, the thoughtless, or the dull. 

He never opened his secret and growing discontents to his 
mother ; for she was far away. He wished not to pain her ; 
and, moreover, few men like to write such letters as would 
unfold those deep thoughts of the heart which they have hitherto 
whispered to no ear ; and which, if they could nnd courage to 
repose in another, they could alone hnne themselves to do it 
when the kind familiar face, the sympathising feelings, and the 
encouraging accents of the friend, all combme to induce that 
confidence which is a blessing to the unhappy, when well and 
wisely placed. 

Amongst other errors, indeed vices, into which Philippe had 
been allured, was gaming : and gaming never rose to such a 
height in any country as it did in Paris before the Revolution. 
Great success at first had led him on. For a short time he 
made a brilliant figure ; devoted himself to a young lady of 
rank, who encouraged his pretensions whilst she fancied he 
was the distinguished personage he appeared to be in society, 
and broke with him for ever, as soon as the fickleness of 
fortune produced a change which could not be mistaken. The 
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effect which this instance of estimating his supposed riches 
more than himself had on his pride coidd not be described. 
The rank of the lady made it almost intolerable; for his 
respect for the aristocracy was carried far beyond what was 
natural in a man of a liberal education like himself, and was 
altogether inconsistent with those principles he was so much 
inclined to espouse. His mortification, therefore, was of a 
nature not easily to be subdued. One benefit, however, he 
derived from it: he for ever renounced gaming. His mother 
did not see him whilst these pains were fresh ; and he was 
beginning in some degree to recover his spirits when he came 
to visit her at Josselin, and to enjoy her society in a home 
that was new to him. 

It was not Ion? before Philippe evinced towards Annette 
the kindest affection; but so gradual was its progress it was 
never suspected by hb mother, and scarcely understood by 
himself, tul its root had taken a deeper hold than he would have 
desired in his breast. The lowliness of her birth, her dependent 
condition, and his own poverty and pride, were insurmountable 
obstacles to any thoughts of a closer connexion than that 
which already existed. Another thing also made him averse 
to love, even had Annette been of a station and fortune suffi- 
ciently elevated to make Philippe desirous of cherishing the 
feeling she had raised in his bosom. He had devoted his 
future views to those liberal sentiments then so fast gaining 
ground in France : and the liberty of an enslaved people, the 
^anny of kings, and the oppression which weighed down a 
country that was every hour preparing to do itself justice, 
were subjects for ever in his thoughts. 

Annette saw that something preyed upon his spirits ; and 
as he had communicated to his mother his recent disappoint- 
ment, and she had mentioned it to her adopted child, Annette, 
who knew nothing of the minuter circumstances, very natu- 
rally concluded that what had really been only a disappoint- 
ment of his pride was one of his affections. With the most 
perfect innocence, therefore, did she endeavour to soothe his 
wounded feelings with every little act of kindness in her power, 
and with the greater earnestness, because she felt there could 
be no impropriety in her conduct, when his heart was devoted 
to another. The knowledge of this supposed circumstance 
removed all her scruples, and gave a tone of confidence to 
their intercourse, that was speedily confirmed by Philippe, 
who, charmed with the interest evinced for him by a being so 
good, so guileless, and so sweet, confided to her, at last, all the 
secrets of his heart, all its cares, its repinings, and its spirit of 
restless and unconquerable ambition. 
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The knowledge of these matters would have rendered his 
mother unhappy : he did not, therefore, confide them to her; 
and he knew also, that many of his feelings and opinions 
would find no indulgence with her ; whilst the confidence he 
reposed in her adopted child relieved his own breast from the 
weight of uncommunicated cares, and injured the peace of 
no one who was dear to him. Of all the ties that can exist 
between the opposite sexes, this tie of confidence was the most 
flattering, the most endearing : with Annette it had the charm 
of the most refined commendation : it raised her in her own 
eyes, and created the emulous wish to act nobly, to deserve 
well ; since to be thus trusted, by a character so ^stinguished, 
so superior, as Philippe, was the highest compliment that could 
be paid to her understanding as well as to her heart. 

Philippe at length told her even the story of his mortifica- 
tion in Its true version ; that it was his pride, not his love, 
that had been woimded by the fair and highborn dame to 
whom he had devoted his attentions in Paris. Annette, after 
having been trusted with this great secret, could not help 
thinking how much he must value her to confide to her such 
a communication as this. To run the risk by the frankness 
of his avowal, in the warmth of his friendship, of being less 
esteemed by her. His sinceritv in the confidense atoned for 
all the faults that he confessed, and even raised him in her 
opinion ; and he saw that it did so with satisfaction ; for 
Philippe was jealous of his good name, and so valued the 
i^plause of the world, that, however inferior another might be 
to himself, he was almost as desirous of gaining the good 
opinion of the humble as to secure that of the highly-bred 
and nobly-born. I'he truth was he had a large appetite for 
praise, though, like his vanity, his weakness in this respect 
was nicely veiled. Such as we have described were the terms 
of intimacy on which he stood with Annette at the early part 
of their connexion. They lived under the same roof; they 
called the same being by the endearing name of mother; 
they had their meals, their walks, their pursuits, their feelings, 
almost their interests, in common ; nothing, indeed, seemed 
wanting but the natural bond to make them in reality the 
brother and sister they appeared to be in the eyes of all the 
world. 

But let us now speak of what they really were to each other. 
We will begin with Annette. She loved him, loved him more 
than life itself, yet with no selfish affection. She had not a 
hope that whispered to her most secret thoughts that she 
might ever become his. He was so above her, so removed 
from her sphere; yet she was not ignorant of the state of her 
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own mind : she was no self-deceiver. She knew well that a 
heart that had received such an impression as her own had 
cherished for Philippe, could never afterwards hope to find its 
happiness in an inferior object, could never admit another 
love. She knew that, in her feelings, he must ever be the 
same ; and though these had never been fostered by hope, 
yet she delighted to think she had sacrificed all her expecta- 
tions for him alone; and that henceforth, during life, she 
should treasiire within her own breast that secret passion 
which would be as a source of the most amiable affections. 

Such was the nature of Annette's most disinterested, most 
devoted attachment to Philippe. It is only women who can 
love without hope ; men never do so ; and though her feelings 
had unquestionably received their character of enthusiasm 
from those studies which had formed the day-dreams of her 
early years, yet there was no delusion of the imagination in 
the present instance : her feelings were no less real than 
romantic. Fancy might adorn with her vivid hues an affec- 
tion strong as this, but its place was in the heart, and there 
it knew no change. Fancy might lead her to see perfection 
in the object of her love, but it was the sincerity of that love 
which made her desirous to emulate such perfection. She 
wished to be goodness, kindness, sweetness itself, for the sake 
of Philippe ; the ardour of whatever is good or generous in 
affection wholly possessed her, and she thought only of her 
own happiness as secondary to his. 

Alas ! sensitive and amiable as she was, this very excess of 
feeling was a fault; since such a depth of love should be fixed 
on God alone. Months sped on in this romantic, this delightM 
intercourse at Josselin, where love, though it made no profes- 
sions, had nevertheless a tongue in every tone and look, to 
prove how needless is the declaration of the lips to speak the 
feelings of the heart. Weak is that love which cannot be told 
till it is spoken. 

At length the time arrived when Monsieur de Clairval was 
compelled to leave his mother to rejoin his regiment, then 
stationed in the neighbourhood of Paris. Madame was most 
unhappy at the idea of parting from her son ; Annette was all 
sorrow; nor did Philippe seem to feel less than herself. And 
though Annette had previously fancied he dearly valued her, 
yet it was not till the time of his departure approached that 
she felt fully persuaded she had indeed made a deep impres- 
sion on his mind. He now repeatedly told her how dear she 
was to him; that her kindness had contributed to his hap- 
piness, soothed his cares, and restored him to himself. He 
implored her frequently to write to him, as she would to a 
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brother; and declared that, having now known the sweet 
intercourse of the kindest, the purest affections, he could not 
bear their loss. 

She promised she would write to him ; that she would daily 
pray the Virgin and the saints to bless him ; and would do aU 
that she could to render his dear mother happy in his absence 
by every act of duty and affection. She did not promise to 
remember him, as sne felt that to forget him would be impos- 
sible. His time now became short : he had but two or three 
days remaining, and, ere he quitted Josselin, the good cur6 
and some of his friends insisted that, with Madame and An- 
nette, he should join a party of pleasure, which had been 
formed to visit the celebrated field where the battle of Trente 
was fought so many centuries ago. AU was arranged for the 
excursion ; and beiore we set out with the little family party 
from the cMteau, we must say something; of the Cur6 and his 
friends. 
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CHAPTER V. 

There abides. 
In bis allotted home, a genuine priest ; 
The shepherd of his flock; or. as a king 
Is stiled, when most affectionately praised. 
The father of his people. Such is he ; 
And rich and poor, and young and old, rejoice 
Under his spiritual sway. 

W0SD8W0&TH. 

The Cur6 of Josselin was a Monsieur Caradoc, a descendant of 
Caractacus. One of the sons of that celebrated British prince 
fled into Armorica, at the time of the conquest of Britain by 
the Roman arms, and it was from this royal exile that our 
good cur6 traced his descent. Monsieur Caradoc was a most 
worthy example of that class of men, the rural rectors, who 
were so cruelly persecuted and slaughtered during the revolu- 
tion. With the kindest heart, the most sincere piety, and a 
loyalty which proved unshaken in the severest day of trial, 
Monsieur Caradoc had a thousand harmless eccentricities, that 
were not only excusable, but became even respectable in him ; 
for no one could laugh, other than with the most perfect 
charity, at the little whims and peculiarities of a man so 
deservedly beloved as himself. He never forgot that in his 
veins ran the blood of the princes of Britain. He considered 
the patois, being the ancient language of the country, as far 
superior to the French tongue ; and deemed that no portion 
of all the habitable globe was to be compared to the dirty 
district in Bretagne, over which he had an influence that was 
truly patriarchal. 

His ideas of good manners were derived from the court 
of Louis the Fifteenth, where, when a young man, he had 
figured with some distinction as the favourite domestic chap- 
lain of a favourite nobleman in the royal household. Hence 
his notions of etiquette were of the most rigid order; and 
nothing shocked him more, or gave him a more fearful appre- 
hension of the imprudence of the young and beautiful reign- 
ing queen, Marie Antoinette, than when he was told she had 
cast off, as much as possible, the observance of all court rule, 
and all the etiquette of little things. He used to go about 
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Josselin in the long black drem of a churchman, but always 
wore with it a large three-cornered hat, instead of a black silk 
cap; the three-cornered piece of state having been that in 
which he made his appearance at Versailles, whilst state was 
observed even in the buckle of a wig or of a shoe. He had 
an aged housekeeper, quite of the old school, and who, in 
imitation of her master, whom she admired no less than she 
revered, was as ceremonious as himself, and kept all things in 
order both within and without his dwelling. In the latter, 
there was in the common sitting-parlour a high-backed chair 
of state, which was reserved either for the good cur6 himself, 
or for any guest of more than ordinary consequence, to whom 
he wished to shew especial respect. Madame de Clairval was 
always handed to this most distinguished post of honour, the 
chair having been, by tradition, once the property of the 
Duchess Anne, in her castle of Josselin. Having said thus 
much of the cur6, it remains but to add a brief notice of the 
two gentlemen who were to join the family party in the pro- 
jected excursion to the field of Trente. 

These were a Monsieur Duval and a Monsieur Delauney, both 
persons who had recently obtained some lucrative office at 
Nantes. The former was said to have done so by the exercise 
of his pen in the service of the Encyclopedia, Their public 
duties, connected with the imposts and taxes of Bretagne, had 
brought both these gentlemen to Josselin, where, with the airs 
of newly-conferred office, and the jargon of the new opinions, 
of whicn, though in a different way, they were both warm par- 
tisans, they not a little astonished and annoyed the simple 
hearted townspeople of Josselin. Yet, as persons holding 
office, they had claims to be treated with a certain de^ee of 
state and etiquette, at least in the opinion of the good cur6, 
who, by virtue of the blood of Caractacus, deemed himself by 
far the first person in the country, and therefore that he was 
in a more especial manner called upon to do the honours of 
the town to all strangers. Consequently he invited these two 
personages to join his projected party of pleasure, though at 
the same time, he considered their society as the least plea- 
surable that he could have met with for miles round. 

These gentlemen had formed their minds and modelled their 
manners according to the new state of things, being previously 
well prepared for such a work by the education and habits of 
their youth. This education had taken place in the years 
immediately preceding the reign of the unfortunate Louis 
the Sixteenth, when &e whole frame of society underwent a 
change. At that period no one seemed content in his place : 
all were desirous to be something they were not, — all turned 
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theorists. The statesman felt the ambition to unite in his 
person the character of the man of letters with that of tbe 
politician ; whilst the man of letters, who studied only a chi' 
merical philosophy, and was ignorant of mankind, wished 
to rule the world by the plans he concocted in his own little 
chamber next the sky, and had afterwards heard pronounced 
as infallible at the petit soupert of the savans in Paris, llie 
haul noblesse, who had ruined their fortunes by the luxury of 
the court, and had endeavoured first to retrieve them by 
gaming, making that vice a trade, and last, though not least, 
by that system of monopoly and selfishness which is the nurse 
of every evil passion, sold offices and preferments with a 
shamelessness mat at once irritated and disgusted the people. 
Nor were the farmers-general one whit behind them in tne Uke 
practices : there was but this difference — the former, who had 
squandered their fortunes, wished to retrieve them, in order to 
support their pride of ancient family in all its pomp and splen- 
dour; whilst the latter wished to gain opulence, in the hope to 
purchase for themselves those honours that had hitherto been 
confined to birth and family alone. 

The open profligacy of the court which, during the days of 
Louis the Fifteentn, the Regent, and the Duke de Choiseul, 
caused all these evils, had received some check since Louis the 
Sixteenth came to the throne. A foreign ambassador could 
no longer openly declare that a king's mistress was a personage 
to be quite as much consulted as a king himself. He could no 
longer be as reckless as the celebrated Count de Kaunitz, who, 
when he was reproached by a nobleman for losing his time, 
when he ought to have been negotiating, in plastering his face 
with the yolk of an egg, to take off the tan after a hard day's 
hunting, very coolly replied, — ** My dear sir, do I not come to 
Paris as much for my own pleasure as for the service of the 
emperor, my master? And what have I to do here but to 
please myself, the king, and the king's mistress? And don't 
you know all the ambassadors succeed best who have the best 
complexions?" 

Courtezans no longer went to mass in state, nor held their 
bedside levees, attended by cardinals, abbots, ambassadors, and 
bishops, kissing hands for preferment, as they handed a cup of 
coffee to the frail dispenser of such benefits on their knees. 

But though, since those days, manners had changed, morals 
were not much better. The same deeds were done, but in a 
new kind of way ; and the devil turned from the harlots, and 
got the philosopners to do his work, — answering their invoca- 
tions by pouring out upon them an unusual portion of his 
inspiration ; and leaving Voltaire among them to the extreme 
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verge of <dd age, and till he could no longer ipare such a tub 
ject from the regions below. The philosophers found out that 
vice was in herself ugly and hideously deformed, therefore they 
masked her, and threw over her a veil — the veil of sentiment. 
Having no hearts themselves, like poor and proud coxcombs, 
who delight to assume an appearance of wealth in which they 
are bankrupt, were for ever talking about the emotions and 
the feelings of the heart, — and thus filling their writings with 
the efiusions of their own sophistry, affectation, and conceit, 
thev gave rise to a jargon in which every vice was honoured 
witn the name of virtue. The most sacred duties of social life 
might be violated in any individual instance, so long as rege- 
nerating " the social order " was discussed at soirees, and settled 
in closets and boudoirs. 

So great was the change in manners and sentiments, that 
the inferiority of rank to talent was admitted by many of the 
nobles who had never before conceded the point ; and who now 
adopted with eagerness the opinions and schemes of the philo- 
sophers, which were calculated to involve in their establishment 
not only the destruction of all law and order, but that of these 
highborn and unhappy dupes. Dupes who were so soon afler 
repaid their patronage of the new opinions, by the roused 
passions of the multitude, as they hung them on the lamp- 
posts, shot and guillotined them, and paraded their heads on 
pikes about the streets. 

Some of the youthful noblesse, no less honourable and brave 
than their ancestors, desiring the good of their country, and 
willing to promote it, really felt the enthusiasm of virtue, the 
patriotism of a generous freedom, and too rashly and unad- 
visedly urged it on. Their impulse was sincere, but ill regu- 
lated ; and they speedily helped to fan the fire of discontent, 
and to heap the very pile which was destined to consume 
themselves ere the fatal flame of anarchy could be checked in 
the fury of its course. 

It was in the sophistry of the worst schools of the time that 
Monsieur Delauney, and his colleague in office, Monsieur Duval, 
had been trained to play a conspicuous part; and, though it 
was not at first suspected, they came into Britanny to try the 
spirits, and to assist in the work now going on, by the most 
active agency in every quarter — the work of spreading the re- 
volutionary doctrines of the day ; and of organising, secretly 
but surely, those dangerous tribunals and societies that were 
destined to have the most contaminating and fatal influence 
in all the larger towns. And, whilst these men questioned or 
denounced the hereditary rights of the legitimate proprietors 
of the soil, they managed to grow rich themselves in the de- 
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partment of finance that was immediately under their control. 
£k)th affected to be philosophers ; and, though they differed 
in their creed, each considered himself as the Plato or the 
Aristotle of his age. Perhaps it ought to be said of Monsieur 
Duval that he had no creed at all. He was a man of atoms 
and of nothing. All the world, and all that lived and moved 
in it, were, according to his opinion, the result of a fortunate 
and fortuitous combination of atoms. How the atoms were 
made, or who made them, he could not very well define ; and 
the grave and annihilation were one and the same thing with 
him. 

On the other hand. Monsieur Delauney acknowledged a 
sort of Pythagorean doctrine of futurity; and babbled much, 
not about green fields as Dame Quickly said Sir John Falstaff 
did at his departure, but about the^Elysian ones : probably the 
Champs £lys^es at Paris, near which he had lodged in a top- 
most apartment, might have possessed him with the notion. 
He upheld also a super-refined and abstract notion of virtue 
and religion; but utterly renounced that of Christianity; 
which he affirmed had been annihilated by Voltaire and his 
followers. Monsieur Delauney, therefore, advocated the 
genuine antique religion of Greece and Rome, where the 
gods, in themselves, in their actions, and employments, bore 
so marvellous a resemblance to the passions and frailties of 
men. He was wont to say that, with a great mind, it was 
absolutely necessary to have an object of sublimity to whom 
might be addressed the aspirations of the soul in prayer. His 
own favoured deity was Jupiter; but in this choice of a god 
his friend, Monsieur Duval, used to whisper behind his back 
that he had been in error, as he ought to have divided his 
devotions between Mercury, Bacchus, and Momus: for, if 
fame did him no wrong, his honesty was worthy of the first- 
named patron, his libations of the second, and his levity of 
the third; but Jupiter was his deity; and he was happy in 
the consciousness that he had converted his wife to the same 
august faith.* 

Monsieur Duval neither worshipped Jupiter, nor held the 
necessity of making a sacrifice of any animal, feathered or 
otherwise, to the gods of antiquity. He, like Marat, called 
for nothing but human heads; yet Marat's demand of one 
hundred and fifty thousand, so soon made the complacent 
theme of his arithmetic in his journal, which was circulated 
throughout France, was but a work of child's play compared 

• Let not the reader smile at this piece of extravagant folly: The 
writer has been told of such an instance having actually occurred in Eng- 
land. Even Jupiter is better than no god at au— the atheist's creed. 
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to the computation of M. Dtwal. In his system, nothing was 
to be done in the reformation of mankind without lessening 
their number above one-half. Philosophy had reckoned that 
it could not be less. The world must be reduced as much as 
it could be consistent with its ultimate regeneration on the neir 
systom ; leaving, in the interval between the birdi and the 
maturity of such a philosophical population, just as many 
heads safe on tJ^r shoulders, as might airect the working lum^ 
in the scheme. Mankind, Monsieur Duval held to be utterly 
evil; and that, in order to prevent crimes — prevention was his 
iavourito maxim — there could be found no means so effectual 
^s that of putting men beyond the possibility of committing 
them. Such were the general principles of these too great 
phUosophers, of whose progress in the work of refimrmation we 
vhall have occasion to specOL hereafter. We must now return 
to the party at Josselin. 

It was on a fine morning, in the month of June, when a 
covered conveyance with broad wheels, and drawn by three 
yokes of oxen, held together by haybands and ropes as their 
narness, drew up before the outer wall of the ch&teau, to 
receive the cargo destined to form the party of pleasure to the 
field of Trente, at that time a fEivourite place of resort both 
with priest and people; for the cross there erected, had ren- 
dered it very celebrated: some went to pray, some to sport — 
but all went. 

lu this yoked and oxen-drawn vehicle, which was called a 
coach by the simple household of Madame de Clairval, there 
sat Madame herself, Annette, Philippe, Monsieur le Cur6, the 
two Philosophers, and old Victoire, the housekeeper of the 
good man. Monsieur le Cur6 got in with some difficulty, so 
as to avoid disturbing the position of the cocked hat, by any 
unlucky corner of its projection coming in contact wiUi the 
outstretched archway of convass drawn over hoops that formed 
the roof of the conveyance. The seats for the company were 
ranged the one before the other, like those for rowers in a 
boat. The cur6 took his seat immediately before his old house- 
keeper, who would on no consideration have trusted him out 
of her sight to eat his dinner in the open air, nor could the 
dinner itself have undergone its spreading and completion 
without the aid of one who had for more than thirty years 
acted the part of high-priestess of good cheer at every feast in 
the neighbourhood, so universal were the fame and services of 
Victoire: she had now therefore stowed away baskets of viands, 
fruits, wine, and what not, for the repast, in the bottom of the 
coach. 

The two philosophers, who had no distaste for good cheer, 

VIII. X 
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considered Victoire's] baggage by far tbe most agreeable part 
of the entertainment. In a few minutes all was ready, all 
stowed and safe, wanting but tbe signal from Madame to set 
forward on the way. it does sometimes happen in France, 
that disputes occur about the precedency for places; more 
especially in the provinces, where the seats are onen taken by 
the number attached to them in the public vehicle itself. Dis- 
putes will sometimes arise, when such polite addresses as the 
following may meet the ear : " Monsieur, I am number four, 
and I must insist on your taking number six." — *< Madame, I 
was never number six in all my life. 1 could not submit to 
be other than number four, but — '* " But, Monsieur, I am 
booked for number four." — "Not booked for number four; 
but, Madame, I yield to a lady : you have made me number 
six." In the present case there was no danger of any disputes 
arising about precedency : the whole party was soon disposed 
of to their minds; and Gaspard, who on this occasion acted as 
postilion, raising and cracking a long whip which he carried 
more for ceremony than use, and that perfectly clanged in his 
announcement of departure, walked by the side of his cattle, 
and set the oxen and the lumbering niachine into motion, 
shaking and jolting the group within, in its stately progress 
towards the celebrated field. 

It was a lovely summer's morning; and, as the wagon got 
on very slowly, Annette and Philippe, impatient of restraint, 
soon quitted it, and walked on before. 1 ney were not sorry, 
also, to be rid of the company of the two philosophers, who 
had fastened on the cur6 in a vehement dispute, much in the 
same amicable manner that a couple of dogs would worry 
some poor stray sheep that was between them ; and so mystical 
was the method, as well as the matter of their argument, that, 
if they really understood what they meant themselves, it was 
more than did their hearers. 

However little the philosophers made themselves under- 
stood, it was not so with Philippe and Annette: they perfectly 
comprehended each other, though they had yet spoken scarcely 
more than half-a-dozen words ; but the kindly looks and tones 
which accompanied them possessed a language not to be mis- 
taken. They walked side by side, nor did they once feel the 
way weary ; indeed the country through which they had to 
pass was variegated with all the charms of woodland sceneiy 
— hill, river, and vale ; and the cheerful sun that broke through 
every cloud, or touched them with life and beauty, conveyed 
a feeling of cheerfulness to the spirits of Annette that she had 
not known till now, since it was decided she was so soon to 
part from Philippe. And now, as the gentle tones of his voice. 
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though few his words, so sweetly met her ear, and the smile 
on his lips gladdened her heart (for the smile spoke kindness 
and afifection), all the want of hope, all the uncertainty of the 
future, were disregarded or forgotten, and she felt, let whai 
would happen hereafter, she was at this moment happy : not 
a thought arose to disturb her breast with even the raintest 
touch of care. 

What miracles are reserved for the affections of the heart ! 
Annette had often passed this road before, but never till to-day 
did it appear to her so delightful, for never before had she 
gone over it whilst supported on the arm of Philippe. In 
a thousand trifling subjects of discourse did they beguile the 
way ; yet to Philippe they had a deep interest, and with An- 
nette every word had weight ; and was as exactly remembered, 
in the recollections she cherished of the day and the walk, as 
if they had been written down. To much that he said to her 
she did but answer yes. But her strong and artless affection 
spoke as she accented but that one word. It was spoken with 
a readiness which a woman's lips can alone express, when she 
is bent on obliging the bein^ she loves most in all the world. 

At length the party arrived at the well-known field of 
Trente. Though that field is not the most beauti^l scene in 
a country where so much of beauty may be found, yet there 
is in it a character peculiar to itself. In the midst of a desert 
heath, commanding an extensive view (as if to people the 
solitude with the memory of the noble and the brave, who 
once made it a living spectacle of all that was warlike and 
august), arises a stone cross, raised on a base of like material, 
wmch bears this inscription: — 

** A la M6moire perpetuelle de la Bataille des'Trante, que Mgr. le 
Mareschal de Beaumanoir k gaignte dans ce liea, Tan 1350." 

This cross stands exactly half-way between Josselin and 
Ploermel : it marks the spot near which stood in former times 
an ancient tree, known by the name of the Half-way Oak. 
Each of the towns beins in view, and the ground open and 
level, the place was particularly well adapted for the scene of 
that combat which has given to it a never-d3ang fame. 

At the moment the little party approached the spot, some 
clouds, that were slowly sailing along, threw their deep sha- 
dows over the broad expanse of heath that lay around, whilst 
a ray of sun shot directly on the cross itself, and illumed the 
distance that was seen beyond the far extending and sombre 
plain. In the same direction also appeared the valley, the 
winding river, and the imposing towers of Josselin; whilst in 
the opposite direction, in the midst of woods and gentle hills, 
arose the town of Ploermel. 

x2 
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One of tlie ancestors of the good cur6, a true soa of the 
hlood of CaractacuSy had been numbered among the heroes of 
the battle. The cur4, therefwe, considered himself as fiilly 
Entitled to take the lead in doing the honours of the field; and 
these he speedily set about performing, with the air of one 
who feels nis personal importance not a little concerned in 
the present subject of curiosity. Philippe, who had never 
before been at the field of Trente, at once frankly con^Bssed 
his ignorance of the place, and of the story of its &me. No^ 
thing could have been more agreeable to Monsieur le Cur^ 
than such a confession, as it gave him » ^11 license to be as 
copious and as instructive as he desired to be on the occasion. 
He at once, therefore, fastened on Philippe in the most deter- 
mined manner, and promised to tell him the story, all about 
the battle, afler they had taken their repast ; and in the inter- 
val, gave him all the local and curious information which he 
possessed. << We are now," said the Cur^, continuing his 
account of localities, *' exactly half way between the two towns, 
on the very spot where the body of the leader who fell in the 
battle was found covered with wounds^ ^id where was also 
found, by his side, the corpse of Arthur Caradoc, whose de- 
scendant I have the honoiir to be : he, too, was engaged m 
the ver}' heart of the fray, and he also met with a glorious 
death, and an immortal fame. The battle was altogether 
desperate-^there was no sparing the fallen." 

" Not to spare shewed an innate love of virtue," said Mon« 
sieur Delauney : *' a feeling which in such cases rises above 
all prejudice of education, and makes the most furious contests 
scenes of. virtue and of peace in reference to the soul." 

" It shewed, nevertheless, the evil and wicked dispositions 
of mankind," said Monsieur Duval; "and yet for thirty 
Englishmen and thirty Bretons to meet together to slaughter 
each other as fast and as furiously as they could, to decide at 
once their contest, evinces a spirit of philanthropic philosophy 
of which I should hardly have supposed the Middle Ages 
capable. The victors did well to mark the spot to posterity." 

•' They did well," said the Cur6, "to mark the spot with the 
emblem of a Christian ; since it was believed that the victory 
was gained in consequence of the prayers of certain holy men, 
enjoined to pray for the Bretons during the hours of the battle. 
To the Lord of Hosts, therefore, did they shew their thank- 
fulness by this emblem." 

" A temple to Bellona or Mars, I should have deemed more 
appropriate," said the Philosopher, who patronised the religion 
of the ancient heathens of Greece and Rome. 

"The Holy Virgin forbid !" said the Cure, crossing himself, 
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" tbat a Heathen temple should mark the victory of a Christian 
field." 

"That your Christian priests and your holy virnns," said 
Monsieur Delauney, with a sneer, " were ever nursmg fathers 
and mothers to the wealth of this world, and therefore the 
parents of strife, we well know: certainly, then, in every 
battle-field they have a right to claim an interest." 

''And it seems to me, ' continued Monsieur Duval, who 
followed the lead of his brother philosopher very willingly, in 
treating with scorn the church or in worrying the poor cur6, 
" the wisest part of your religion is, that permission which it 
eives to use fire and sword upon mankind in all cases concern- 
ing difference of creeds. I honour the pope and the inquisi- 
tion for the very judicious means they pursue in preventing 
the spread of heresy by their system of nre and fagot. I saw 
something of their method, a few years ago, when I was in 
Portugal. I congratulated myself with getting safe out of 
Lisbon with an unscorched skin and whole bones." 

''The means are of necessity severe," said the Cur6, not a 
little abashed at the theme upon which the two philosophers 
'bad now struck to torment him ; and, indeed, though a strict 
Catholic, in the faith of Rome, he was too kind-hearted and 
humane to feel any gratification in the horrors of the inquisi- 
tion . he, therefore, merely answered their remarks by meekly 
observing, " That^ by the wisdom of Providence, even from 
evil might arise good in the government of the church, as well 
as in the moral government of the world ;" and with this gene- 
ral observation he avoided all further debate ; and, wishing 
to have no more disputes, he hastened Victoire to prepare the 
repast for the party. It was soon spread out before them on 
the grass : cushions, brought from the wagon, formed their 
seats ; and the excellence of the good cheer which the old 
housekeeper had prepared for the collation brought even the 
two philosophers into a pleasant humour ; so that, when the 
repast was done, they jomed with Philippe in requesting the 
cur6 to tell his promised tale. He was nothing loath to do 
80 ; and, after a social cup or two of cheering wine, he thus 
began, to the delight of his auditors : — 
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THE DEATH-WOMAN OF BRITANNY. 

THE curb's tale. 

"It was about the year of our Lord 1350, ad we may learn 
from the inscription on the base of yonder cross, that the 
English (during the reign of their warlike monarch Edward 
the Third, who together with his son had achieved many fierce 
victories in France) carried their hostilities into Britanny ; 
and were so far successful that they gained a considerable 
footing in the duchy, and took part in the disputes respecting 
the titles of the two princes who each laid claim to the sove- 
reignty of this petty state. 

" A temporary peace was, however, concluded between the 
Bretons and the English, till it was at length disturbed by a 
feud among their chiefs, and Sir Thomas Dagworth, a knight 
alike famous in court and camp, was, in some hasty brawl, 
killed by the Armorican descendants of the ancient Britons. 
This so greatly exasperated the English that they took every 
opportunity of avenging the death of their leader ; and to sucn 
a height was their desire for vengeance carried that the country 
was ravaged far and near; corn-fields were burnt, or trampled 
down by horses ; woods felled ; towns set on fire ; and all these 
outrages effected in a manner so singular and sudden, so well 
contrived and subtle, that it was impossible the suffering in- 
habitants of the villages could be warned in time to find pro- 
tection against them. At length, Monsieur le Mareschal de 
Beaumanoir, a noble Breton chief, desirous to put an end to 
such outrages and cruelties in his native land, bethought him 
of an honourable expedient to effect it, and lost no time in 
attempting his purpose. 

" At this period, Bembro, an English knight, was stationed, 
with his men-at-arms, at Ploermel; — yonder town,** said the 
Cur6, pointing with his hand, " whose grey walls may yet be 
seen to raise their aged fronts as sternly as they did in the 
days of which I speak. Bembro, then, was in the castle of 
Ploermel, viewing with delight the feats of a jongleur^ and 
listening to the songs and tales of one of the wandering 
turgetors from Normandy, when a blast, thrice repeated, of 
the trumpet startled his ear, and rang through tower and hall. 
Ere he could inquire who it was that had arrived at the 
gates with so much pomp of sound, there entered one of his 
own people, calling aloud, * A truce ! a truce ! Room for the 
truce!' 
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" All drew back ; and, as a lane was made of knights, men- 
at-aims, churchmen, squires, pages, and guests, to admit the 
truce, there entered the hall, not fiiUy armed as a knight, 
hut hearing in his hand a white pennon, a man of noble pre- 
sence, who, with a stately step and an erect air, strode through 
the avenue of eager faces, and makine; neither sign of rever- 
ence nor pause, advanced at once, and stood before the dais, 
on which was seated the bold Bembro. 

*' On seeing the stranger, Bembro started, and as if involun- 
tarily, laid his hand on the haft of his dagger that he wore by 
his ode. The action was momentary, and ere he drew forth 
tlie weapon, he recollected the sacredness with which the 
person of the bearer of the white pennon was invested, and so 
mastered his feelings of rage that he gave no other vent to 
them than by exclaiming, * Ah ! Beaumanoir, the murderer 
of Sir Thomas Dagworth ! I would we were on a fair field, 
and that white kerchief there, which now is peace between 
us, on the ground, and that thou didst hold instead thy eood 
sword in thy hand ; then would we see whether the death of 
our noble English chief should pass unrequited.' 

''*Thy wish is sponsor to mine,' replied Beaumanoir, 
alluding, by the use of the word sponsor, to the custom of 
every knight, when sworn, having a godfather to his vows, 
like as at the baptism of the infant Christian. * Bembro, not 
mine the hand that slew thy chief; but thou hast taken a 
craven vengeance for his death on our people of Britanny. 
Yet, Bembro, thou art a true knight and a valiant : 1 there- 
fore fear thee not ; and, in proof that 1 trust thee, I am here 
without my harness, desiring none other protection than that 
which 1 bear in ray hand. With one of thy honour and know- 
ledge of the law of arms, I feel this slight piece of silken 
threads, that every wind can stir, is to me as my mail, and 
mailed band of Breta^e, for safety." 

'* < Holy Mary forbid,' said Bembro, crossing himself, * that 
I, who am a knight, should forget to respect the law of 
arms. Speak thy purpose, Beaumanoir: thou shalt not lack 
the heannfi:, nor such an answer as may satisfy thee from 
Bembro.' ^ . . 

. " ' Hast thou never,' resumed Beaumanoir, * heard learned 
monks tell,— monks who are wiser, I trow, in their stories, 
than these wandering clerks of Normandy, these turgetors,* 
he continued, glancing an eye of contempt on the minstrels 
that surrounded Bembro, and to whom the knight who spoke 
was no friend, — * have ye never heard, I say, learned monks 
tell how, on a time, in the dominions of his holiness the pope, 
and in his own city, there fell out a great quarrel between the 
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Romans and a neighboaring state, which was ended by ihe 
combat of three brothers on each side ; brothers in the bond 
of nature as in that of arms?' 

" * We have often heard the tale/ replied Bembro: * our 
holy father, the chronicler of Rennes^ hath tnany times told 
it, when we have, over our cups, said we liked a legend of 
battle between mortal men, rather than hear him tell one of 
St. Florent, who fought with devils and spirits, for whom we 
men of lattet times have no equal, arms. Well do we remember 
that story of the brothers who died in battle : the good chro* 
nicler of Rennes held them Worthy canonization in the 
church.* 

** * Then he held what was neither orthodox nor fitting in a 
Christian monk,' said the chief of the turgetors, whose Team- 
ing in telling tales had been sneered at, and who, therefore, 
was not sorry to have this little occasion to shew his sape>- 
liority to the chronicler of Rennes, in the presence of Beau^ 
manoir. ' Those brothers that the monk told of, who fought 
at Rome,-^honout'ed and reverenced be his holiness the pop^, 
now lord of it, and of all Christian cities, — those brothers were 
heathen hounds, may it please your knighthood; and no more 
worthy to be canonized than the soldan of Syria, who fought 
against the cross : they had gods of their own false church, 
and they had their virgin too, whom they worshipped— one 
Diana, their lady of Ephesus — that huntea boars and hares, 
like a second Saint Nimrod.* 

** This display of learning, great to bold barons and knights 
who, like Beaumanoir and Bembro, could neither read nor 
write, much raised the minstrel in their eyes, more especially 
when they found it was so considerable as to put the chro- 
nicler of Rennes himself in the wrong; and after some 
expressions of wonder and admiration, drawn even from 
Beaumanoir himself, at the correctness of the turgetor's clerk- 
ship in matters of history (notwithstanding he had made 
Nimrod as good a saint as any in the calendar, a common 
error in the ages of which I speak), the Breton chief once 
more turned to Bembro, and thus addressed him : — 

" * Even then, as did those brothers, would I propose to 
thee, noble Bembro, that we should end this quarrel between 
our people by a field of arms, to be maintained on each nde 
by an equal number, chosen among our knights and men-at- 
arms. And, whereas the heathen brothers had three on 
each side ; in this battle, we will have three times ten on ours 
in such a venture ; for heaven forefend that we should put 
such foul scorn on the chivalry and yeomanry of England or 
Bretagne, each being Christian, as to fancy that no more' 
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than three oii a side e<yuld be found fit and willing to main*" 
tain a passage at arms, that is to decide a quarrel so honour- 
able as ours, that can alone be settled by our blood. No, 
Valiant Bembfo, we will shew how much nobler is the warfare 
of Chiistian men ; and thirty men, and not three, shall bite 
the dust ere we cry victory for England, or conquest fcft 
Bretagne. Do you accept the combat of thirty?' 

'< ' I accept it as a brother in arms, with all courtesy and 
ihankd^' said Bembro, his face gleaming with the joy of the 
anticipated battle, like his own plumed helmet in the beam 
of a bright sun. * I accept it as a token of honour and good- 
will. Beaumanoir, you nave found a way, indeed, to make 
Qfl fHends. Our swords shall end our differences ; and let us 
now have none other than which of us can maintain the order 
€i the field longest, firmest, fiercest. Ho! there, fill the 
honour-cup. Give us metheglin : the brightest liquor should 
be pledged to the success of the brightest deed. The golden 
cop shall be pearled with the sparkling metheglin of Britanny : 
there is none better even in merry England, tnat land of good 
^Uowship in arms. Beaumanoir, 1 drink this to thee. I 
oocept thy challenge. Now do thou pledge me.' 

'* *■ First take up my gage,' said Beaumanoir, throwing 
down thd glove he had drawn fVom his hand; ' and as yon 
stoop to raise it I will drink a health to thine honour, as a 
true knight; and may God decide the right in the ooming 
field of thirty ! Where shall we meet ? ' 

** * At the Half-way Oak,* said many voices, as if by one 
spontaneous feeling that a battle, which was to be wa^ed 
between the chiefs of Josselin and Ploermel^ should be decided 
on the spot marked as being exactly half way between each 
town. 

" 'At the Half-way Oak, then,' said Bembro: * be it 
there/ 

" < And the time V said Beaumanoir. 

" * Three days hence, at sun-rise,' replied Bembro. 

" * Be it so,' answered the chief of the English. * Till then, 
Bembro, farewell. When we next meet we will try another 
Kind of courtesy; for this 1 thank you; and wish you a good 
thrift ere the dawn of that day which shall see the battle of 
thirty at the Half-way Oak.' 

" * Amen to that good wish,' said Bembro: * a soldier 
fights not the worse wr having cleared scores with heaven 
and holy church, and put all right with St Peter, so that he 
may not find any lack of Aree admission, if he passes on to his 
gates, through those of death, in a bloody field. Farewell, 
Beaumanoir: neither I nor mine will fail thee. Give him safe 
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conduct. Marshal the gallant Beaumanoir with all courtesy 
without the walls.' 

** Three days after this amicahle arrangement for hreaking 
each others heads as resolutely as they could, made between 
the Breton and the English chiefs, the sun was scarcely risen 
over town, tower, and hill, when there issued, by sound of 
trumpet, fbom the castle of Josselin, a goodly and a gallant 
band ; and one no less warlike from the fortress of Ploermel. 

The first was led by Beaumanoir in the proudest array. He 
was mounted on a horse, cream coloured, whose skin, where 
not hidden by his cumbrous housings, shone like satin, and 
reflected the light, whilst the ^aceful pawings of the animal, 
as he tost his head, shewed all the play and movements of the 
muscles and the limbs. Beaumanoir sat on his back, as if, like 
the Centaur, he had been a part of his steed. The animal 
seemed not so much to feel the weight of his sturdy rider, 
with his harness of plate and mail, his massive shield, and his 
own armour about the head and afore the chest, as he appeared 
to be sensible of and to share in the spirit of his master, and 
the glory of the day in which he was to bear a part. Though 
used to bridle and bit, he champed on the latter, neighed, and 
seemed Ho snuff the battle afar off,' as the war-horse, in Holy 
Writ, is said to do at the sound of the trumpet, * the noise of 
the captains, and the shouting.' 

There was, however, no noise yet ; for nothing could be 
better regulated, or more orderly and steady, than the manner 
in which Beaumanoir led forth his band. Not a man had he 
chosen but was one of renown ; and many had he displeased, 
because he could not exceed the number of thirty. On his 
right rode, helmed and plumed, as a banneret of high degree, 
G^offry du Bois, who had always sworn by God's teeth (for he 
swore afler the fashion of Edward the Third, king of England) 
that he would never cry quarter, if down in the field, before 
any of the shaggy goats of Britanny ; alluding to the goat's- 
skin dress of the common people, worn even yet in some of 
the more obscure districts of this country. 

The stately Baron of Tinteniac, not inferior to Beaumanoir 
himself in birth, though younger in military fame and knight- 
hood, was on the left-side of his bridle-rein. The baron, a 
Breton born, was on this occasion involved in the quarrel, as 
Sir Thomas Dagworth, his bosom friend, had been his guest 
on the day that he was slain ; and he had .been most fsdsely 
accused by the English of having connived at the treachery. 
He joined the Breton force therefore, on this day, to revenge 
his own injured honour. The rest of the party were all men 
of renown. 
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** On the other side the combatants were more mixed; — 
they consisted of English, Germans, and Bretons; for in con- 
sequence of the civil strife about the right of the Duchy, 
Breton frequently met Breton in the field of action. Amongst 
the first-named were Sir Robert Knolles and Sir Hugh Cal- 
Terley. The last was a knight of great fame, though he had 
long been a leader of the mercenary troops — the free bands 
of Gascony. Bembro, besides these distinguished captains, 
numbered amongst his party the Goliath of his day, who was 
in himself a host — the powerful Hulbit^e, a German by birth, 
bom in a camp, trainea from childhood to arms, being nearly 
seven feet in height, to which remarkable proportion a helmet 
and crest of more than usual elevation added at least another 
foot. Of a strength of limb, and a hardihood and a power of 
muscle, that gave an irresistible force to bis extraordinary bulk 
and height, Hulbit^e disdained common weapons ; and inva- 
riably went to battle armed with an iron mace or mall of 
twenty-five pounds in weight. Indeed, every one engaged in 
the contest had, on this day, the privilege to use what arms he 
pleased. 

" Such were the principal combatants ; and, as they rode 
out of Ploermel, the Prior of the Carmelites in that town and 
his brother monks drew up in a body to look on so goodly a 
band ere their departure, and to give them the blessing of the 
church. As the Carmelites were deemed of more than ordi- 
nary sanctity, many of the men gladly tarried a minute or 
two behind to receive a word of ghostly comfort before they 
encountered their enemies in the field. This occasioned some 
slight delay ; and Bembro, who was somewhat careless of these 
holy things, rode leisurely on before the rest. 

** As he drew near the gate of the town, the chief of the 
English band observed, sitting under the long and narrow 
archway to which the gates were affixed, a woman', who, by 
her red gite and her black head gear, he, in an instant, 
recognised as one of those persons, so common in the duchv 
in his age, who were generally known by the name of deatn 
women. They were so called from the circumstance of their 
being employed, in some of the superstitious practices of the 
country, in preparing the body of the dead for the burial. 
Such particular attendance by certain females set apart for the 
task is not wholly unknown even in our own day : in Ireland, 
more especially, women may still be found whose office it is to 
tend and mourn the dead. And in Egypt the ancient custom 
of a number of females being entirely devoted to such duties 
still exists: and they are caUed in to give their aid by the 
friends of the deceased, much in the same way as they are 
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described to have been by the prophet Jeremiah : ' Call for 
the mourning women, that they may come; and send fot 
cunning women, that they may come; and let them make 
haste, and take up a wailing for us; that our eyes may ran 
down with tears, and our eyelids gush out with waters.' 

" Such persons, from the nature of their employment, th^ 
distress of the moment in which they were called in to exei^ 
cise it, the depression of mind arising from the grief of 
those bereaved, and the solemnity of the occasion, were alto* 
gether fearful; and all things combined to produce in the 
i^icted that expectation of something bordering on the mar^ 
vellous, somethmg beyond this 'visible diurnal sphere,' so 
favourable to the purposes of credulity and superstition. It 
was, therefore, not at all unusual with the death-women in 
tuch moments to assume to themselves a prophetic character 
•—a power to foretel future events that would befal the near 
kindred of the dead, by the appearances of the body soon 
after dissolution. In England we retain, to this day, a similar 
superstition; when the nurses and the aged sibyls predict that 
if the joints of the hand and fingers of the dead do not soon 
•tiffen, another kindred in blood will speedily be called to his 
last home. To such a height were these superstitions carried 
during the Middle Ages, that there were certain females of this 
class who pretended they could tell, on the mere sight of a 
person, well or ill, if he were speedily about to be arrested by 
the hand of death. 

"The woman of this formidable order, who attracted the 
notice of Bembro as he rode on before his band, had planted 
herself in the very centre of the road, under the archway, that 
led beyond the walls of the town. Bembro desired her to 
move out of the path, or as his horse was very spirited, he 
could not pass with safety to herself; and the animal, fiery 
and apt to start, reared at the sight of her ; but she seemed 
not to pay the least attention to his bidding. Bembro then 
tried to pass forward; but the horse started a second time, 
and then shook, as if in terror of some object that was before 
him. 

"*Move, woman, move!* said Bembro, * or you may meet 
a fall.' 

" * I shall meet with no fall,' she replied, dryly; * but you 
will. Bembro, you go forth now, gallant and trimmed; and 
the plume on your helm waves as free and looks as white as a 
seamew's wing, as he flies to the land before the face of the 
coming storm — the storm that drives him far from shelter. 
But you go forth to meet danger, not to fly from it; and soon 
shall that plume be red with blood, and the head over which 
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it waves, and all the goodly arms you bear, and tke plate on 
your breast, that shines like the river when the sun is up at 
noon-day, these shall all be soiled* and broken, and battered, 
and torn, and he who owns them shall lie low in the dust. 
Bembro, this is your hour, and the hour of fate to the 
Snglidi.' 

<<*Eaven of hell!' cried the enraged chief, <ban not me 
with your croaking; let me pass on." 

" 'You shall not pass on till you hear the prophecy of 
Merlin,' said the Death- woman ; for the name, fame, and pro- 
pliedes of Merlin were at this period almost as well known in 
britaany as in Wales. 

* Thirty shall meet at the oak tree; 
Thirty to greet them there shall be; 
The oak shall stand, the English fall. 
And a bloody field shall cover all/ 

" Even Bembro, bold as he was, felt a chill, a something 
that was as much allied to fear as one so brave could feel, as 
the ominous, high, and shrill tones of the Death-woman of 
Britanny screamed these prophetic lines in his ear at the very 
moment he was about setting off for the battle. But he would 
not acknowledge such a feeling even to himself. * Woman or 
witch!' he cried, ' for witches, having a devils spirit in them, 
I hold to be no longer women, thou hast screeched in my 
ears sharper than the piper; thou hast startled mv horse, — 
but, hark thee ! do not startle my men. Keep thy unholy 
chant within thy lips : not for worlds would I hieive this pro 
phecy of Merlin be called up at this moment to dispirit my 
people. I would my tongue had been blistered ere it spoke 
the word that gave consent to meet Beaumanoir at the Half- 
way Oak. Any field would have suited as well as that heath, 
where stands that accursed tree.' 

" * None other would have suited as well,' replied the Death- 
woman; 'none other would have been permitted to thee, 
since 'tis there lies death and doom. Merlin never made 
false prophecy.' 

" ' Well, keep this within thy own lips, and I fear not,' said 
Bembro; * but prithee say it not to my men.' 

" * Give me gold, then, give me guerdon!' cried the woman, 
extending the open palm of her hand. 

" ' I have not a doit about me,' said Bembro. 'lealled for 
my sword and shield this fair morning, and not for my pouch 
of gold.' 

" *Then I will not hush,' replied the Death- woman; *for 
this denial is but the shift of a niggard's heart to save his 
coin.' 
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" < Speak, then, and a curse be upon your tongue!' ex- 
claimea the passionate Bembro. * Let me pass on. We will 
yet win the field, and bring our heads back upon our shoulders, 
m spite of all the witches and their foul and railing prophecies 
in Britanny. Let me pass on !' 

" She instantly drew back, raised her arm, and exclaimed 
to him, * Pass on, Bembro, pass — ^but never more return! 
and the hand which thou hast kept close to me this day shall 
lie open, and stark, and cold, ere night. Ere the sun ^oes 
down upon the earth I will see thee once again, lind thou snalt 
see me; for am I not the death- woman who am destined to 
stretch thy body and make straight thy limbs at the Half-way 
Oak?' So saying, she turned away; and as the bold band of 
Bembro passed on, following his steps under the archway of 
the gate, she caused even the giant frame of Hulbit6e to feel a 
thrill, as she continued to repeat, in high and shrill tones, the 
prophecy of Merlin. 

'^ It was yet early day, though the sun was fully risen, when 
the two opposed bands met on the wild and desert heath in 
whose centre rose that solitary oak, so old and so decaying, 
that it was considered to be of sufficient antiquity to have 
seen the rites of the Druid worship, for which the people of 
Gaul were so celebrated : a form of worship that was held 
sacred by the Armoricans, and who maintained it, with their 
priesthood, long after their ancestors had quitted Britain, and 
fled before the victorious Roman arms. Many a wild tale, 
many a legend, was attached to the Half-way Oak, and many 
a superstition was connected with it. 

* * Bembro and his band arrived first on the field. The chief, 
observing that there was somewhat of a downcast look in 
Hulbit6e, and that he carried his mace low as he entered on 
the eround, instead of giving it a flourish or a whirl round his 
head, as he was wont to do in setting foot on a battle-field, he 
determined to address his followers, and cheer them on to the 
contest. For this purpose, after ranging them in the form of 
a semicircle, on the Ploermel side of the Half-way Oak, he 
made his horse fall back, and halted under the shadowy 
boughs and the far-extending branches that still bore them- 
selves aloft, though the arms and boughs of the tree near the 
lower part of its enormous trunk had been lopt, broken, and 
stolen by many a peasant for fuel, and many an idle youth for 
sport. 

'' From this spot Bembro addressed his band ; and with the 
rough, and passionate, and energetic speech, that was natural 
to him, had so far wrought on their spirits that they became 
greatly roused and eager for the contest, when a raven. 
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hitherto unperceived, that had seated herself among the more 
interior houghs, flew upward, and immediately after perched 
on a withering hranch that rose directly ahove the head of the 
chief who was speaking, and hegan that ominous croaking 
which even Bemhro himself deemed ill-timed. 

" * I would I had an arrow,' muttered Hulhit^e : * my mall 
is useless against yonder hlackhird of the devil 's cage, that he 
has now let slip to sing his death-psalm to us ; and the foul 
hird would take wing, did I approach the tree and aim a hlow 
at him, though he is not ahove my reach or my grasp. He is 
as a trumpeter to-day to that death-woman's song ; she who 
howled out the prophecy of Merlin as we passed the harhican 
gate. May the devil fly away with me if I do not aim a stone 
at her!* 

" So saying, Hulbit^e for a moment dismounted, took up a 
large stone that he found near the spot, aimed it well with his 
giant strength and arm, and struck the hird on the hreast. 
The creature instantly rose unharmed ; and as if pertinacious 
in its omen of evil, croaked hoarsely again, then turned away, 
and with outstretched and flapping wings flew over the field, 
in the direction towards Josseun, passing in its flight above 
the heads of Beaumanoir and his men, without uttering a 
sound. 

** ' Curse the hird !' said Bemhro, who had attentively wit- 
nessed the whole scene : * that raven's note has drowned the 
speech of a sworn knight ; and has struck fear into the souls 
of my men more than 1 have had the power to raise in them 
a feeling that should enable them to send terror at the point 
of their lances to the ranks of the enemy. But this must not 
be. Friends, knights, and men-at-arms I stand to your post ; 
and, when I give the war-cry, follow me to battle ; — yet hold ! 
may not all these evil omens be sent to shew me that I am in 
fault? I have neglected a principal duty: it may not even 
yet be too late to remedy it.' So saying, he set spurs to his 
horse, crossed the field, and rode up alone to the head of 
Beaumanoir 's band, crying, 'A truce, gallant chief! a truce, 
brave men !" and lowering his sword in token of his purpose, 
he reined up his war-horse and came, face to face, to the leader 
of the Bretons. 

** ' Beaumanoir,' he said, * we have this day engaged to meet 
in combat, to decide the quarrel of our people, without having 
previously asked the permission of our several princes. This 
18 contrary to the law of arms. What must we do V 

**'E'en risk the consequence,* replied Beaumanoir : 'itis 
now too late for such consideration, though the objection is 
sound and valid; and we may not decide a quarrel of our 
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people without such permission.' He pausedi and hifl coub- 
tenance fell as he mused; but in another moment the cloud 
passed away, and his face brightened up once more as he ex- 
claimed, with hasty joy, * There is yet a way — a way yet <^en 
to us ! We will this day prove in battle, as at a toumay at 
outrance, which has the fairest mistresses, the merry n^en of 
England, or the swart knights of Bretagne.' 

^' ' Be it so,' said Bembro. ' I am a married man, and my 
wife is none of the fairest, nor of the youngest, may be ; for 
fhe has ten years the better of me, is grey-headed, and hat 
an eye like a coal kindling into flame ; yet, nevertheless, in a 
matter of quarrel by way of arms, I will maintain her youth 
and beauty with sword and buckler ; and prove it to be more 
rare and excellent than all the pale-faced, blue-eyed, and £dr- 
haired daughters of England. Beaumanoir, I thank thee for 
having thus by thy courtesy saved me harmless in duty to my 
prince, and preserved me from all stain in a matter of honour ; 
for who could endure to look on such a field, and turn his back 
on it unfoughten V 

'''Not I, by St. David!' cried Beaumanoir (David, always 
sainted by the Middle Ages, having probably been brought 
to mind by the sight of Uulbit6e) ; ' and,' cpntmued he, 'whilst 
I see your Goliath yonder, with his iron head-feller, worse 
than a weaver's beam, in hand, I could not but thirst for the 
fray. We will see if there be not some man in our party able 
to contend with him, to capture him, and who may stand a 
chance to try the weight of his mall on the conquered giant's 
own pate. Bembro, we lose time in prating. Ride safely 
back to your men ; and, in return for this courtesy of par- 
lance, give me a brief space to say a few words to my people, 
and to form them into battle array ; and then for the onset.' 

** ' Be it so, Beaumanoir,' cried Bembro : 'our swords must 
exchange the next courtesies between us ; they have a tongue 
that is stinging. May God decide the right! Farewell, 
Beaumanoir.' 

" Bembro rode back. There was deep silence in his band 
as the opposite leader addressed his men. Another ten 
minutes saw the front of each party formed. The trumpet 
sounded the onset. Cries of 'For Bembro, for St. George, 
for England!' — 'For Beaumanoir, for St. Cornelius, for Bre- 
tagne !' rose as in one choral peal of battle. The blast of the 
trumpet; the shaking of the ground under the chargers* feet; 
the flashing of helmet, hauberk, and shield ; the glancing of 
swords, the gleaming of spears, the waving of streaming pen- 
nons, and the terrible clang and crash of horse, horsemen, 
armour, lance, and shield, as they met, — all spoke that deadly 
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and determined spirit which had burst forward with a bound 
of such energy to maintain the mortal strife. It was too 
furious to be lasting. Fierce and bloody was the contest — fatal 
its close. There was combat on combat — man opposed to man. 
Breton and English, foreigner and native, in this deadly field. 

'* Beaumanoir, exhausted with fatigue, wounded, and drip- 
ping with blood, for he had been struck by a lance, that found 
an entrance between the gorget and the plate that covered his 
breast, was retiring for a moment from the field to drink, when 
G^ofiiy du Bois, who never admitted the least pause between 
victory or death, cried aloud to him, by way of reproach, 
'Drink thine own blood, Beaumanoir, and thy thirst will 
cease!' Angered by the taunt, the chief returned, with un- 
slaked and parching thirst, to the battle, and there renewed 
the combat with such an undaunted spirit that terror and 
dismay followed his steps. The English stood firm ; but, at 
last, tneir ranks were broken ; and the men of Bretagne finally 
triumphed at the battle of thirty. 

"It was evening; — the victorious Bretons had retired from 
the field, determined on the morrow to visit it again to seek 
out their dead, to whom the monks of St. John of Josselin were 
to afford Christian burial. Leave was granted to the few remain- 
ing English, to whom quarter had been given, to do the same 
by their own slain on the next day. All were spent with con- 
test, loss of blood, and toil ; and even the conquerors found it 
work enough at this time to remove their wounded from the 
field, and were glad of the pause for the night. In the inter- 
val they left guards at certain distances from each other, on 
the outskirts of the field, to prevent the possibility of any 
approach to the dead, for fear of plunder ; since in a battle 
that had been entirely one of honour, fought for love, so they 
termed it, after it had been put on the ground of which had 
the fairest mistresses, all pillage of the slain was strictly for- 
bidden. No bold peasant, indeed no mortal creature, dared 
be so hardy to attempt to pass the outpost till all the rites of 
the morrow should be accomplished in relation to the dead. 

" It was evening ; — the sun was sinking amid heavy clouds, 
whose edges were streaked with so deep and dun a red, that 
it resembled in colour the blood which had on that day been 
so copiously poured forth from many a bleeding body and 
yawnmg wound. The heath, once more left to solitude and 
silence and the dead, shewed one vast extent of purple ; whilst 
the low and grey mist, just rising and gathering around it, 
appeared in the twilight as a melancholy presage of the coming 
darkness. Yet even now the sun darted some gleams of de- 
parting light ; and with one of these the topmost boughs and 

VlII, Y 
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the bare branches of the bald-headed oak was of a safiron 
glow, whilst the lower portions of the tree, and its tortuous 
and decaying trunk, remained in shadow and in gloom. That 
tree, and hour, and field, present a scene of no vu%ar interest. 

'* On the withered branch of the old oak is seen something 
black that seems immovable. At length it stirs ; a wing is 
raised and flapped, — it is a raven that thus broods and stirs. 
Beneath the oak (though not any one of the sentinels, as he 
paced to and fro on his watch, saw a living creature pass near 
nis post to the field) — yet beneath the oak kneels a woman. 
Her gite is red, her head-gear black. She leans over a body, 
and IS busied in unclaspmg the helmet and removing the 
gorget from the breast. 'He is dead,' she mutters, 'dead, 
quite dead.' 

'' A low and inward groan, that came from the chest of the 
warrior over whom she was stooping, seemed to contradict 
her conclusion. 

'' She tears off the helmet, casts it from her, and next pro- 
ceeds to loosen the bacinet, or steel cap, always, at this period, 
worn under the helmet in touniament or battle. The head, 
now bared, presented to her eager and anxious view the 
features of Bembro. He was still living, but mortally wounded. 
Speechless. He had, in this condition, been left for dead upon 
the field. 

" Freed from his bacinet, he looked up, gave a wild and 
wondering glance around him, and then riveted his eye upon 
the woman who had thus released him from the encumbrance 
of his armour. His lips moved, — no speech came ; yet he 
seemed to recognise her. His mouth was open, the jaw being 
slightly fallen. 

** She looked upon him fixedly : * Did I not say that I 
would see thee again, Bembro? — Did I not promise that I 
would meet thee yet once more under the old oak tree? But 
thou canst not say yes to me. Thy lips are black and parched 
as the green earth that the lightning has withered in its stroke. 
I will give thee drink : thou shalt not die in the agony of thy 
unslaked thirst.' So saying, she caught up the helmet, and 
carrying it to a little rivulet that was near, filled it with water 
and brought it to him. To make him drink was impossible : 
she therefore threw the water over his face, and, as well as 
she could, moistened his lips with some that she took up in 
the palm of her hand. 

** Bembro looked at her again. His eye had in it no fierce- 
ness, — it would seem, by the mildness of the glance, as if he 
thanked her for tliis deed of charity done to a dving man. 

'< * Did I not say,' continued she, * that I would stretch thy 
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limbs, and lay tby head on the death pillow, after the battle 
thou wert on this day to maintain for the English quarrel ? 
But it was not fated that the sword of the English should pass 
unbroken on the ground of Bretagne. Bembro, I did thee 
wrong this morning, when I did suspect thee of the miser's 
cunnmg to save his coin. Thy page, whom I met after I had 
parted from thee at the barbican gate, — thy page told me 
that thou didst take with thee to the battle neither gold nor 
silver, but only thy sword and shield. I did thee wrong : I 
owe thee a recompense ; nor shall it be left unpaid. Bembro, 
at thy burial no eye shall weep, no lips shall wail like mine; 
and I, too, will pray for the repose of thy soul more truly than 
the monk who gives his prayers for coin. And if thou art not 
buried under marble in the church, but, as the bed of thy 
last sleep, under the sweet green earth, my hand shall plant 
the rose above the sod that wraps thy clay, and no rank weed 
shall grow there, nor any noisome herb ; for thou wert a brave 
chief, and didst merit a better fate than to be slain by our 
wild men of Bretagne in so focdish a quarrel.' She paused, 
and then continued — * Dost thou think of God and our Lady 
now? If thou dost, look up.' But what is this? Thy eyes 
are fixed — thy cold hand falls. Holy Virgin, he is gone !* 

" Bembro was, indeed, a corpse ; so weakened by loss of 
blood that his fiery spirit had stolen out of life without even 
the efibrt of a sigh, 

" The death*-woman of Britanny performed her promise to 
the letter. She straightened and composed the body, threw 
over it a cloak she had taken from another of the slain, and 
sat her down to watch, till the hour the moon should rise and 
gild with melancholy lustre the top of that old tree that had 
so lately reflected the beams of the setting sun. Her duty to 
the dead she deemed demanded no less a time for watching ; 
and as she sat wrapped in her gite of red, and looking down 
with a pitying eye upon the body of the once brave, but now 
powerless Bembro, she continued, from time to time, to mutter, 
in tones something like those of a low chant, the doom of that 
fatal field, so many ages before prophesied by Merlin : — 

* Thirty shall meet at the oak tree, 
Thirty to greet them there shall be : 
The oak shall stand, the English fall» 
And a bloody field shall cover all.' ** 

Here the good cur6, not a little exhausted by the exertions 
he had made to tell so long a tale with feeling, paused, as 
Victoire handed to him a cup of wine, to cheer his spirits after 
the effort ; the good housekeeper, at the same time, observing, 
he had talked almost as long as he preached on a festival day 
in one of his own sermons. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Lore is a smoke raised with the fume of sighs; 
Being purged, a fire sparkling in lovers' eyes ; 
Being vexM, a sea nourish'd with lovers' tears ; 
What is it else ? A madness most discreet, 
A choking gall, and a preserving sweet. 

8HAK8PBRB. 

Having given our readers the curb's tale, with which we hope 
they may he as much amused as were the good man's auditors, 
we shall not detain them with the party of pleasure at the 
hattle -field, hut shall rather return to the hero and heroine of 
our narration, more especially as the former is ahout to hid 
her farewell. 

Philippe, though neither his pride nor his fortunes would 
have allowed him to think of a union with Annette, neverthe- 
less, hy her unalterable kindness, her sweetness of disposition, 
and her aflfection for him, too artless and too strong to be dis- 
guised, had received an impression as deep as his heart was 
capable of feeling for any woman. In short, next to himself, 
he really did love her more than all the world. Pleased with 
her society, confident in the rectitude of her mind, and 
charmed by having inspired in her such a strength of affection 
as he had never before witnessed in any other woman, he had 
the weakness, and in a man it was something worse than 
weakness, to indulge in what his fashionable friends at Paris 
would have called a liaison with her. This, though perfectly 
innocent, was without aim or end; and could, if long continued, 
lead only to great misery to one or both of them ; more espe- 
cially to Annette, who did not go abroad in the world, as he 
was like to do, to wear off any painful impression ; and who, 
having no caprice of temper, and a strong and deep power of 
feeling, was certain to be constant to any object upon whom 
she placed her affection. 

During the whole of their intercourse, the progress which 
had been made in the heart of either was silent but certain. 
They had never talked of love, yet both felt and understood 
they loved. Had Philippe been other than a vain and selfish 
man, when he saw the state of her affections, and knew that 
he could never make her his own, he would have shunned 
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rather than have sought an intercourse so fraught with danger. 
But it was to him a source of gratification. It flattered his 
vanity, it soothed his cares, it suited his convenience, and it 
harmonised with his own inclinations: he never, therefore, 
gave a thought as to what might he the ultimate consequences 
of such an intimacy to her. Indeed, her happiness never 
crossed his mind : he thought only of his own ; and contented 
his conscience, for at this period he was not without one, 
with saying to himself that he had never made her any decla- 
ration. 

But it might have heen asked, was it no declaration when, 
on every occasion, he gave her to understand, by the most 
delicate and devoted attentions, that he preferred her to all 
others ? Was there no declaration in confidence reposed and 
confidence gained, in being always by her side, sitting in 
silence and gazing upon her, or in the softened tone of his 
voice whenever he addressed her, and the tenderness of the 
eye and of the manner whenever he did but look upon her? 
Was there no declaration in all these things ? and may a man 
silently possess himself of the heart of a woman, rob her of 
her peace, and no harm done? We must now relate an 
instance of their meeting before he quitted Josselin. 

There was an ancient terrace, near the castle, that com- 
manded a beautifiil view of the river and of the surrounding 
country. It had in former times been magnificent, but was 
much gone to decay from the neglect of many generations. 
With Annette, however, it was a favourite spot ; and she had 
adorned it with many beautiful plants and flowers that she 
trained and nurtured with the utmost care. 

It was here that Philippe took the opportunity to join her 
in order to bid her adieu ; and whilst they walked arm in arm 
together, for some time both were silent; for her heart was 
too full for speech, and in his, nature was at that moment 
stronger than art, stronger even than the sin that most easily 
beset him, his usual selfishness ; and he did think of her hap- 
piness as he urged her to write to him, and to console his 
cares at a distance as she had done when near him, and saw 
the sincerity that beamed in her youthful eye as she assured 
him that she would do so with the greatest pleasure. The 
thought crossed his mind that such an aflection as hers was 
beyond all price, and might have made him happy, even 
without the indulgence of the dream of ambition, had his 
fortunes been such as to allow him to wed a humble and 
portionless girl like herself. The conviction came so home 
to his bosom that, wholly unpremeditated, he said as much ; 
and said it in the sweetest manner; whilst the slight altera- 
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tion in his voice, the tremor which accompanied it, shewed 
how truly the lips kept pace with the heart; and the " Fare- 
well, my dear Annette ! I shall always love you," were words 
of themselves sufficient to fix his image for ever in her 
mind. 

Not a word, however, was said to lead her to helieve that 
Philippe would perform for her one of those miracles o£ love, 
which a lover can alone achieve when he determines upon 
conquering all obstacles opposed to his choice. But she was 
content. She had never indulged hope; and she thought 
much too humbly of herself to fancy that her own personal 
merits were of sufficient worth to outweigh all the disadvan- 
tageous circumstances of her birth and station. Yet, strange 
contradiction, her own heart told her that no one would make 
him so happy as she could make him, since no one loved him 
so well. He took a most affectionate leave of his mother, 
wrung the hand of Annette, in silence, as they parted, and 
with an air of deep dejection, and often looking back to wave, 
a^ain and again, his hand, crossed the drawbridge of the old 
chdteau, and rode slowly from its gates, and then, setting 
spurs to the animal's sides, dashed on, as if determined, by a 
sudden effort, to tear himself from the spot 

We must now speak of Annette. To do so is necessary, as 
in the simple narrative we have to relate so much arose from 
what passed in the hearts of the parties. It is a history of 
feelings that we have to record. Such often makes up the 
story of a woman's life ; but not so frequently that of a man's. 
He is more readily swayed by external circumstances. He 
calculates on future events ; she is actuated by present emo- 
tions. After Philippe was gone, Annette clung to the recol- 
lection of him with that vividness and pertinacity of memory 
which at length rendered her thoughts of him as one idea. 
This state of mind, under exciting circumstances, often falls 
into that species of derangement called monomania. Perhaps 
it is no very incorrect opinion to consider even the most 
rational character who unhappily comes under the influence 
of one idea, as being imbued with a tincture of insanity. 
Certain it is that such a pre-occupation of the mind connects 
itself with all surrounding things. So it was with Annette. 
When she arose in the morning her first thoughts were of 
Philippe. Her first prayer was for him ; so was her last, ere 
she slept ; and she saw him and spoke to him nightly in her 
dreams. Her walks were no longer solitary, for she took 
those she had so oflen taken with him ; and the vivacity of 
her recollections brought him always to her side. Had she 
been in a strange place it would have been the same; for 
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then her ima^nation would hare pictured to her what would 
have heen his impressions concerning it, for there is no 
ahsence in the fond heart. If she worked, it was some trifle 
to send to him. If she took her seat in her little turret 
chamber, and read any of her old favourite books, that 
delighted her fancy with the chivalrous times of Bretagne, 
she invariably found something in every good, brave, or noble 
personage she read of to remind her of Philippe ; so that even 
studies, the most opposite to all such as were calculated to 
soften the mind and to nurture its prepossessions, did never- 
theless with her but assist to fix the more firmly its one pre- 
dominating image. 

But her great delight, the joy of her life, was to receive 
letters from him, and to answer them. He seldom wrote to 
bis mother; for, as Madame de Clairval was indolent, she was 

flad to have the task of a regular correspondence between 
erself and her son carried on by the medium of messages and 
remembrances sent through Annette. For some months the 
correspondence thus continued. Philippe's regard appeared to 
have known no change, and hers for him it was impossible to 
doubt Not a day, not an hour did she delay to answer him. 
All her pursuits, her business, gave place, if a letter were to 
be written to Philippe. The best and the noblest feelings 
flowed from her artless mind to her pen, as she thus indulged 
in the happiness of talking to him at a distance ; and, almost 
unconsciously, she laid open to him all the feelings of her 
heart. And having nothing of design, no sinister plans in 
view, she was conscious of no wrong, of nothing to conceal : 
the kindness of her disposition, therefore, led her to speak of 
her regard for him in all the warmth and holiness of her purest 
and sincerest affections. One thing at length struck her as 
remarkable in the letters of Philippe. It was that, though at 
this time Paris was beginning to he greatly agitated by public 
events, and to feel the first shocks of that moral convulsion 
which was destined so soon to deluge her streets with misery 
and bloodshed, Philippe was particularly cautious and reserved 
in speaking of any persons or matters at all connected with 
these events; nor was he less reserved respecting himself. 
In the most vague way, he admitted he had views, or that he 
entertained expectations and was not without hopes ; but all 
these indefinite expressions about himself, did nothing more 
than give birth to the most anxious conjectures, without in 
the least satisfying them. It was, Annette thought, very 
strange that Philippe should thus write to her, who, as his 
adoped sister, possessed his confidence; but she had yet to 
learn that the confidence of worldly minded men is always 
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guarded; that even with the most intimate friend it never 
wholly relies on the honour of the heart. 

This little change, this first indication of something kept in 
the shade, pained Annette more than it did Madame de 
Clairval ; for though she loved her son, and her kindness was 
habitual, yet her sensibility was not lively: it required a 
great matter to rouse it and to call it forth; and though, pos- 
sibly, she did not herself suspect the motive, yet she was glad 
to be spared any communications that would oblige her to 
make the effort of considering ; that might draw upon her the 
responsibility of becoming an adviser to her son in some 
matter of deep import. Indolent persons dread whatever calls 
upon their exertions, either mentally or bodily ; they willingly, 
therefore, shun that trouble which their own sense of duty 
would compel them to take, if the thing requiring exertion 
was once fairly laid before them. It was not so with Annette. 
Her wish to be satisfied would have arisen from a desire to be 
serviceable to Philippe in any matter in which his present 
or his future welfare was concerned : she had no idle curiosity ; 
and anxious though she felt on the subject of his reserve, 
yet she liked not to intrude upon his confidence. Neverthe- 
less, her sensibility was even morbidly acute to whatever con- 
cerned Philippe ; so that this little change in his conduct gave 
her a degree of pain she could not suppress. " Oh, could he 
read my heart!" she would say, "could he know how entirely 
it feels for him — the interest it takes in all bis concerns — he 
would not withdraw his confidence, he would not fear to trust 
me! — shall I tell him so? No!" she would add, with a sigh, 
" I will not, I will never intrude on him : I will never draw 
from him that which he would wish to conceal:" so truly deli- 
cate were all the feelings of her artless mind in every point of 
her most sisterly connexion. 

About this period there was also another cause of chagrin 
in store for her. Philippe was now longer ere he answered 
her letters than he used to be. Yet he seemed consious that 
he was to blame in such neglect, for when he did write he 
made many plausible excuses; and not for worlds would 
Annette have allowed herself to doubt any one of the pretexts 
he was pleased to assign for his negligence : so eager is affec- 
tion to believe whatever it desires should be true ; and she 
never for a moment fancied he could be changed, because 
there was no change in herself. 

At length the time approached when, at the desire of his 
mother, Philippe was to pass a month at Josselin. Many 
delays took place in his coming. What an expectation was 
that of his visit to Annette! From the hour she knew that 
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she was really once more to see him, to that of his arrival, she 
could find no means to fill up the time, so as at all to beguile 
her impatience, but by making preparations for him. It was 
Annette who put in due order all the little arrangements in 
the apartment designed for him. The books she thought he 
liked best were carefully placed by her hand upon the shelves. 
Her flower-garden was nicely trimmed, her plants ranged in 
pots on the terrace of the Duchess Anne; — and, oh! with 
what recollections did she place them there; for what an 
interest had that terrace gained in her feelings ever since it had 
witnessed the last affectionate farewell of Philippe! She was 
now to see him there once again. All the little kindnesses 
she fancied that she should be able to shew him, all the thou- 
sand things she wished to say to him, were thought upon in 
her own mind; and when she thus conversed with him in 
imagination, she was 

"Familiarly fearless 
In her unspokeu and unheard discourse.*' 

But who that expects with ardour ever finds expectation 
fully satisfied? Who has ever long indulged a sweet dream 
of hope, without finding something come athwart it to cast a 
shade on its brightness? Philippe came. He was actually in 
the chateau. Annette' might now see him, — yes, see him and 
talk to him. The thought was so agitating she could not 
instantly leave her turret to go down to meet him; and she 
was glad to excuse herself to herself by saying, " It would be 
more respectful to Madame de Clairval to let her have her first 
meeting with her son, after such an absence, without a wit- 
ness." 

At last she summoned up courage enough to go down to 
the De Clisson chamber, where he was with Madame. Her 
heart beat quicker, her cheek glowed, her hand slightly trem- 
bled, as she bade him a kind, an affectionate, a fluttered wel- 
come home. She had not the courage, on the first instant of 
meeting, to look him full in the face ; but she did look up 
ere she had finished her short but emphatic welcome ; and 
that glance gave a shock to her feelings which sent the blood 
from her cheek back to her heart, and increased her inward 
emotion to a degree the most painful to suffel*. Her agitation 
was extreme ; for in the countenance of Philippe, once so glad, 
so animated on meeting her, she now saw a change ; and oh, 
such a change ! what words could speak it ! there was a blank- 
ness in its character — she knew not what to call it. She would 
not whisper even to her most secret thoughts that it was indif- 
ference. He had assured her that he was glad to see her ; yet 
he gave her a cold hand, that scarcely touched the palm of hers 
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when she shook it. The surprise was so great, it so totally 
bewildered her, that her faculties became even dulled by her 
confusion ; and she sunk down on a chair, remained solent, 
and endeavoured to recollect herself, then seemed to have lost 
the power to recollect at all, and was so overcome that, to a 
stranger, she might have appeared to be as indifferent as he 
was himself to this first meeting with Philippe on his return 
home. 

She felt a relief in Madame de ClairvaVs taking the lead that 
day in conversation with her son. To herself Philippe was 
perfectly polite ; he was attentive ; at times even kind. Yet 
there was something, that indescribable something, which 
shewed he was not what he once had been. Yet, with one of 
his nice tact, so delicate was the shading of this difference, 
that to define it woiild have been impossible : it was only to 
be felt. It was that sort of change, that slight degree of re- 
serve, which is rendered more imposing in its effects by being 
accompanied with courtesy ; yet the courtesy that wants the 
cordiality of old affection. Such a want on the part of a friend 
puts a modest mind back almost to the very period in which 
they commenced their acquaintance ; and calls up such a de- 
licate constraint that there is nothing that can be brought for- 
ward, in any determined shape, to be complained of; and thus 
the party in whom the change has taken place carries it off 
without imputation, whilst the friend whose feelings are deeply 
injured is condemned to silence. It is that sort of estrange- 
ment which is of all others the most cruel, because it wounds 
the surest, without the blow being seen. 

How much are feeling minds alive to manner! yet how dif- 
ficult is it to describe that strange power which has such sure 
effect, and which all, more or less, experience in the intercourse 
of society, even with their dearest friends. If Philippe, she 
thought, wishes to break the bond between us, he need not fear 
success — such a spell of constraint has he cast over our intimacy 
by this unkind chill of my feelings, that not for worlds could I 
summon up resolution enough to remind him of our past confi- 
dence — dare I now whisper it to myself — of our past affection. 
Can he ever have had any for me ? Yes, he haa once — there 
was a time when I am sure he was sincere : his countenance 
spoke it — his words, his actions ; and may he not be so now ? 
may not some care, some secret distress, weigh upon his spirits, 
and make him thus seem changed ? How willingly would I 
hope it is no other ; but, oh ! these doubts ! " 

For some days there was no alteration in the manner of 
Philippe — not a word was said of the past ; and Annette could 
scarcely credit her memory, had not her own feelings assured 
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her that the affectionate intimacy which had once existed 
between herself and the brother of her adoption had been no 
dream. 

At length Madame de Clairval noticed to Annette that she 
thought her son looked ill. His face was paler ; there were 
deep lines of thought and care about his brows ; he was at 
times very abstracted ; and talked by effort when he talked at 
all. " I am sure," she said, " that my son is unhappy ; but I 
suppose he fears to render me so, for no entreaty of mine could 
draw from him an avowal of the cause. He made me promise 
not to tease him. I will not do so ; but you, Annette, you 
used to be the friend to whom he confided all his cares, more 
than he ever did to me — ^because, I suppose, though we love 
each other dearly, our opinions and characters are so very op- 
posite there is a want of sympathy between us. But with you 
it is different ; for I have often heard him say, in old times, 
that he never met with any woman who understood his charac- 
ter so well as you did, Annette. Do try and find out what is 
the matter with him. I do not wish to know," she added, with 
that air of indolence, almost of indifference, so common to her; 
*' you can give him just as good advice as I could do ; and in 
a manner that, I doubt not, would much better please him ; 
for I never soften matters, never soothe : I say what I think 
right, and care little how I say it." 

Annette blushed as she heard Madame de Clairval allude to 
her son's praises of herself; but she sighed as she recollected 
that Madame spoke of those commendations as having been 
given only in old times ; nothing was said of the present. She 
had not even the consolation to Know that he had lately spoken 
of her kindly to his mother; but she rejoiced in having the 
direct injunctions of that mother to say something to him on 
the subject of his seeming change. It might lead to an ex- 

Elanation, for this ill-defined, ill-understood connexion between 
erself and Philippe, after their former intimacy, was to her a 
state of so much pain, she could hardly support it without 
shewing what she felt. She determined, therefore, that she 
would speak. She thought there was a fair opportunity for so 
doing when he came up to her, and asked her, with gentle- 
ness, to tune her harp, and sing for him one of his old 
favourite airs. '^ I will speak to him now," thought Annette ; 
but she looked up — a cold and vacant expression was in his 
countenance — her courage failed : she said nothing, but struck 
a false chord on the instrument, and sang tremulously. 

Philippe, though he had asked her to sing, appeared scarcely 
to listen when she complied with his request; and she was 
again overcome by a sense of embarrassment, not knowing how 
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to carry on a conversation with one who was the object of all 
her anxious feelings, when he took no part to encourage her 
to do so : she was therefore glad to take the first opportunity 
to escape to her terrace, where she busied herself among her 
plants. Philippe, however, joined her, walked by her side, and 
hummed a tune ; spoke a few words, and then looked coldly 
indifferent. At length, as if predetermined to undo whatever 
he mi^ht have done before, — as if resolved to make her feel, 
not only that he was changed, but that he had never really been 
other than indifferent towards herself, — he now at once, and 
without even a word of preface to soften the effects of what he 
had to say, adverted to the conversation that he had formerly 
addressed to her on this very spot A conversation which, 
though consisting of but few words, had made so deep an im- 
pression on her heart, that she had cherished the recollection 
of it as the greatest treasure of her affections. 

"Annette," he said, carelessly, "I remember once saying 
something foolish to you here, one day, I believe, when we 
walked together upon the terrace. I almost forget what it 
was." 

Annette looked down — she preserved silence ; her wounded 
delicacy felt a shock too ^reat for utterance. But her spirit 
soon rallied, and she had courage enough not to let him see 
the pang he at this moment had so wantonly inflicted on a 
heart that was so true to him, so alive to the keenest feelings; 
and the thought which rushed on her mind, " He is not 
worthy such an affection as mine for him," sustained her. 

" 1 have been thinking," said he, a little embarrassed by 
the calm dignity with which she preserved so strict a silence, 
" that with your warmth of heart, your little knowledge of the 
world, and your most confiding disposition, what a happy 
thing it is for you that you are with my mother. Her pru- 
dence and her more calm temperament will be as a protection 
to you. You will pass your lives very happily together. My 
lot will be different." 

Annette again looked up, and saw, as she thought, a strange 
expression overshadowing that countenance which, if for 
good or evil, had a wondrous power of betraying the mind 
within. There was, she thought, something of shame in his 
look — something that indicated a struggle. Perhaps it was 
so. Be it as it would, he had now got over the first step, and 
he was determined to go on. " Annette, my dear sister," he 
said, trying to call up a word of old kindness, yet in a very 
cold manner, " you are the adopted of my mother ; as such 
you ought to be friends with me. I used once to confide to 
you all my concerns — you were most faithful to your trust — 
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I wish to confide in you still ; leaving it entirely to your own 
good sense to decide, how much, of what I may communicate, 
you may choose to make known or not to my mother." 

Annette, who had never received Philippe's confidence in 
other than hours of affectionate communication, scarcely knew 
how to reply to this address, at a moment when he seemed in 
so strange and capricious a mood; hut she remembered the 
injunctions of his mother; and glad to see that she possessed 
sufidciently his esteem for him still to think her trust-worthy 
— and though last, not least, her own strong feelings of regard 
for him (which, though cruelly as he had played with them, 
she had never overcome), all operated in his favour, so that 
she frankly and kindly accepted his renewed confidence, and 
listened with gentleness to what he had to say ; when, in a 
manner as abrupt as the subject was unexpected, he turned 
shortly round, looked at her sternly, and said — 

*' I have some thoughts, Annette, in my next visit to Josse- 
lin, to bring with me a bride." 

" A what!" exclaimed Annette. 

" A bride," he repeated; " and one with whom the chdteau 
will have a peculiar interest." 

" Of whom do you speak?" said the astonished Annette. 

" Of the daughter of the Count de Josselin, of Louise," re- 
plied Philippe. " My uncle bought the chdteau of her father 
many years ago." 

" The Count de Josselin !" said Annette; " surely it cannot 
be with his daughter; surely not with him you would form an 
alliance? He is one of the worst of our nobles — one of the 
most dangerous of men. If we hear right, he is " 

" The friend of the Duke of Orleans, ' replied Philippe. 

" And what does such a friendship augur for the character 
of the Count?" said Annette. " Orleans is base, disloyal, 
leading on the multitude to upset the throne, the church; 
rousing every passion of cruelty and vengeance for his own 
mean and selfish ends. He is unjust — false " 

" Annette," said Philippe, " I will not wage a war of words 
with you in defence of the Duke of Orleans ; nor will I debate 
with you any matters connected with the policy of France. 
Orleans is the friend of liberty, so is the Count de Josselin; 
and he has promised to be my firiend; and I hope, by his in- 
fluence with the duke, to see opened to me a career of honour- 
able exertion. I look to rise in these times to a height of 
envied ambition." 

" Such men," said Annette, " can never lead you on to 
honour, though they may lead you on to greatness -" 

"They shall lead me on to greatness!" cried Phili^^^^. 
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<< Annette, I will be plain with you. I dared iiot tell my 
mother — too well do I Know her prejudices. The Count, who 
is my warmest friend, has promised me, in the naibe of Or- 
leans — no matter what he may have promised me. But I 
must do my part. I am pledged to forward the great work 
— the deliverance of France from her manifold oppressions. 
Fortune, power, honour — these will be the rewards of my 
daring ambition. Yes, Annette, I am ambitious. If it is a 
fault, it is one of no craven nature. I look to rise. These 
are stirring times for ardent minds; and I feel my spirit equal 
to their demands. 1 was not made for a life of poor and 
obscure dependence ; and what is that 1 now hold but one of 
slavery to a tyrant prince?'* 

"Oh, cease, cease this revolutionary strain!*' said Annette. 
" Do not breathe a thought of it before your mother : it would 
kill her; it would break her heart. But tell me, what has all 
this to do with your marriage? You talked of a bride." 

" I did," said Philippe. " You deserve all my confidence, 
Annette; you shall have it. The Count de Josselin can make 
me all my most ardent wishes would lead me to become; but 
I must secure him by his having an interest in me. Thd 
Count is beset by men who fancy they have claims upon his 
interest. He is open to flattery, easily won by a shew of merit; 
and his disposition, it is his chief fault, is uncertain, capri- 
cious, wavering. To rely upon him I must fix his interest in 
me by more than a common tie: I must confirm him mine by 
some bond that he cannot break. He is rich ; he has high 
rank, influence, power; the noblest families in France are of 
his blood. He has an only child, a daughter — an indulged 
daughter, Louise — she loves me — 1 have discovered her affec- 
tion for me. By a union with Louise I shall at once place 
myself on an equality with the first men in France : I shall 
secure her father to my interests, and with him Orleans; 
and " 

" You will accomplish your own ruin to satisfy a boundless 
and a reckless ambition," said Annette, who could no longer 
suppress the expression of her feelings. 

"You mistake me, Annette," he replied; "I do no such 
thing. Could J have determined on the sacrifice you may 
think so easy to me, I might long ago have been other than I 
now am. Louise de Josselin is good, amiable, and attached 
to me ; but I have delayed — no matter what the cause — I have 
delayed to ask her of her father; and yet 1 know she may be 
mine at a word. Such is her father's fondness for her, he 
would give a willing consent to the object of her choice." 

"Wherefore, then, delay to ask her?" inquired Annette, 
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who could not comprehend the strange and contradictory feel- 
ings Philippe was oisclosing at every sentence. 

Philippe paused, looked intently upon Annette, and then 
said, with peculiar emphasis, as he struck his hand upon his 
breast, ** Because I have a fearfiil struggle here. I respect 
Louise — I know her worth, — ^but I do not, cannot love her! 
Now, Annette, can you believe that I have feelings — feelings 
that would unman me did I give them scope— ^feelings that 
torture the proud heart that cannot bend to the necessity of 
things!" 

*^ Oh, teach that heart the truth of things I" replied Annette, 
" and that the gratification of ambition is bought at too high 
a price, if the sacrifice must be that of honour and of peace. 
And can you, Philippe, can you forget ?" She stoppea sud- 
denly, for she felt she was going too far. 

"Oh, do not speak of it!" he cried: "perhaps, Annette, 
" to forget is beyond my power ; and with Louise de Josselin 
I must never hope to feel the sweet reciprocity of wedded love 
— she would never be my choice. But I am so placed — what 
can I do?" 

"Do right," said Annette, "and trust the rest to God. 
There is no fear in the upright breast. Renounce at once your 
connexion with Josselin — with the Orleans faction. Break 
that fearful alliance with men so dangerous, whatever be the 
penalty. Break their bonds — the thought of them is dreadfiil ! 
Kemember your mother — think upon your own honour, of 
what is due to that — of the risk you run, of the deep danger, 
the guilt, the disloyalty of the party you espouse. You now 
bear arms in the service of your king — bear them still ; but 
not as a traitor to turn them against their master ! Oh, Phi- 
lippe ! pause ere you venture further into this fearful gulf — 
pause, and draw back, ere it is too late !" 

Annette spoke with energy : the tears burst from her eyes 
as she wrung her hands in the agony of her feelings, and 
evinced so deep an interest in his fate, that the sight of her 
emotion touched with some sense of remorse even his worn 
and selfish heart. Unwilling yet further to distress her, he 
took her hand, passed her arm within his, looked kindly upon 
her, and saying sweetly, " Dearest Annette, we will speak no 
more of these matters," led her gently back to the chdteau. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Thy heart is big— get thee apart and weep. 

SHAKSPERS. 

On returning to the chateau, Annette was glad to seek the 
shelter of her own chamher. She had need to he alone to 
compose her spirits, after the sudden and violent shock they 
had received. Her agitation was relieved hy a flood of tears ; 
and she sat down to think, as calmly as she coiild, on what 
had so recently passed. Strange and mingled were her 
emotions; hitter and disappointed her expectations, in that 
reliance she had placed in the worth and fancied perfections 
of another. 

She was not altogether surprised to learn that Philippe was 
ahout to wed. She had never indiilged any hope that she 
could herself be his; she had never, even in those trying 
moments when he had intimated his affection for her, per- 
mitted her hopes for him to pass that hound which her sense 
of what was right, what the line of duty, had prescribed for 
her. It was not, then, the thought of his marriage that 
altogether pained her ; no, it was his unkindness : the manner 
in which he had communicated it to her; his recklessness — 
his disloyalty ; and, for she could no longer disguise the truth 
from her own heart, his selfishness, that shocked her. In all 
his late conduct he had evinced the most total disregard to 
her feelings, and seemed to retain no grateful sense of the 
fidelity of her most disinterested attachment. All seemed to 
he cancelled on his part as soon as his hopes and views were 
bent on other objects ; and above all did she feel pained by 
the poor attempt he had made to insinuate that his former 
professions were as nothing — as if they had never been. 
Annette was inexperienced in the ways of the world, or she 
would have known that such conduct as Philippe's was the 
sure note of an arrogant and unprincipled mind — a mind that, 
having changed its object, feels vexed with itself that it was 
ever other than it now is : and, being too proud to acknow- 
ledge the capability of change, hesitates not to wound the 
feelings of the innocent, and to make another the victim of 
its own caprice. And the thought also, that the son of her 
beloved benefactress was in heart a revolutionist, that he was 
leagued with men who were hastening on the ruin of their 
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country, filled her whole soul with indescrihahle terror ; and 
all her reflections on these things led her to condemn Philippe. 

The first impressions that we receive concerning the conduct 
of another who is acting on wrong principles, are generally 
correct. Happy would it have oeen for Annette had she 
retained these her first impressions concerning Philippe; hut 
her too great susceptibility of feeling, her facility of temper, 
and the ready belief that she placed in the slightest appear- 
ance of virtue in one she loved, were destined to lead her to 
undergo further trials before she could fully understand how 
hardened is the heart of the selfish and the vain. 

In the midst of all the pain which Philippe's conduct 
occasioned her, she retained a strong feeling of interest for 
his welfare : a certain proof that the nature of her affection for 
him was what she had ever professed it to be, sisterly, disin- 
interested, and sincere; had it been other, the tortures of 
jealousy, the indignation of '* a woman scorned" (and what 
mdignation is stronger?) would have now filled her bosom; 
for every woman who loves with the passion of love, feels as 
if she were scorned when she sees another chosen instead of 
herself. But no such feelings alarmed the gentle bosom of 
Annette. She was incapable of acting other than generously 
towards him, however much he had changed towards her. 
She was not jealous, not angry with Philippe for having fixed 
on a new object for his choice, but grieved to the soul that, in 
so doing, he had become so indifferent to all those old and 
kindly bonds which he had promised to maintain for ever 
unbroken. Why should he have given so much needless pain 
to a heart that had been so sincere to him as hers ? She was 
hurt also to find that he was not the perfect being she had 
delighted to picture to her fancy ; and what can give a greater 

Sang to a truly feeling mind, than to find the object of its 
earest affection, its greatest reverence, worthless ? 
When she next saw him, after this retrospection of his 
conduct, it was with a sense of melancholy she could not 
disguise ; and without design her manner became cold, and 
more reserved to him than it had ever been before ; it was 
the reserve of disappointment, not for herself but for him, to 
think how he had fallen from what he once had been in her 
estimation. 

But what was Philippe's conduct now concerning her? like 
all else in him, a contradiction — a struggle — an enigma. Yet, 
notwithstanding all his faults, there was something left of 
right feeling within his breast, or there would have been no 
struggle — nothing to overcome. Annette had not been 
mistaken in the high opinion she had entertained of the \jLal>a.- 

VIII. . "L 
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rally good qualities of his mind. He had heen endowed with 

many; hut few, perhaps none, excepting dispositions that are 

altogether had, that seem to enter into life without a single 

impress of the Divinity, hecome vicious or worldly-minded all 

at once, for evil has its progress as well as good; and the 

consideration of this truth is strongly recommended hy the 

apostle, to teach us circumspection : " Let him who thinketh 

he standeth take heed lest he fall.'* It shoiild teach the very 

hest of us constantly to seek the sustaining spirit of God, to 

shield us from the manifold temptations of the world and of 

our own hearts ; for, unsupported by such aid, withering and 

contaminating indeed are the corruptions of the world. 

Philippe was naturally amiable ; but Annette, on now once 

more seeing him, could not but feel, 

** We met— I saw thy soul once more : 
The world's breath had been there." 

A false shame for his poverty, a desire to emulate men in 
power, and finally to become one of their number ; the indul- 
gence of an insatiable vanity, and placing the gratification of 
it in little things — such as the desire to charm and captivate 
in society, to be ** the admired of all admirers" — led the way 
to that stronfi^ and reckless passion of ambition that had, at 
length, like tne whirlpool, that draws all things near it within 
its vortex, agitated and almost entirely possessed the heart of 
Philippe. There is an ambition, though even that is some- 
times carried too far, which has in it something that is noble, 
a character of magnanimity ; for it raises its expectations on 
its own resources, and on them alone. To rise by the efforts 
of intellectual attainments, and the arduous attempts of 
honourable toil, — such a spirit of ambition has in its very 
perseverance a character that overawes common men, and 
calls forth the respect of the great and the good; but such 
was not Philippe's : his own abilities he well knew, but he did 
not sufficiently confide in what his exertion of them might 
ultimately achieve for him in a long, patient, and laborious 
career; for though he had vanity he had not confidence. 
Vanity possesses the mind in which there is no humility ; but 
confidence is frequently seen as the companion of that virtue, 
and leads to great endeavour; so closely, as a philosophic 
writer well observes, " is modesty allied to daring." Phihppe 
was determined to rise, and to take the shortest road to emi- 
nence : he had therefore recourse to that of the world, — a 
compliment that the worldly-minded will ever requite with 
ample interest By what particular means he did so, it now 
remains with us to tell. 

As the first step towards the achievement of his purpose, 
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Philippe had become one of the instruments of the Count de 
Josselin, who was a chief and active agent of the famous Duke 
of Orleans. It is almost needless to add, that the Count, in 
virtue of such an office, was obliged to employ many men of 
talent, who were strictly in his confidence, and aware of the 
dangerous game he had in hand. At first Philippe thought 
that in serving him in some matters which were of minor 
import, and of no discredit, that he had done enough to pro- 
mote his own interest; but he soon found, in order to secure 
Josselin, a wavering, proud, and uncertain man, it was neces- 
sary to go a step further. Philippe's vanity soon detected 
that the Count's daughter, Louise, looked upon him with an 
eye of admiration : he determined to make it one of affec- 
tion ; and, without at first intending to go beyond the mark 
necessary to win her to his interests, so that she might be his 
advocate with her father, he had been led on, from one atten- 
tion to another, till her heart was so entirely his that the 
afiair was likely to become serious. Philippe felt he must 
decide, — that he should be compelled to do so ; and either to 
give up the Count and his own views altogether, or to make a 
formal ofier of his hand to the daughter, with whose afiec- 
tions he had already so basely tampered for his own selfish 
schemes. 

Here then was a bitter struggle. He had no desire for 
marriage ; or, if he had the least wish to wed, nothing but 
affection (such as he had taken so much pains to eradicate 
from his bosom for Annette) could render marriage tolerable 
to a spirit so devoted to liberty, to self-will, that he might 
have said, with Othello, 

*' But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 
I would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine 
For the sea's worth.** 

His gentle Desdemona, however (if Louise were destined 
to be such to him), he did not love ; and though his feelings 
were oflen wrong directed, they were, nevertheless, of the 
most sensitive and ardent nature ; so that, if he married her, 
he had nothing but the prospect of the bondage of marriage 
before him, without those feelings for the object that make 
such bondage sweet. But still his ambitious views, her high 
birth and fortune, her influence, her power to serve him with 
her father, with Orleans — these were strong temptations, and 
Philippe determined not altogether to resist them. He called 
it prudence not to do so ; for he had already caught the spirit 
of the day, — that spirit of sophistry which can baptise any 
unworthy motive with the name of a Christian virtue. Hi& 

T.1 
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prudence, therefore, made him resolve to commence the 
forced and unnatural process of persuading himself into a 
subjection to what he called the dictates oi his reason; but 
which were, in fact, no other than the suggestions of the 
demon of ambition. 

So blinded was he by this fiend, that Philippe did not for a 
moment consider a truth, apparent to cooler and better judg- 
ments than his own, that he was about to league himself irre> 
vocably with the very part of the noblesse who, in France, 
acted something like a madman that sets a firebrand to his 
own house ; and who became the partisans of the lowest and 
the basest of the multitude. These besotted nobles agitated 
the discontents, espoused the democratic and disloyal opinions 
of the mob, and helped forward, by their miserable weakness 
and cowardly concessions, that work of anarchy and rebellion 
which was destined to overthrow their own order in its 
destructive course ; and was as opposed to common humanity 
as to the religion, the honour, and the morality of France. 

But, though guilty to a very great extent, Philippe was not 
yet hardened in guilt: he had still left a conscience, — that 
impress of the Divinity on the heart of man was not yet totally 
effaced from his. There were moments when he felt what he 
was, what he was likely to become ; and in such he would 
pause and consider. Unhappily, these moments had too fre- 
quently occurred whilst he was far away from the chdteau. 
He had no one near him to whom he dared communicate these 
thoughts of his better self; so that they had no endurance. 
Some brilliant circle, some new success in society, intoxicated 
afresh his vanity, or raised his hopes and his views ; and his 
high-born revolutionary friends soon drowned the feeble voice 
of conscieuce in their turbulent schemes, whilst the philoso- 
phers misled his judgment by theories that were flattering 
to his pride. Such were the secret springs of all his inward 
struggles. It was in one of those moments, when the bad 
spirit had gained the mastery, that Philippe had resolved to 
make at once that avowal to Annette, respecting his own views, 
which, sooner or later, he felt must be made to her. When 
Philippe had decided on making this communication, he had 
resolved that no softening emotions should arise to shake his 
purpose. But he had miscalculated his own strength in carry- 
ing forward his intentions. His heart was not yet so hardened 
as he had hoped it would prove to be ; and he did feel a re- 
newal of those softening emotions, which her artlessness, her 
aftection for him, once more called up, in despite of all his 
resolves. 

The communication having been made to her, when left 
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again to himself — no longer occupied in taxing the powers of 
his sophistry as to how he should justify himself in case she 
should reproach him ; his pride no longer acting on the defen- 
sive ; and treated with a kindness which he did not expect, 
hecause his conscience told him he did not deserve it, — his 
mind, like all minds that feel strongly, hut act under a 
forced impulse, now took revenge upon itself by an immediate 
and powerful revulsion of its feelings and its views. Now 
that he had done all he coiild to eradicate from her bosom all 
affection for him, her image recurred to him with irresistible 
sweetness ; and all the tenderness of her character, her good- 
ness, her patience, aroused a feeling, that slumbered in his 
breast^ with sudden and fearful violence. He had, he felt, done 
that which might make him lose her for ever. Such were the 
contradictions of character in this most unprincipled man. 
Violent in all the revulsions of his feelings, though cautious in 
his actions and wily in his views, he once more determined to 
follow up the suggestions of his heart at any price; and in 
this sudden revival of his former affections, he felt a relief he 
had not known for many months, because he had released 
himself from his struggles; and this very sense of ease made 
his present feelings but the more ardent towards their object. 
Again did he turn towards the simple-hearted Annette with 
all the endearments of his former kindness ; and no longer 
attempted to disguise either from her or from himself that she 
had again won the mastery over his sensitive but inconstant 
character. And now did he feel that to possess the affections 
of such a heart as Annette's was of more value, was more flat- 
tering even to his self-love, than all the admiration he had ex- 
cited in the circles of beauty and fashion in Paris. Even Louise 
de Josselin, he could not but avow to himself, did not love him 
as Annette had done, certainly not so devotedly — so without 
hope of a return. 

Yet even now his capriciousness of temper did not fail to tax 
her patience with many a trial. He would frequently vex her 
by petty disappointments ; and with the concealed insolence 
of a proud and haughty spirit, would, on every little occasion, 
consider his own pleasure as a full and sufficient reason to de- 
range the plans of his mother and herself, and all with whom 
he lived. Whilst in the society of his mother's friends at the 
chateau, if one of the poorer rural gentry came in, as such . 
persons had nothing of the Paris ton to give 6clat to their ac- 
quaintance, he would suddenly retire with that sort of careless- 
ness and air which amounts to contempt. Philippe never once 
reflected that his own family were of no higher grade than the 
rural noblesse ; but nothing is more common than to «ft^ n^x^ 
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men, who insinuate themselves into ranks above their own, 
look with disdain on those of their own degree. Philippe, in 
again renewing his attentions to Annette, became so cheeHul, 
that the cloud passed away from his spirits, and his mother was 
delighted to see joy again enliven every feature of her beloved 
son, without her having been put to the trouble of contributing 
to such a change. Her wishes were accomplished^ and her 
habitual indolence undisturbed ; she was not therefore at all 
anxious to learn the cause, — being fully satisfied with the 
effect. 

In the heart of Annette the noblest feelings were at work. 
She saw that she had completely regained her power over one 
she still sincerely loved ; yet it gave her no triumph as a 
woman, it raised in her no vain hopes, but greatly did she 
rejoice in it ; and often would she say within herself, *^ I will 
endeavour to save him from the misery he is preparing for 
himself. With feelings so alive to affection, he cannot support 
a state of indifference. He will be wretched if he weds this 
Louise, whilst he thinks to be happy in the success of his own 
views. But when time shall convince him how wicked are the 
principles of the men with whom he would become leagued, 
and that under the name of liberty they seek alone their own 
selfish ends, in the plunder and the ruin of their country, how 
overwhelming would be his self-reproaches ! He would live 
wretched — die hopeless ! His poor mother would be heart- 
broken at the sense of his degradation. How do I rejoice that 
she is happily ignorant of all these most painful circumstances! 
What a requital shall I make to her for her goodness to me, 
should it please heaven but to make me the instrument to save 
her son ! I will spare no efforts to effect it — I will pray God 
to bless them." 

On a motive so truly noble, so disinterested, did Annette 
now act; and once more did she firmly and clearly set before 
Philippe the dangers into which he was about to plunge. Her 
good sense, her undisguised but artless affection, and the 
generous character of her friendship for him, made a strong 
though not a deep impression on his mind : it wanted, per- 
haps, but further opportunity to become lasting. But this 
was denied, for Philippe was soon after summoned to attend 
his public duties; and with unaffected sorrow did he announce 
the day of his departure to his mother and her adopted child. 
Again did the most affectionate assurances pass between the 
three; and again did Philippe join Annette whilst tending her 
flowers on the terrace of the Duchess Anne. 

" Annette," he said, coming up to her in the kindest and 
/lie gentlest manner, " give me one of your favourite Gascony 
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roses: I will take it with me to Paris, and treasure it for your 
sake." 

"But it will soon wither, Philippe," she replied, with a 
smile : " I hope that my good counsels toyou, which you have 
promised to think upon when away, will have a longer date of 
being than this flower:" she plucked one, and gave him the 
rose as she spoke. 

He held it for a moment in his hand, was silent, placed it 
in his bosom, then looked at her, and said, " Annette, you 
spoke as if you doubted my promises : why will you doubt me?" 

"You have so often promised," replied Annette, "and then 
changed your purpose, that I thought what you said just now 
was only to please me, and not yoiu-self." 

"Oh, why will you think so?" exclaimed Philippe : "would 
you make me wretched?" 

" I do not wish, and I do not believe that I have the power 
to do so," frankly answered Annette. 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Philippe, with a peculiar emphasis : 
" Annette, leave your flowers, and let us tate a turn or two by 
the side of the river." He put her arm within his, in silence 
he conducted her to the extremity of the terrace, passed down 
its grass-grown and decaying steps, and soon reached with her 
the banks of the Aout, under the rocks on which stood the 
chdteau. It was a quiet and a lovely spot, not subject to 
intrusion. Again there was a pause, which Philippe broke; 
and there was so much of emotion in all he said, that no doubt 
could exist of his sincerity; and had Annette but looked in 
his face, she would there have seen an expression which spoke 
even more strongly than did his words the feelings of his 
heart. 

" Annette," he said, " I have often thought that had I been 
placed in happier circumstances, had I felt myself less bound, 
less enslaved by a poor and needy destiny, had you — in short 
had there been no such obstacles as now exist between us, that 
of all the women I have yet known, you were the most calcu- 
lated to make me happy. But who can contend with his fate? 
and mine is a sad one ; for I fear I am for ever destined to see 
before me the thing that I would most desire to attain, and to 
have no power to possess it. Annette, I have often thought 
thus, felt thus, when you have not suspected such were my 
feelings." 

He paused: there was a tremor in his voice that indicated 
an emotion of the deepest kind. She did not reply : for there 
was in her, in the midst of all her frankness, that timidity, in 
reference to her own feelings towards the being she most loved, 
which throws the spell of silence on the lips of true affection. 
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She felt her heart bieat quicker, her thoughts were disturbed, 
yet she was all attention ; but she could not speak. 

Philippe continued : — " So deep was the impression which 
you made on my feelings, that it seemed to me as if I had 
always known you. You never recurred to my thoughts as 
one to whom I had ever been a stranger. That I could love 
deeply, that I could be happy in domestic life, had it been my 
lot to have been permitted such enjoyment with one suited to 
my character and my feelings, I have always felt. But this 
was not to be ; and I have in vain known you, though you 
would have made me most happy; for in you, Annette, there 
is a liveliness of affection that woiild make any man so who 
had the heart of man within his breast. The words that would 
have told you as much have often trembled on my lips, but I 
have repressed them ; for I have said it cannot be— of what 
avail then to speak. Yet now, ere I go, give me, Annette, 

five me but the assurance, bu^ the melancholy consolation, to 
ear from yourself that 1 am not totally indifferent to you — 
that had it been permitted, you would have been mine. 

Annette, taken by surprise, overcome by an avowal so 
unexpected, could do little more than answer with her tears ; 
and m a few broken, unpremeditated words told him he was 
not mistaken. He seemed satisfied with her answer; and 
after another pause, in which there was a silence that is speech, 
when what the heart feels exceeds in strength all its ordinary 
impressions, Philippe thus continued to address her : — 

" We now understand each other, Annette : there will hence- 
forth be no more doubts. We are, then, dear to each other^ 
we will ever be so. You are the adopted child of my dear 
mother, and I am her poor son — poor, indeed, I may be called. 
Thus do we stand bound to each other by a common bond of 
union, and by one of love ; for, happen what may, your kind- 
ness, your affection I feel to be necessary to my happiness; 
and you must not withdraw them from me — whatever chances 
may arise, you must not. 1 leave my mother to your care ; 
and, as far as I can do so, will I serve, love, honour you both. 
Annette, promise me that you will never change." 

She gave him the promise he required; and, availing her 
self of these moments of softened feeling, she again endea- 
voured to impress upon his mind the danger into which he was 
about to fall, did lie adhere to such men as Orleans and 
Josselin. Again did he promise to thhik upon all she had 
said to him, and implored her to maintain the influence she 
had so recently gained over his mind by a regular correspond- 
ence ; assuring her that towards herself he was incapable of 
change. 
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The day arrived for his departure. He took a kind leave 
of his mother; one of deep emotion of Annette. " You have 
fixed the purposes of the wavering mind," he said to her, as 
he pressed her hand to his lips. *' Farewell, Annette : you 
have overcome the wandering heart. I will soon see my 
mother and yourself again. I will return, for I feel it will be 
more for my happiness to do so." 

A gentle sigh stole from the bosom of Annette, as she heard 
the words "for my happiness to do so." Philippe, she thought, 
thinks only of himself; yet she was vexed that such a thought 
should have crossed her mind, when in the next moment he 
took leave of her in a manner that spoke a sense of gratitude 
as well as of affection. 

He departed ; and the inmates of the chdteau were once 
more left to their quiet and almost solitary mode of life. And 
now what was the state of Annette's mind? In what manner 
did she now confide in the character of Philippe? or what 
were now the expectations she had formed respecting his con- 
duct in time to come ? Her reliance in his character and in 
his promises were those of a renewed and most unhesitating 
confidence : so prone is woman to forgive ; so ready is she to 
trust to all the appearances of good, and to give credit to the 
assurances of it in one who is beloved. Annette had not been 
blind to the faults of Philippe. Her first impressions concern- 
ing them had been true. But, with all a woman's warmth of 
heart, she had all the weakness that so frequently accompanies 
it. And now, instead of dwelling on the recollection of 
Philippe's errors, she rather delighted to consider the many 
amiable qualities with which nature had endowed him ; whilst 
his faults were lessened by her generosity, in a great measure 
excused by her charity, and forgiven by her affection. 

In her, as in all innocent minds, the love she felt for him 
was nothing more than, as Coleridge says, " the admiration 
and cherishing of the most amiable qualities of the beloved 
person." Hers was truly, though a strong, yet, from the gen- 
tleness of its character, a sisterly regard for him. Indeed, as 
the same admirable writer observes, "the friendships of women 
are but so many kinds and degrees of love." For a woman's 
heart was made as a storehouse of the affections. Take from 
her these, or fancy that the Almighty Creator of all things 
designed her to be the equal of man in her intellectual powers, 
or to be what he is in a public career, in one of government 
or rule, and you would change her very nature. You would 
counteract the very designs of God himself. He has said 
woman was made for man. Home is her sphere ; the affec- 
tions her highest and noblest distinction, and in them alone 
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is she the superior of man ; for in them is she more tender, 
more devoted, more spiritual, than himself. 

And how wise is tne ordinance of God, that, whilst man is 
called on to fulfil the most arduous and laborious duties both 
of body and of mind, allots to him a fellow-bein^i:, of a gentler 
nature than his own, to soothe his cares, to glad his home, 
and to open to all who may need its consolations, a heart 
whence springs, at the call of misery, like the waters from the 
living rock, a fount of pure and renovating affections. That 
enduring constancy of attachment which is not to be shaken 
by change, not even to be eradicated by injury, is found alone 
in woman : she pities and forgives : for in a truly amiable 
woman there is something of heaven — to say so is no fable. 
The utterance of the heart is in all her actions : she does not 
wait the slower dictates of the judgment; for as the poet 
sings — 

" And following promptly what the heart thinks best. 
Commits to rrovidence the rest ; 
Sure that no after reckoning will arise 
Of shame or sorrow, for the heart is wise." 

The heart of woman delights in the finer and the more 
minute shades of sympathy — that heart yearns for an object 
of affection at every period of its being. So little is there of 
selfishness in woman that her own happiness is often sought 
through the happiness of another, even though he be one in 
whom she can take no part, except by the tenderness of her 
character, that places her in that other's place, and makes her 
feel what he feels, by the emotions of a generous and unerring 
sympathy. To return to our narrative. 

For some time after Philippe had quitted Josselin, his affairs 
took him away from Paris ; and for a while the letters Annette 
received from him were lively and tender in their expressions. 
Sometimes he delicately touched on the state of his own feel- 
ings for her, and intimated that he had borne in mind her 
good counsels ; and went so far as to say, that she might feel 
assured the subject that had once been a theme of painfiil dis- 
cussion between them was never likely to recur again. " He 
has then given up all thoughts of the Count de Josselin and 
his daughter, of Orleans and the faction," thought Annette; 
" that is indeed a cause for rejoicing." 

Another letter came, equally kind, equally tender, though 
it bore the date of Paris. Another — its expressions were 
something less lively, though still kind ; and soon after did 
Annette begin to observe a mode of letter-writing in Philippe 
which gave her extreme pain, because it was inconsistent with 
the frankness of her own heart; and she did not altogether 
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know how to account for it. Philippe would mystify his letters, 
so that it was often very difficult even to conjecture the real 
meaning, or the plain sense of many a passage of import; and 
some were so written, that though she could not do other than 
understand his meaning, he might, in any future time, give 
a diiferent turn to it, should it suit his purpose to do so, in 
adverting to the past. All this mystification was very painful 
to Annette. Could it arise from suspicion ? Could Pnilippe 
fancy that, under any circumstances, she would be so lost to 
honour, as to betray his letters ? No : but she had yet to learn 
that craftily cautious and selfish minds are never wholly con- 
fiding, that they have always something in reserve, because 
they have not tne plain honesty of motive which leads to that 
of words. Hence, even in the most confidential correspond- 
ence, they will never wholly commit their inmost thoughts to 
paper. 

To all these epistles she returned the kindest answers. But 
Philippe, in reply to her next letter, made her wait ; and when 
the answer did arrive, it was so worded that she saw at once 
it was what a woman's instinct of feeling immediately detects 
— a letter that never came from the heart. "Alas!" said 
Annette to herself, as she slowly refolded it, and fixing her 
musing eye upon the wood fire that smouldered on the 
hearth, " Alas t and is it come to this ? What is his affec- 
tion, what his friendship for me ? — this letter shews, but as 
the ashes of yonder dying fire : still I may be useful to him ; 
and for his mother's sake^ even now, I will do all I can to 
serve him." 

When she next wrote, she could not suppress her feelings; 
they vented themselves in gentle complaints. Those were 
answered by unsatisfactory excuses — business, engagements, 
duties, want of time. " Alas!" sighed Annette, "it is want 
of will ! " And now her anxiety for him arose to the most 
painful height. What was he about? — could he be once more 
engaged in that vortex of worldly ambition, plot, and intrigue, 
that was likely to bring on him so much misery? And then 
did he, could he, so cruelly trifle with her feelings, to know 
their strength, their tenderness for him; the pains he had 
taken to revive them, to fix them on himself, to make her 
promise constancy, — and^did he thus requite it? Could the 
neart of man be so selfish, so hardened, so debased? 

She wrote again and again — till to three anxious, heart- 
rending letters she received no answers. She would await the 
hour of the coming of the post with a degree of expectation 
that amounted to agony; the very sound of the horn that 
announced the courier's arrival in Josselin^ would give her a 
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thrill that shook every nerve in her frame ; and day after day, 
post after post, came the sickening feeling of hope deferred — 
of hope that is about to change into despair. Even Madame 
de Clairval, with all her indolent ease of temper, became 
anxious — at last ill ; so ill, that Annette was compelled to send 
Philippe a sudden summons to attend his mother without 
delav, as it was feared the fever with which she was attacked 
would become dangerous. But ere we state the result of her 
letter, we must leave her to watch over the sick-bed of her 
benefactress, and go back to Philippe, in order to trace his 
progress at Paris. 
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CHAPTER VII r. 

how my will is hurried to and fro, 

And how my unresolved resolves do vary! 

1 know not where to fix ; sometimes 1 go 

This way, then that, and then quite contrary. 
I Uke, dislike ; lament for what I could not ; 
I do, undo; yet still do what I should not; 
And, at the self-same instant, will the thing I would not. 

QUARLBS. 

When Philippe quitted Josselin he had resolved to give up all 
thoughts of Louise. If his amhitious schemes could not be 
brought to bear without the sacrifice of his afi'ections, he felt 
the price would be too high for the benefit he might receive. 
He would be a great man, but not a miserable one. His 
newly-revived feelings for Annette had taught him that he 
had a heart, and that, of all women, she was most calculated 
to touch it ; and though he could form no immediate, no de- 
cided plans about her, yet he would not tie himself down to 
another. 

His feelings for Annette continued thus strong all the way 
he pursued his journey to Paris ; so that, not waiting till he 
should get there, he wrote his first letter to her upon the road. 
When he arrived, the Count and his daughter were absent; 
and by some chance or other, most of the beau mondt were out 
of the way, and the gay parties were shorn of their beams by 
tlie court being at Fontainebleau. Paris was thus half empty ; 
the town was not attractive; and Philippe, therefore, sighed 
for the country. There was, just at this time, nothing to stir 
his vanity — nothing to call forth any exertions in pursuance 
of his schemes; and so he remained consistent, and more con- 
stant to those objects upon which he had lately fixed his 
heart, than he had hitherto been for many years past. But 
there was no reliance to be placed on his resolves, for he had 
no principle strong enough to fix his wavering mind to any 
object one moment longer than it suited his own inclinations 
and his views. He had never schooled himself into an early 
control of his passions from motives of duty, but he had often 
schooled his passions into discipline from those of interest; 
thus making one selfish motive control another. 

Though Philippe's feelings were strong, they were more 
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capable of a superficial than a deep impression. They were 
more like clay or wax, that receives a ready impress, than like 
the solid stone, that must have its impressions worked into it, 
and ever after retains them. The first law of his nature beins 
self, when he had made up his mind to renounce the Count s 
daughter, he by no means considered it necessary that she 
should renounce him. Though conscious he was beloved by 
her, he never thought that honour should now dictate to him to 
withdraw himself from her sight, as he designed to withdraw 
himself from her hopes. Her father's influence was useful to 
him ; his notice flattering to his pride : the society he met at 
his house, gay, talented, agreeable; and the acquaintance alto- 
gether pleasing. And, moreover, he did intend, if so it could 
be managed, to avail himself of the Count's interest, without 
incumbering himself with his daughter. But he was resolved 
to be on his guard; in any renewed intercourse with the 
family, he would take especial care not to commit himselfl 

On the Count's return to Paris, therefore, Philippe went 
without fear to his house ; and once more ventured on those 
delicate attentions to Louise which had originally so charmed 
her, and led the way to deeper and more tender feelings. In 
these tamperings Philippe thought himself in no danger; he 
thought he was quite sure of his own firmness, for he was igno- 
rant that real firmness is always the result of fixed principle ; 
and that it is, therefore, neilher to be shaken by sudden or casual 
circumstances. But a selfish and a vain man, who is guided 
either by his own interest, or by the caprice of a wayward 
humour, can never be a firm character; he is often swayed 
by opinion, seldom by conviction ; it is not the right reason of 
a thing that regulates his conduct, but what the world will say 
of it; and in what respect it might call up a remark or cen- 
sure on himself. But Philippe, in considering only his own 
views, forgot it might so chance that other persons, equally 
bent on their own purposes, and on observing the actions of 
another, if likely to affect themselves, might observe his in a 
way that at length would become embarrassing to him in his 
strange and wayward connexion with Louise. 

He had again so far cultivated the favourable impression 
he had created as to induce her to use her influence with her 
father to obtain for him the contested appointment (royalists 
and revolutionists were both striving for it) of the command 
of the garrison at Nantes. It was generally believed that the 
intrigues of the Orleans' faction would prevail; and the Count 
de Josselin, thinking that in advocating the pretensions of 
Phihppe he was forwarding the interests of his future son-in- 
law, did his best to serve him with the revolutionary councils 
of the day. This led to a closer intimacy than had ever before 
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subsisted between them. Philippe was so much at his house 
that the world began to talk. Louise was considered as the 
object of his love : it was pretty generally known no objection 
was made to him; so that whenever he entered a room where 
she was, others gave, place, as if to yield to him his right as a 
favoured suitor. If any one spoke of Louise in her absence, 
Philippe was the person principally addressed; and he was 
appealed to on all occasions, to give any information that 
might be required about the Count or his daughter; whilst 
his vanity, thus flattered by its being supposed he was on such 
confidential terms with one of the first families of the old 
noblesse, the intimates of Orleans, led him to give answers of 
a nature not at all calculated to shake the generally received 
opinion. 

At length every friend or relative of the Count spoke to him 
of Philippe as if they thought the affair of the marriage was 
already settled and arranged : and so much was this repeated, 
that at last it drew the attention of the Count himseu to the 
subject, and he began to think Louise was not well used by 
the backwardness of Philippe in declaring himself her suitor. 
Pride, however, on the one hand, and love for his child on 
the other, would not allow him to make the first movement 
towards an explanation ; as it never entered into his head to 
entertain the idea that Philippe doubted his own intentions. 
He felt piqued that one so much his inferior, who was beloved 
by his dear Louise, should so long delay a proposal that would 
be accepted at a word. These considerations induced a degree 
of reserve in the manner of the Count, that caused Philippe to 
feel ill at ease on their next meeting. He could no longer 
conceal the truth from himself: he felt that matters had 
arrived at such a point, he must either openly declare himself 
the suitor of Louise, and by so doing secure the advantages he 
had in view, or he must withdraw from the family, and from 
his long-cherished schemes altogether. 

That night he held a long ana earnest debate with himself; 
and anxious to put a force on his own inclinations that should 
be friendly to all his schemes of ambition, he recalled every 
argument he could recollect in favour of an interested mar- 
riage. He remembered that the noblesse of Paris never talked 
of anything but the family, the wealth, the court-favour, that 
might be secured in the ahoice of a wife ; nobody said a word 
about loving her, or if she might be of a congenial taste, dis- 
position, and turn of mind, — who, in Paris, ever thought of 
these things, except when criticising a new play, or discussing 
the merits of a sentimental romance? Did the world — above 
all, the fashionable world — ever think of anything more wl 
such an affair than its present splendovuc ox \\& i\x\.\}x^ ^^^sc^- 
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tages? — Was not an unfeigned homage paid, by all his com- 
peers, to the young man of no pretensions, who won the 
woman of great pretensions? It was, indeed, a competitor- 
ship that made him acquire that kind of 6clat which is assigned 
to a known gambler of great skill, who, it is apparent, has 
made a lucky hit. 

Young men, especially vain young men, are always in- 
fluenced, more or less, by the society in which they move; 
and Philippe had, of late, moved so much in the heau monde 
of Paris, that he began to feel almost ashamed of his former 
feelings for Annette ; he called them folly, when he recollected 
that he had very nearly given up all his prospects, dependent 
on the connexion with Louise, simply because hj^ had enter- 
tained a romantic inclination for an obscure orphan girl, in an 
obscure country town. He weighed every point: he almost 
decided that he would at once make his declaration to the 
Count's daughter, and ask her hand of her father. He was 
running over in his own mind the rapid steps by which he was 
sure to rise after the union; the figure he* should make in 
society ; the sensation his marriage would create ; the envy — 
the envy he should create (that cause of self-gratulation to a 
little mind) when he moved amongst certain marquisses and 
marchionesses in Paris, and mi^ht call every one of ^^them 
uncle, aunt, cousin, or grandmother. 

He was recalled from this vision of imagination by the 
entrance of his valet, who brought him a letter. Philippe 
took it, and saw that it was Annette's hand and seal. Ren- 
dered stubborn by the swelling spirit of pride which he had so 
resolutely called up during this reverie, he took the letter 
without the slightest emotion, and turned it over and over, as 
if it had been merely a note from one of his commonest 
acquaintances ; nor did he once think of the feelings of the 
writer; how true they had been to him, how fond, how 
devoted ! on the contrary, if he had any feeling at all for her 
at this moment, it was that of a little chagrin to think that he 
had let so insignificant a person know she had the power to 
create for herself a tender preference in his bosom. He opened 
the letter as coldly and as carelessly as could be; half read 
and half skipped, thinking more of himself than of the writer; 
for Philippe's vanity made him consider that a debt of grati- 
tude was due to him from any woman for whom he had once 
declared a preference, however much he might be changed. 

The letter here mentioned contained no particular news; 
for that written by Annette to inform Philippe of his mother's 
illness was of a later period; it will be noticed in due time 
and place : the communication of which we now speak was 
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but one of those many letters written to bim during the period 
he had so cruelly neglected her. After he read it, he threw 
it down upon the table, and speedily turned his thoughts to 
other matters. He was desirous of referring to a paper on 
business connected with his schemes ; and in order to do so 
opened a hox wherein he had been in the habit of keeping 
several of the letters of Annette. He now snatched them 
up ; and, in a strange, moody, and imsettled temper, opened 
one or two, and read them : he was struck, notwithstanding 
all his coldness, with the artlessness, the deep feeling, and the 
grace of expression, that characterised all she wrote to him ; 
and the thought, how ill he had requited such affection rushed 
upon his mind ; and, by a revulsion of feeling he could not 
control, forced on him tne conviction how much superior was 
the poor orphan girl he had despised to the highborn daughter 
of the revolutionist ; and having hastily read these old letters, 
he once more snatched up that which he had just received, 
and had thrown from him with so much indifference. He 
now reread it eagerly : it spoke what no art, no ingenious exer- 
tion of the most refined deceit can ever accomplish — ^it spoke, 
in every sentence, the pure and tender expressions of an 
unaltered affection, wounded by unkindness and neglect. 
Philippe almost sickened as he read ; once more he threw the 
letter on the tahle before him — dropt.into a chair, and gave 
himself up to that irresistible train of thought which was the 
result of genuine and natural feeling. His heart smote him ; 
in an instant his conscience was up in arms, and, without 
another struggle, he determined to renounce the Count, and 
the Count's daughter, and all his proud hopes, rather than 
force on himself such a sacrifice as he had meditated; and 
in order to do some act that should fix his own resolves, and 
place them beyond the reach of wavering, he decided he 
would see Louise that* very evening, and by begging her not 
to exert her influence any more in his affairs, to give her to 
understand he had no serious thoughts of herself. Philippe 
knew also by what minute neglects a woman of nice feeling 
might be made sensible a man had changed. 

No sooner was this resolution taken than it was executed. 
Philippe went forth; but on arriving at the Count's, he found 
both father and daughter out, not expected home till the next 
day : till then, therefore, his purpose must be delayed. The 
next day came, and found Philippe in the same mind. He 
had slept upon his resolves, and soundly too ; — he had dreamed 
of Annette, of the Duchess Anne's terrace, of bis mother, 
and of the old chateau ; and he awoke with a heart and mind 
in Britanny. Again he set out, and had nearly arrived at the 
vin. K k 
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door of the Count, when he met Brissut — a young man of 
iuhion, of his own age, and hy far the most intimate and 
trusted friend he had in Paris. 

** You are going to the Count's this morning, I presume, hy 
the road you take," said Brissot, carelessly. 

" I am," replied Philippe: "will you go with me? you 
know both the Count de Josselin and his daughter." 

" I do, indeed," said Brissot'; ** and 1 know also some of 
their near kindred. The Count has a nephew, Philippe.'' 

" Well, what if he has?" replied Philippe, petulantly; for 
Brissot spoke in a peculiar and marked tone : " what is that 
tome?" 

" Why, it may he something," said Brissot ; " and I, as your 
friend, determined to let you know what you seem to he igno- 
rant of — ^that you delay too long to make your proposals. 
The relatives of Louise begin to feel embarrassed when Uiey 
are asked how soon you are to be married ; and so you had 
better step forward at once. Depend upon it, longer delay 
is quite unnecessary; you may be sure of the impression 
you have made; it is quite deep enough to secure for you 
lasting favour, and a certain acceptance of your hand. You 
have nothing more to do than to declare yourself, and 
wed her." 

" Thank you, Brissot," said Philippe ; " but I believe I have 
something more to do than you are quite aware of before I 
propose any such matter as a marriage with the daughter of 
the Count de Josselin — I must get my own consent to the 
match." 

Brissot literally started with surprise. " You astonish me," 
he exclaimed; " surely you do but jest?" 

" I never can be more serious." 

'* Then you will be made so ere long," said Brissot; " for 
depend upon it, if the pride of the Count keeps him silent, 
and the delicacy of Louise scorns complaint, that the nephew 
of whom I spoke but now, will call you to account for all this. 
Pie will say, all the world will say, that you have treated with 
unparalleled presumption a woman of high birth. To devote 
yourself to her on all occasions, both public and private ; to 
create in her a preference that all the world has more than 
suspected, that her friends have not contradicted; and that 
you have studiously kept up, — yet, never to make her an offer 
of your hand! it will never, never, do. Make your offer; 
make it in any way you please — make it, if you will, in a 
manner that will provoke her to refuse you, so as you do but 
make it. For if you do not, your character as a man of honour 
is for ever lost. Adieu." 

Brissot passed on, for Philippe remained silent; his purpose 
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was not changed, but he was vexed — vexed to the soul to 
think, he, who had lived on public opinion, who had con^ 
bated so much, sacrificed so much of his internal peace to 
secure it, should now be exposed to censure ; to the condemna- 
tion of that world which he at once courted, flattered, and 
feared. He had not the strong support of conscious rectitude 
to bear him out : he felt that m this instance public censure 
would be just ; and he was angered and fretted by the thought, 
that wrong as his conduct had been, it was capable of being 
represented much worse than it really was. He felt that irri- 
tability which always accompanies a conviction, that in order 
to clear ourselves from the greater blame which may be 
attached to us, we must expose the truth ; when to do so is 
not very likely to redound to our credit: and, with all his 
foults, he had a high sense of the honour that should enable 
him to keep a character unblemished in any material point. 

He was soon at the Count's. But what were now his feel- 
ings ? he shrunk within himself as the Count, in fufilment of 
the promise he had given, told Philippe that the post he had 
so much coveted was secured to lum. Philippe was con- 
founded; and endeavoured, hurriedly, to express his thanks. 

" Nay," said the Count, " they are not so much due to me 
as to my daughter: she has exerted for you an influence, 
which even 1 could not command, in a quarter where all 
depended for success. You had many opponents, yet she has 
prevailed for you." 

Philippe once more spoke his thanks; and expressed his 
wish to be permitted to do so, in person, to Louise. 

" No, sir," said the Count, with much emotion, " my 
daughter will not see you, to receive your thanks ; she de- 
clines any renewal of your attentions, they have been too 
marked. Heretofore they have been mistaken by many: 
they have become a subject of animadversion ; and, in plain 
terms, sir, it is time they should cease. I will not conceal 
from you, Monsieur de Clairval, that had you not trifled, as 
you have done, with the feelings of my daughter, I should have 
preferred you to all other men for my Louise. But you have 
pursued a conduct so vague and so capricious, that nothing 
but a respect for you as a man of ability — that cannot be 
shaken, even by your own waywardness — has induced me to 
overlook what I have done. 1 have fulfilled my word, sir, to 
you ; and, as the only return, I ask " 

" Do not ask — command me," exclaimed Philippe. " Oh, 
my dear Count, when I think how generous you have been to 
me; how faithful a friend — and how I must seem to have 
requited your kindness, I blush for myself. I hope that time, 
circumstances——" k k1 
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" Hope nothing from either," said the Count ; " if yon refer 
to either in relation to my daughter. I do not scruple to tell 
you, that a proposal has very lately heen made to me, on 
account of Louise, hy the Marquis de la Fert^ ; and he shall 
not want my recommendation to obtain her acceptance of his 
hand. The Marquis is an accomplished nobleman ; and one 
who entertains no doubt about the nature of his own senti- 
ments. You will pardon my candour, sir, but I have loved 
you as I would have loved my own son : if you were any other 
than the man you are — endeared to me by so many recollec- 
tions — I should have disdained to notice your past conduct in 
any other way than by contempt." 

Philippe was about to utter some reply, to excuse himself, 
as well as he could in his present abasned and confused state 
of mind ; but the Count was suddenly called off to attend a 
political summons from his master Orleans. The order was 
imperative, and admitted not a moment's delay. 

rhilippe remained where he was, riveted to the spot ; he 
knew not what to do. Should he see Louise, to thank her ; 
or should he go home and write his thanks to her ? And 
now that he recollected he was perhaps for the last time in 
that house, whose doors had ever opened to him with so much 
readiness, he felt the most poignant regret. He felt, too, how 
much he had played the fool : what advantages he had within 
his power ; and now he had trifled with such a match, with 
such a woman as Louise, till he had lost her; lost, perhaps, 
for ever those affections which he once knew were all his own, 
and which he had vainly fancied were not to be shaken even 
by his own caprice. The thought that a rival of such distinc- 
tion would now possess her whom he had so wantonly thrown 
away, was a wound to his pride, to his vanity. All these 
mortifying reflections at once rushed upon him ; and he now 
began to value Louise as he had never before done, and to 
think more highly of her : for a rival of consequence raises a 
woman in the eyes of a man who has had thoughts of her, 
not from motives of love, but of self-interest. It acts on him 
like a competition in an auction room, the higher the bidding, 
the more eager the bidders ; and the thing to be disposed of 
rises in value as it rises in price. 

Philippe stood musing, but without resolution enough to 
change his purpose so as to endeavour, by an immediate offer 
of his hand, to secure Louise ; for his renewed recollections of 
Annette had been too recent, and too strong, to allow him to 
yield at once to a revival of feelings and worldly motives. He 
was, however, irresolute : again and again did he wish for 
that possibility of delay which is the shift of all doubtful and 
wavering minds; with those ^Vio Nvould and would not; and 
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who willingly rely on procrastination, and the chances of life, 
when they have no fixed principle within themselves to inspire 
right action, and the firmness to bear it out. 

Whilst he thus mused, Louise came in. She started with 
surprise, for she did not know any one was there. Philippe 
looked up : their eyes met. She blushed : there was an air 
of confusion, a flutter about her, that a vain man like Philippe 
did not fail to interpret in favour of himself; though, could ne 
have read the heart of Louise at this moment, he would have 
known it proceeded from a contrary feeling. She was offended 
with him, and had just cause to be so, since the way in which 
he had trifled with her had become a subject of much animad- 
version amongst her acquaintances and mends. 

But the blush that overspread her cheek became her ; and 
her demeanour had in it an air of dignity that accorded well 
with her uncommon stature, and with what she owed to herself 
at this moment. Philippe looked at her again, and thought 
she looked very pretty ; he had never thought so before, nor 
was she pretty ; yet there are moments when even the plainest 
woman, either by her dress, the animation of her feelmgs, or 
the influence of circumstances, looks well ; and creates for the 
time a degree of admiration she never did before : especially 
if the individual by whom she is observed is in a humour to 
admire, and to find out beauties he had previously overlooked. 

Philippe really did at that instant admire her. He felt 
angry and vexed that the Marquis de la Fert^ was likely to 
supply the place he had once held in the heart of so fine a 
woman ; and wished to say something, yet not knowing what, 
he now said exactly that which he did not intend to say ; for 
he alluded to the happiness of his rival: ''Your father, 
Louise," (Philippe had been on such intimate terms with her 
that he called her by her Christian name), <' my friend, the 
Count de Josselin, tells me that the Marquis de la Fert^ has 
ventured to approach you with the ambitious view to obtain 
your hand, your heart, Louise: he will be a happy man 
indeed, if he succeeds." 

Philippe sighed as he closed the sentence. He took her 
hand gently within his own, and looked upon its small slender 
fingers, gUttering with the diamonds that encircled them, as 
if he admired them. Every woman has some point about 
her person on which she more or less piques herself. Louise 
had a beautiful hand; she liked to have it admired; it was 
the pomt of her beauty in which she took pride ; yet she was 
not a vain woman ; but she considered it a distinction. A 
beautiful hand is aristocratic; for very rarely does it happen 
that, where there is high birth, the hands of the females axe 
other than delicate. 
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The tenderness of expression, the sigh, the air of mortifica- 
tion, the silent admiration with which he took her hand, and 
the youthful grace and manliness of Philippe's fine person and 
features were, at this moment, all in his favour; and the 
anery feelings of Louise softened and hecame suhdued as sh6 
saia, with a voice that was slightly tremulous, "You are mis- 
taken ahout the Marquis : he will not win my hand, for he has 
not mv heart." 

" Then may I, dare I hope, Louise," exclaimed Philippe, 
** that I might be more fortunate ? I have long known, long 
admired you, long felt doubtful of success, and, therefore, 
wavered ; but, might I now but hope, I should be fixed — fixed 
for life, might my heart and hand but be thought worthy 
your acceptance." 

They were thought so; and from that hour the fate of 
Philippe was sealed ; for not even his own caprice, subservient 
as he had hitherto made all things to it, could henceforth 
alter his position. We shall notice but briefly the days that 
intervened between that on which he was accepted as the 
suitor of Louise, and the one appointed to give him yet a 
nearer claim upon her for ever. 

No sooner was all doubt removed, and the object won, than, 
having no more exertions to make in the pursuit of it, and no 
more struggles to encounter, all the misery of his success, and 
all the lasting consequences in which it was likely to involve 
him, seemed at once to rise up before his view, arrayed in 
colours of such gloom that he shrank and sickened at the 
sight. And how did the image of Annette now recur to him ? 
With tenfold power. He had lost her — ^lost her for ever! 
and by his own sudden act. What madness, what folly, had 
led him on to such a step ! He did not, could not love Louise. 
But, oh ! he did love another. He could not bear the thought 
that he did so in vain. He turned from it, and by violence 
endeavoured to crush the feeling as it rose within his bosom, 
there to swell and to oppress him, like a load that forbade him 
to draw breath. But the thing was done. Philippe had now 
to prepare for the meditated sacrifice. He was determined it 
should not be made in vain ; and that he would lose not one 
point of worldly advantage that might result to him from the 
choice he had made in a wife. He had already played the 
part of a worldling and a fool, he now prepared to play that 
of a hypocrite ; and to wear a mask that required even all his 
consummate skill to support the character without detection. 

Had Louise been capable of loving passionately, she would 
not have been deceived ; but her love was just strong enough 

be capable of a decided preference, of much quiet affection, 
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and a little flutter of the nerves, whilst there was any uncer- 
tainty about the object of her regard; but, as soon as the 
engagement was made, her easy satis&ction was not liable to 
be disturbed with any of those pains that are the penalty of 
finer souls in the commerce of the heart. She had little 
imagination: she did not therefore magnify trifles into things 
of import. She rested on the assurances made to her ; and 
did not look for those indications that are the unpremeditated, 
and therefore the strongest, guarantees of sincere afi*ection. 
She knew that she loved Philippe herself and consequently 
believed that he loved her ; but her feelings were not strong 
Bor nice enough to detect die want of those responsive touches 
of affection that can alone be manifested or understood by the 
heart She was not of a character to require that intuitive 
conviction of being loved, though it can scarcely be traced 
whence it arises, which real love can alone convey to the 
bosom of its object. 

Louise had none of these refinements of deep, delicate, but 
passionate feeling ; she was therefore content. Philippe was 
courteous, complimentary, and gentle in his manner to her ; 
and she was pleased and smiled ; and ordered wedding gowns 
and jewels, and heard the universal praises bestowed on her 
lover, and the uncommon happiness of such a love-match 
talked of by all her acquaintances and firiends, with the most 
perfect satisfaction. 

Some delay had taken place in naming the wedding-day, 
on account of lawyers and arrangements. Philippe was in no 
haste to press for an early one. At length the Count himself 
fixed it. Philippe had, of course, to receive the announce- 
ment that such was the fact with great joy. But he pleaded 
some excuse to leave the Count soon after, and hastened back 
to the silence and solitude of his own apartments in Paris, 
meditating all the way he went what matter of public duty he 
could possibly lay hold of at this crisis, as an excuse to keep 
out of the way, if possible out of the sight, of Louise, till the 
moment shoiud arrive that he must lead her to the altar ; for 
be felt that the hjrpocritical task of playing the part of an ex- 
pectant and rejoicing bridegroom was one almost beyond his 
skill, without the danger of betraving the torture of mind that 
he endured at the thought of such a union. In this place we 
have only to add, that the letter of Annette, announcing the 
dangerous illness of Madame de Clairval, arrived at the lodg- 
ings of Philippe on the very dav the Count de Josselin had 
announced his having fixed the time of the nuptials to her son. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



" Let them enter : 
They are the faction." 

SHAKSnRB. 



What a picture is human life ! how varied, how contradictory, 
how sudden, how heyond all the calculations of foresight, of 
experience, or even of conjecture, are its ever changing, yet 
ever-recurring events ! Sometimes what a calm ! Years glide 
away like days, and there is little hy which any one of theih 
can be noted as differing from another. Such portions of time 
seem to be given to us more immediately in reference to our- 
selves ; when, having nothin? more than our ordinary duties 
to perform, we have extraordmary leisure to carry on the work 
of self-examination, and the exercise of all our religious obli- 
gations connected with a future state of existence. At other 
seasons, how wild, how tumultuous, how headlong, is it scurr 
rent ! In such we seem to be more the creatures of impulse 
than of reason ; more as beings dragged on to action by a 
strong unseen and irresistible power, than free and independent 
agents. All around us is convulsion : thought becomes con- 
fused, purpose infirm ; and the mind, like a goodly vessel, is 
turned asiae or impelled onward by whatever bold hand shall 
dare to seize the helm in moments such as these. It was in 
a mood not less agitated than that described by the poet, 

when 

"The state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection," 

that Philippe returned to his own dwelling, after the interview 
to which we have so recently alluded with the Count de Jos- 
selin. His friend, Brissot, who lived in the same house, was 
already in his chamber awaiting the return of Philippe. When 
the latter came in he was very pale. He spoke, in a harsh 
tone, a few sentences : there was something of bitterness, of 
austerity, in the expression of his countenance, which so 
changed the man, that no one who now beheld him would 
have believed it possible that he could be the same Philippe 
whose smile was at times so sweet in its affability, and whose 
of manner was altogether irresistible, whilst his 
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Toice was as harmonious 4n its modulations as the finest music- 
But Philippe had studied to please ; and it was only in mo- 
ments of inward bitterness, when he had no object to achieve 
by preserving an artificial exterior, that he gave way, as he 
now did, to that sternness of indignation which, in a proud 
mind like his, is the sure sign of some secret regret, some 
inward reproach, some scorpion that, having wounded his 
own bosom, will dart forth and sting, reckless of whomsoever 
it may injure. 

Brissot, though his friend, was but partly in his confidence. 
Brissot knew much, but not all ; and he now said, somewhat 
abrubtly, " Philippe, is it done? Is your fate sealed?" 

" It is," said Philippe. "Oh, Brissot! spare me. I am a 
ruined man : it is too late — ^too late now to advise me. Yes, 
I am, I tell you, ruined. Ask me not what has happened, or 
how I have been led on : the thing is done. I should have 
told you so before now, had I not hoped to the last that some- 
thing might happen — something; but the day is fixed now, 
and all is too late." 

" You are to be married, then, to Louise, the daughter of 
the Count de Josselin," said Brissot: " to a young, tiul, rich, 
highborn, amiable, and elegant woman. Truly, a fate that 
might be borne with some patience, and even some joy." 

"Not by me," said Philippe; "I am too sick at heart for 
joy. Oh, Brissot! in an evil hour was it when I first thought 
of her! Often and often have I renounced her. But circum- 
stances have arisen, accursed circumstances, to lead me on, I 
scarcely know how, to this state of things* What I have suf- 
fered, since the hour I first had the folly to offer her my hand, 
is known but to God in heaven. The pang to be suppressed 
in her presence, and in that of her father, — the secret discon- 
tent, the perpetual effort, — the happy man, the rejoicing lover, 
— to seem to be all this, when my heart was torn with the bit- 
terness, the very rage of vain regret;— oh, what a trial has 
been mine!" 

« Patience!" said Brissot, " and all will be well." 

*| Patience!" exclaimed Philippe, "no more of it,— I am 
patient. I tell you the thin^ is done. I have been surprised 
by mv own feelings into saying thus much to you concerning 
myself. But what has this day passed has fearfully shaken 
me. I was not prepared for so immediate a union. Her 
father has urged it on, thinking to please us both : only this 
hour have I learnt the fatal day. But no more of it; — this is 
weakness. Brissot, as you are my friend, forget what has now 
fallen from my lips. I will henceforth be a man. You shall 
never hear another word of regret from me. Let us talk of 
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other matters. Has any one inquired for me since I have been 
absent? What has chanced?" 

*' Nothing that I know of," replied Brissot, ** except that I 
observed on your table, when I came in but now, what you do 
not seem to notice — a letter for you. The outside says it is to 
be delivered with speed. Most likely it is on some matter of 



consequence." 



Philippe glanced his eyes on it : he took it up impatiently 
— he shuddered — in his agitation he let it fall to the groimd, 
" I will not read it," he said; *' I know too well from whom it 
comes : it is another letter of affectionate reproach. Wretch 
that I am, I merit it ! Yet what can be the cause that such 
haste should be required in the delivery?" 

He stooped and picked the letter up : his hand was upon it 
to break the seal. He trembled, as he exclaimed, ** All things 
are combined against me — all! even this letter comes to tor- 
ture me; and to come at such a time!" 

" Is this the way," said Brissot, " that you keep your word 
that I am to hear no more regrets — see no more signs of an 
angry and ill-satisfied spirit?" 

" Curse the letter!" exclaimed Philippe, " I will not read 
it ; at least not to-day," — and he thrust it with vehemence into 
his bosom. "Rest there," he said, "till I have a hardened 
heart." 

" You have put it in your bosom without knowing its con- 
tents," said Brissot, " as we do many a thing that we cherish 
near the heart, without knowing the pain, may be, that we are 
treasuring up for ourselves." 

A knock came at the door as he spoke. 

"Leave me, Brissot, leave me!" exclaimed Philippe. 

" Wherefore leave you, and in such moments of agitation ?" 
said Brissot: " would that be the part of a friend?" 

" Friend or foe, you must leave me," replied Philippe. 
" Brissot, I will be plain with you. I expect on the instant 

some emissary of no matter whom. For what purpose 

he seeks me, and at such a time, I know not; but the Count 
de Josselin has announced this man's intention to see me on 
some affair of import, I know not even his name. The Count 
insists that I should see him this very day; and, as I now 
stand with Josselin, I must not give a denial to his wishes." 

Brissot soon after quitted the room; and scarcely was he 
gone when a man about forty years old entered. He was 
strong built, of middle stature. His features, plain even to 
coarseness, were at once wild, ferocious, but commanding. 
Though ugly in the extreme, there was yet character in his 
ugliness; you saw at a glance the man was not to be despised. 
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An enormous head of coarse black hair added such singularity 
to the hideous face, that was frightfully marked with the small- 
pox, that it made him appear, as far as a human being can 
oe said to resemble an animal, like the lord of the lorest, 
the lion with bristled mane. His aspect, his carriage, his 
demeanour, were altogether savage, but stately. Such was the 
person of the emissary of the Count de Josselin. The first 
words he spoke to Philippe were — " Shut the door," — without 
the slightest pause for ceremony. 

Philippe looked surprised at the manner and address of the 
speaker; but he almost mechanically obeyed his command; 
and, turning towards him, said, in a voice of some emotion-—* 
** You come from the Count de Josselin. I am convinced it is 
for no ordinary purpose you seek me. Be plain, then, wave 
all prelude, and tell me at once your business. I am prepared 
for any matter, however desperate. You are the agent 
of " 

'< I am no man's agent," said the stranger sternly: ** I am 
a free agent ; and therefore would I serve my country. You 
ask plainness ; you shall have it. Know, then, that the Count 
de Josselin has at length determined to join openly the popular 
party, and your name to do so is enrolled with his. King 
Louis already trembles at that third estate in France which 
he once held as of so little moment. But he will find in it^ 
now that it is changed into the national assembly, a power, 
gigantic and over-shadowing, that shall rule or crush the 
monarchy he sways : whilst France, like an overladen vessel, 
weighed down with the tyranny of princes, and the accumu- 
lated burdens of ages — even as such a bark, in the tempest, 
casts overboard, to the fury of the waves and the unfa- 
thomed depths, her load— -even so shall she cast ft'om her 
all her oppressions — she shall cast them forth with curses 
and with blood; and having lightened the goodly vessel of 
the state of her oppressive load, she shall ride on triumphant^ 
as the enemies of liberty lie crouching before her path; and, 
in the history of nations, none shall make a more glorious 
progress towards her desired end — the freedom of her people. 
But no time must be lost. We must act now, this day, or 
our hour may be past. You must come with me. We shall 
meet the Count, for I must see him ere we assemble." 

" Assemble ! where ? what do you mean ? " said Philippe : 
" I know nothing of your plans, and yet you have enrolled my 
name to join with you. And who are you who thus address 
me with the accents of command?" 

** I am the man, of whom the Count de Josselin has often 
told you — the man who would guide Orleans or crush him. 
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Have you never beard of such a man ? Hitherto has Orleans 
been in my hand as the clay that takes the impress I give to 
it; but I now begin to find him of earth of too base a quality 
to be moulded into any shape of firmness. He will never 
hold together for any bold intent : we look, therefore, to men 
of stronger temper for our great and ultimate ends. But this 
is not our present point. Know that the king, as a prepara- 
tory measure towards a royal sitting, has commenced his 
alterations in the hall of assembly; and without consulting 
us, for I am one of that assembly, has suspended our meetings 
till such a kingly sitting shall have taken place. But the 
assembly of a great nation will not be so ruled. This day we 
purpose to force our way into the common hall ; the voice of 
liberty shall be heard, the hand of power shall be felt; we will 
endure no more delays ; and Louis shall learn that an irritated 
people can become dangerous. Close the door of our hall 
agamst us! forbid our meeting! — I will submit to no such 
exercise of tyranny!" 

'^ And who are you that talk thus largely?" said Philippe — 
you, who would dictate to me as you say you do to the Duke 
of Orleans. Who are you?" 

** I am one that most men know, and many fear," replied 
the speaker. *' Look at me !" he added, in a harsh, impa- 
tient, but somewhat exulting tone of voice, — " can you mis- 
take me? — I am Mirabeau!" 

It was indeed Mirabeau, afterwards so celebrated as one of 
the most eloquent, bold, and reckless of all the revolutionary 
spirits of his time, who thus announced himself to Philippe in 
this extraordinary interview. Philippe looked at him with 
that sensation of startling surprise, of awe blended with 
wonder, which, though a remarkable man stands before us, is 
seldom fully experienced till we find that he is one known to 
fame, and that his fame is of a character that carries with it a 
sense of fear; and so strange was the ascendency of this 
brutal but able man, that neither a friend nor an enemy could 
look upon him without experiencing some emotion akin to 
that passion of the soul. 

It was into the hands of such a man, into those of Mira- 
beau, that the Count de Josselin had literally sold his weak, 
vacillating, and guilty son-in-law elect. Josselin owed Mira- 
beau a large sum, lost at one of the gaming-tables of Paris. 
" Secure to me the services of that young man, that Philippe 
de Clairval, who has both the faults and the ability that I 
want in an agent to mould him to my purpose, and I will 
forgive you the debt of the hazard," said Mirabeau. " You 
shsdl have him," replied the Count, and not a word more was 
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said in the settlement of ihe business ; for. the weakness of 
Philippe, in all its points, was well known to both. 

It was Mirabeau who now led forth Philippe to enter on 
that career which he had already chalked out for him. They 
were joined by the Count de Josselin, and made their way, 
with all haste, to the hall of the commons, the place usually 
occupied by the three estates of France. The workmen were 
busied in preparing the arrangements necessary for the king 
and court at the purposed royal sitting. The members of the 
national assembly, who had already refused to listen to the 
king's command to suspend their meeting, were now pressing 
on, headed by Bailli, their president, to take their seats. They 
were repulsed from the doors of the common hall by an armea 
guard of some strength. 

In this state of exasperated feeling, they rushed, with one 
accord, to a common tennis-court, hard by, there to debate 
** on matters deep and dangerous." But scarcely had they 
assembled when a storm of thunder and lightnmg poured 
down upon them with terrific violence. It was an awful hour. 
The clouds that had been gathering throughout a still and 
sultry day, now hung black and motionless over Paris. It 
seemed as if the evil genius of that devoted city had reserved, 
for the day of this tumultuous assembly of the national repre* 
sentatives and their partizans, in direct opposition to the will 
of the sovereign prince, the first indication he chose to make 
manifest of that ''moral tempest," so soon destined to shake 
the whole kingdom of France, and to overthrow both the 
throne and the church in its career. 

As the members assembled, their wild enthusiastic de- 
meanour, and the ferocious countenances of many among them, 
seemed even yet more terrific by the shadow and the gloom 
that fell upon them in the darkness of the hour. There wa« 
also that density of atmosphere which makes men breathe with 
difficulty, as if a weight oppressed their bosoms : a density 
arising from the electric flmd in the air that afiects the nerves 
both of animals and men. 

Bailli filled a chair hastily snatched up, and placed at the 
head of the tennis-court for the president. Seats there were 
none for the members, except an old bench or two that would 
not hold a third part of their number. Mirabeau, the most 
eloquent of, and neither less ferocious nor daring than, any of 
the spirits of the time, rushed forward, and placed himself 
near Bailli. He was eager to speak, but gave way to the 
president; and as Bailli arose to open the meeting, the first 
forked flash darted from the blackened clouds, and for a 
moment compelled the leader to place his hand before his 
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eyes ; so bright, almost so blinding, was its effects. A peal 
of thunder that burst immediately above their heads, followed; 
and then, by the sudden opposition of darkness to light, the 
day appeared to be momentarily extinguished, as if there had 
been a total eclipse of the sun. The heavens now poured 
down torrents of rain, which the earth seemed to drink up 
with greediness ; and the steeples rocked and the towers shook 
of many an ancient church and convent in Paris, as if trem« 
bling for the ravages of the storm. 

It was in the midst of these terrors of heaven and earth, of 
God and man, that the infuriated assembly took that impas- 
sioned oath, never to break up their sittings till the constitu- 
tion of their country should be based on the solid rock of free- 
dom for all France. Scarcely had the oath passed their lips, 
when the thunder and the ughtning opened on them with 
renewed and reiterated terrors, and the rain and hail poured 
down in such torrents, as compelled them to retire ; yet they 
did not disperse till Mirabeau and the Count de Josselin (who 
had both been in league to gain over many of the military to 
the popular faction) presented Philippe to the most determined 
of the assembly, as a young Frencnman in whom they would 
find a spirit devoted to liberty, and whose resolution would 
never fail in that cause, even if required to meet death in all 
its terrors of the prison or the field. 

With a heavy neart did Philippe return to the solitude of 
his own chamber. At length he drew from his bosom the 
letter of Annette. He broke the seal, read the contents ; and 
now did he learn, for the first time, the dangerous illness of 
his mother. She would probably be no more ere he could 
arrive at Josselin. *' This news, ' he cried, in the bitterness 
of his heart, " comes suddenly and heavily upon me. But 
no matter — ^let the weight press — I would that it might crush 
me. Nothing surprises, nothing shocks, me now; all that is 
evil comes together — all, this day. What a day has it been 
to me ! What has it not announced to me ! — that I am on 
the eve to become a wretched husband — an open revolutionist 
— a bereaved son! What a prospect! But I will see my 
mother once again if she yet lives; yes, I will go to Josselin." 
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CHAPTER X. 

Oh, mother, mother! 
What have y ou done 7 Behold, the hearens do ope* 
The gods look down, and this unnatural scene, 
Tbey laugh at it. Believe it, oh, believe it 1 
Most dangerously you have with him prevail'd. 
If not most mortal to him. 

SHAKSFBRB. 

We will not follow Philippe through his hurried and rapid 
journey to Josselin, marked as it was by an impatience that 
had in it something of frenzy. All the way he went he found 
fault; neither horses, drivers, nor attendants, could please 
him. His humour was morose, petulent, stem ; for nothing 
gives so much of bitterness to the temper as a mind that is 
dissatisfied or disgusted with the success of its own schemes. 
Of such spirits Shakspere has truly said that, when their 
object is gained, 

"The very devils cannot plague them better.** 

Such minds cannot complain to others, for their pride will not 
let them ; and they keep their rankling misery swelling within 
their own bosom to prey upon the very heart in secret. Such 
misery does not even admit that querulous consolation, which 
may be found in having cause to complain of our own friends 
as instrumental to our misfortunes: and they who so sufier 
cannot turn to a quiet submission to God's providence for 
support, when they have laboured never to trust to it, but 
rather to their own crooked paths. 

It was in such a fearful state of mind as we have noticed 
that Philippe came in sight of the stately old towers of the 
castle of Josselin. In former visits, even in his days of waver- 
ing and caprice, he had never caught the first sight of the 
ch&teau, after long absence, without a feeling of pleasure. 
But now the gloominess of his mind gave to the whole scene 
a shade of its own hue, — all was changed. The rocks and the 
lofty towers, that in their beauty and strength once recalled 
to his mind the glory and romance of chivalrous days, appeared 
now but as so many dark and heavy masses, like the walls of 
the Bastille, indicating nothing but misery within. The ivy 
that encompassed some of the venerable towers to their very 
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heads, seemed, to his melancholy eye, hut as so many mantles 
of mourning in their dull and sombre hues, whilst sJl around 
was silent, comfortless, and desolate. 

Philippe had a trying scene to go through; — ^to meet a 
heloved, perhaps a djdng mother, — a deceived, a deserted 
heart in her poor and affectionate Annette ; one that he loved, 
and by whom he was beloved ; — and under all the sufferings 
of his complicated feelings, to try to keep up his assumed 
character, that of a successful man, and one satisfied with his 
success in regard to his own prospects. 

Philippe had of late made vast strides in the way of hypo- 
crisy : he was now to make another advance on the same path; 
and he determined to play his part with a firm and high 
resolve. " I will harden myself; I will lock my heart against all 
softening, all awakening impressions," he said, within his own 
mind, as the carriage drove over the old drawbridge that 
led to the entrance of the castle. The shaking of the vehicle 
was violent as he passed the bridge, but scarcely could it add 
to the disturbance of his frame, for every nerve thrilled and 
shook within him. Yet resolute to suffer, as criminals some- 
times resolve to do, without shewing a pang to the observers, 
he alighted from ihe carriage with a countenance composed 
and fixed ; and no kind glance could have been detected in 
it, as the old servant, who had so oflen carried him in his 
arms or on his back, when a boy, gave him a hearty shake of 
the hand, as he bade his young master once more welcome 
to Josselin. Glad to see him was old Gaspard, yet sorry that 
he came but to see how ill his poor mistress was. 

Philippe scarcely noticed the old man; but the faithful 
domestic did not remark that there was anything unusual in 
his appearance. One, however, approached, whose observa^ 
tion, though the result of instinct more than of reason, was 
strangely correct, and displayed a nicer sense of the truth; 
for a favourite dog, that came bounding, leaping, circling, 
and whining round his master, at length seemed to read in 
his looks (and dogs, like children, are great observers of the 
human face), that which had escaped the eye of man ; for, 
after the first hurst of delight, the dog looked up to him, as it 
were with an " eager asking eye," made no more gambols, 
and seemed to sympathise with some cause of pain that he 
read in his master's countenance, though to comprehend it 
was beyond the instinct he possessed. Hanging his ears, the 
animal followed him quietly into the interior of the castle, 
without once running on before and back again, as it had been 
his wont to do, in marshalling Philippe the way from the car- 
riage, on former occasions. 
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Tlie unhappy victim of his own schemes went direct to the 
De Clisson chamber. There was Annette. On seeing him 
she rose. Whatever were her fieelings towards the son, the 
sense of the mother's danger had impressed itself with so 
much earnestness on her mind, that it overmled for the time 
all other feelings, and gave a solemnity and composure to her 
manner very different to that agitating emotion with which 
she had always hitherto encountered Philippe on his arrivals 
at Josselin. Yet, though composed, Annette was not indif- 
ferent. She extended her hand to meet his with a look that 
spoke, though her lips moved not. 

Philippe, whose resolution was taken, and whose long train- 
ing in uie art of dissembling his real feelings with the Count 
and with Louise, had given him a wondrous power of self-com- 
mand, of suppressing all the outward marks of the strongest 
internal emotions, met her with a coldness, a distance, even a 
sternness of demeanour, that was not only inconsistent with 
all his former feelings, but with what they now ought to eeem, 
as well as to be, in relation to his mother. Annette felt some- 
thing like that stupifying shock which is produced by a sudden 
and violent blow. She was even bewildered by a circum- 
stance so ill-timed, and to her so unaccountable. Good 
heaven ! could it be in such an insensible frame of mind, as 
his manner indicated, that Philippe came to bid a last adieu 
to the fondest parent! And so greatly was Annette's moral 
sense shocked at a want of feeling so revolting to natural 
affection, that, at the moment, she scarcely felt the pain his 
manner inflicted on herself, in thinking of his mother's 
injuries. 

But Philippe gave her very little time for reflection, and 
none for remonstrance : he announced that duties of an impe- 
rative nature required his almost immediate return to Paris, 
and begged to be conducted to the sick-bed of Madame de 
Clairval without delay. It was, however, necessary that she 
should be gradually prepared to receive her son, and the good 
cur6, who came in soon after, undertook the friendly office ; 
so that Annette remained with Philippe. He preserved the 
same unchanged aspect, the same sternness of demeanour ; 
asked a few questions concerning his mother's illness; listened 
with unmoved composure to her replies, whilst he did not 
appear, even in the slightest degree, to notice the speaker. 

The confusion of Annette's mind increased ; and so opposite 
was the whole train of thoughts and sensations now called 
forth to what she had ever before known, that the very wonder 
of what she witnessed suspended for a while all those emo- 
tions of tenderness which the sight and the converse of Phi- 
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lippe had hitherto never failed to awaken in her heart. He 
was summoned to his mother's bedside. Annette could not 
follow. She did not, therefore, see the first meeting between 
madame and her son. But, when she afterwards saw her 
benefactress alone, she heard that he had communicated to 
his mother his approaching union with the daughter of the 
Count de Josselin. The sight of a being so beloved revived 
the drooping parent; and on the next day she was so much 
better, that hopes were very confidently entertained of her 
ultimate recovery firom the effects of the fever. Philippe was 
to depart on the day after the morrow. 

The morrow came. Annette, in whose mind he had 
inspired a feeling akin to terror by his strange behaviour, 
rather shunned than sought him; and yet there were moments 
when, with the fondness of woman's affection, and with all the 
confiding kindness of youth in a good and a warm heart, she 
recollected alone what Philippe had once been to her, in the 
days when he loved her and called her his sister; and she 
forgave him all his present cruelty as, with a heart filled with 
the most generous feelings, she walked towards the terrace, 
knowing Philippe was near the spot, and hoping that he 
would come to her, and give her an opportunity to satisfy the 
yearnings of her soul, that she might once more recall in him 
thoughts of other days, so as at least they might part in kind- 
ness. She could not bear the thought that henceforth, when- 
ever he recurred to her mind, the last impression (and it is 
that which is ever uppermost in all strong afTections) would 
be one of pain ; of a recollection of change, unkindness, 
alienation. 

She caught a glance of Philippe coming towards the terrace 
from the inner court. He evidently saw and shunned her, 
for he turned back. " He shuns me!" exclaimed Annette; 
" shuns me, who would even now rather die than give him pain 
— but he has no feeling for me : I will think of him no more — 
care for him no more." 

The tears that gushed to her eyes as she spoke, and the 
pang occasioned by what she felt at his ingratitude, told her, 
however, that the task of forgetfulness would not be quite so 
easily achieved. 

So far she judged rightly : but she was wrong when she 
fancied Philippe had no feeling for her. The fact was he had 
discovered, when it was too late, that he had too much, at 
least for his own peace ; for he felt, though he had thus far 
mastered himself in working out the schemes of his own deep 
policy, yet it was not so easy a thing as he imagined it would 
be, to take upon him the duties of a husband to Louise, when 
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the Heart refused to assist him in the performance of the task. 
But it was DOW too late for reflection — too late to recede. He 
must, therefore, he considered, hrave the worst ; harden him- 
self against all softening impressions. He willed in his own 
mind, for the sake of his own peace, that he would have no 
feelings whilst at Josselin ; and who or what should contradict 
him? He felt enraged when he found that his own heart 
would do so at every moment. 

Had Annette's experience permitted her to know more of 
the human mind, she would have read the state of Philippe's 
with greater truth. She was not aware that in all strong 
affections (even when some counteracting passion checks their 
free course) the individual who entertains them, when suffer- 
ing from a deep cause of sorrow, is apt to give vent to the 
bitterness of the heart, in a way the most painful, in the pre- 
sence of the object most beloved. Such a demeanour does 
not arise from want of love, but from the excess of it ; and 
the sufferer pours forth his griefs, as he would his joys, in such 
a presence, m the language natural to his feelings. Such — 
to borrow the words of a close observer of human nature — "is 
not anger, but grief assuming the appearance of it." It was 
also necessary, Philippe fancied, to prepare both Annette and 
himself for the breaking off that affectionate intercourse which 
had hitherto existed between them ; for he could never look 
on her with emotions of a calmer nature. There was no way 
left then but to part. He felt that not for worlds could he 
now bring himself to enter with her upon the past, or on what 
he had done in Paris. He dared not revert to old feelings : 
he took shelter, therefore, in those of asperity and sternness. 
Such are the contradictions of the heart of man. 

'* Men's judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes ; and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them, 
To suffer all alike/' 

It was evening — on the next day Philippe was to leave 
Josselin. Annette was in attendance on Madame de Clairval. 
She would scarcely allow her adopted child to quit her sight j 
so much relief did she find in the looks, the gentle words, and 
the thousand consolations that are the result of sympathy in 
the hour of affliction. She was better ; and having fancied 
she should be easier up, was risen from her sick bed, and 
seated in an easy chair, expecting every moment her son, who 
had strolled out for a walk. 

The curtain was partially drawn across the window near 
which was seated Madame de Clairval. It cast a melancholy 
shade over a countenance that was deadly pale. She was 
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weak and languid; and only seemed to notice anything around 
her when every now and then she fixed her eyes with affec- 
tionate earnestness on the lovely but saddened face of her 
young friend, as Annette read aloud to her, in a low but 
emphatic voice, one of the eloquent discourses of Masillon. 
As she did so the door opened, and Philippe came slowly and 
softly into the room. He waved his hand as Annette looked 
up, to indicate that she should not notice his approach ; and, 
as she continued to read, he stood still in a remote part of the 
large old-fashioned room, so as not to be seen by his mother. 
There was a falter in* Annette's voice as she read on. 

*' Annette, my child," said the invalid, " what is it mis you? 
You read very well lust now. Close the book if you are tired. 
What disturbs you?'^* 

''Nothing, Madame," said Annette; but a tear, that she 
could not repress, stole from her eye, and dropt on the page 
as she spoke. It will sometimes happen that a mind which 
has borne the severest griefs, has gone through the most 
trying scenes, with undeviating firmness, repressing all out- 
ward signs of emotion, will lose its self-command, and become 
accessible to human weakness, on some slight touch which 
suddenly strikes on that chord of the heart to which every 
nerve in the frame will vibrate and tremble. 

Even so was it now. Annette, in glancing her eye upon 
Philippe for a moment, as he entered the room, saw in his 
bosom a rose — a little pale blushing rose of Gascony. She 
knew well whence it had been plucked, for there was but one 
such plant on the terrace of the Duchess Anne. At the sight 
of the flower in the bosom of Philippe all the circumstances 
formerly connected with the parent tree in an instant recurred 
to her mind, and overturned all her high rosolves to bear, 
without betraying the slightest mark of emotion, whatever 
might on that day chance to occur before Philippe quitted 
Josselin. The sight of the rose recalled, with such overwhelm- 
ing power, all her tenderest recollections, that her heart, 
completely subdued, could no longer resist them, and she burst 
into tears. 

The Gascony rose had, formerly, been given to her by 
Philippe. For his sake she had careftilly tended the young 
tree, which she had planted on her terrace. It was there he 
had begged of her one of the flowers, to take it away with 
him as a remembrance to Paris. And it was there ne had 
once told her, in an hour of sportiveness, but when sport itself 
takes its colouring from the affections, that, as long as he loved 
her, he would never walk on the terrace, when the Gascony 
rose was in blow, without plucking and wearing one for her 
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dear sake. He had done so tx>-day; certainly without any 
particular design, most prohahly without recollecting his former 
assertions, for he had often forgotten both his promises and 
his expressions of kindness when they were made to Annette. 
But she lost not one of them ; they were the food of her fancy, 
and amongst the hidden treasures of her heart. 

But, though Philippe had forgotten what he had formerly 
said about the rose, an undefined feeling, connected with 
Annette, had led him to pluck it; and he had placed it in his 
bosom without a thought: the consequence was as unexpected 
to himself as to her. How unexpected are sometimes the dis- 
closures that the human mind makes of itself! How contrary 
to its own better resolves, to its own judgment of what is fitting ! 
To prevent such disclosures neither reason nor resolution have 
sufiicient strength. With that almost intuitive power of com- 
prehension which makes the slightest circumstance speak 
volumes to minds under the influence of one and the same 
feeling, Philippe had detected, in the momentary glance of 
Annette's eye, that she had observed the rose in his bosom. 
The blush, delicate as its own, which mantled her cheek, the 
emotion that followed, the slight falter of her voice, the tear, — 
all were eagerly observed by him; and the whole train of 
feelings, thoughts, affections, connected with the history of the 
flower, rushed upon him with an impulse that was tenfold in its 
strength, because of the violence with which he had so lately 
curbed and kept down the emotions of his heart. They were 
now as a stream that bursts some artificial bound that impedes 
its course, sweeping all before it with an overwhelming and 
tumultuous force. 

His conflict had been fearful. This was the moment which 
nmst decide for ever if truth or falsehood should prevail at 
the last. Was he to stand by the side of a dying mother, of 
a forsaken and beloved heart, of beings so dear to him, and 
bid to each farewell in the character he had assumed — a 
character that he loathed as he assumed it; — or was he to 
appear in that which was natural to him at this moment, as 
a weak, a guilty, but still an affectionate and unhappy man. 
Yet a sense of honour to Louise (for, however strange, it is 
not unfrequentlv seen, that those who are violating honour 
towards one individual in the most flagrant manner will often, 
when it harmonises with their interests to do so, be tenacious 
in observing it towards another), the thought of the gulf of 
misery which, like a charmer's spell, the utterance of a few 
words might open before him, still made him pause. At 
length tortured by doubts on the one hand, and awakened to 
the tenderest emotions on the other, with an irritated spirit and 
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a bursting heart, in language strong and nervous, Philippe now 
called upon his mother to hear him, to pity and support the 
son she nad borne upon her bosom, and one for whom the 
desire of death was now alone reserved, as a refuge from the 
agony of a sorrow that was hopeless. 

What pen shall describe the scene that followed I Annette, 
whose own feelings at once told her that she was the cause of 
all this, dropped the book, clasped her trembling hands toge- 
ther, and surprised, alarmed, even bewildered by the sight of 
a grief so passionate as Philippe's, lost almost every sense but 
that of fear, and wildly exclaiming, " Save him ! save him!" 
fell on her knees before Madame, and gazed alternately at the 
wretched mother and her distracted son, as if she would satisfy 
herself, could all this misery be real, or was she deceived by 
some fearful imagination of a wandering mind. 

Madame de Clairval, roused from the apathy that was com- 
mon to her in health (and now increased by the languor of 
illness) to a strength and energy which, like that attending the 
climax of a fever, was far beyond her natural powers, looked 
at both earnestly, astonished, wondering, but not doubtful; 
surprised indeed, but convinced. And though the discovery 
of the state of her son's and of Annette's affections came as 
suddenly upon her as the flash from the thunder cloud, yet 
clear and strong, as the light of such a moment, was the fearful 
truth now revealed. 

With a countenance white as marble, with an unnatural 
brightness of the eye, like the glare which speaks approaching 
death, did she now start from her seat, and, remaining for a 
few seconds motionless with surprise, she seemed more to 
resemble a corpse newly risen from the grave than a living 
being. But, oh! how different from that of the body was the 
state of the mind at such a crisis! Though Madame de Clairval 
was of an indolent temper, yet she had an energetic soul. 
Her sense of honour was heroic, and her resolution to make 
any sacrifice, even had it been that of life itself, where honour 
was concerned, was free and unhesitating: she expected, 
therefore, no less from her son. She was a tender mother, 
who would have shed the last drop of her blood to serve that 
beloved son, but who, in times of trial, where his reputation 
was at stake, would have as certainly bade him go forth to the 
battle with his shield, and either to bring it home with victory, 
or to be brought home upon it, as any mother of Spartan 
fame. 

Her apprehension of the truth, where her son's honour was 
concerned, had been as intuitive as love had rendered the 
feelings of Annette; so that, without knowing the circum- 
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stances, his looks, his broken words, the agitation of the 
unhappy girl, her wild cry, her distress, had all combined to 
betray the fact. She read the truth at a glance; — her son 
loved the poor adopted child of his mother, whilst he had 
eng£iged himself to wed the wealthy and highborn daughter of 
the Count de Josselin. All was prepared : there needed but 
the vow at the altar, and all was done. Too plainly did she 
see that her son needed the courage to pronounce that vow 
which should confirm his fate; but, in her view of such a 
matter, he was as much bound to h^ destined bride as if all 
the vows of the church had made them one; and she would 
rather see him fall dead at the altar's foot than that he should 
do so base an act as to desert Louise. 

These thoughts crowded on her mind in rapid succession : 
she had no doubts; and looking at Philippe with an aspect of 
command, in which neither natural inaolence, nor maternal 
love, nor bodily suflfering, displayed the least sign of any 
weakening influence that miffht lead her to change or to forego 
her purpose, she exclaimed, ''Oh, m^ son! what is this? 
What mean these appeals to me for pitv? What the frantic 
gestures, the agitation of this unhappy girl, who kneels at m v 
feet, and calls on me to save you? What is this? But I will 
not ask: I can read it all, comprehend it all. I have been to 
blame; I should have been more circumspect; I should not 
have exposed you to the danger — but hear me. This is no 
moment for deliberation; none for vain regrets; to say what 

might have been if It is too late ! You are pledged to 

the daughter of the Count de Josselin ; not, perhaps, the man 
I would have chosen for so near a connexion for you, had you 
consulted me " 

Philippe would have spoken, but his mother waved her 
hand, as if impatient of interruption, and thus continued : 

'* You have entered into a sacred engagement with a lady 
of high birth, of merit. I rejoice for your sake that she is 
such as she is ; but had she been other, had she been of no 
more pretensions than the unhappy girl yonder, my poor 
Annette, in whose affections I can see but too plainly you 
have won a place, she should be yours. Your honour shall 
not be tarnished by a failure of your word, whilst I have but 
so much of breath left to implore you, as you value the 
blessing of a dying mother, to preserve unsulUed your good 



name." 



Madame de Clairval sank down in her chair as she spoke. 
Her son rushed forward; Annette was still kneeling ; both 
were soon at her feet. 

" Oh, my mother!" he exclaimed, " I will not disgrace 
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you. You shall never have cause to blush for your mis- 
guided, your most unhappy som. Did you know into what a 
vortex I have been plunged; how I have been led on by artful 
counsel, by designing men, by my own foDy, you would pity 
me ; and when I look on her" — ^he added, gazing with an 
expression of intense pain iroon Annette — '' upon her, so inno- 
cent, so trusting, so good — I loathe inyself as a villain ; for I 
cannot but feel I have deceived her affections, or, at the least, 
have disappointed them with " 

*' Think not of me, not of me, Philii^e," said Annette : 
" I am nobody, that is, nobody of consequence enough to be 
thought of at all where your welfare is concerned." And 
seeing his mother look upon him with displeasure as she 
spoke, the weeping Annette added, in the fulness of her heart, 
as she endeavoured to soften her anger towards him, ** indeed 
It was my own fault : it was very presumptuous in a poor girl 
such as I am to think of your son, who is so above me. Oh, 
my beloved friend, my benefactress! for your sake, for his 
own, I can forgive Philippe any injury he has done to my 
feelings." 

" But I cannot," said Madame do Clairval. i' Your imfor- 
tunate condition— orphaned and unprotected — this should 
have rendered you sacred in his eyes. The injuries he has 
done to you cannot be recompensed even by me." 

"They are, indeed they are," replied Annette; "your 
kindness would make me forgive all, even did I entertain the 
least resentment, which, heaven knows, I do not. I wish 

him happy, far happier than " Tears prevented her 

finishing the sentence. She wiped the drops from her eyes, 
and faintly added, " May God bless him !" 

" Oh, Annette!" said Philippe, " this is too much — too 
much. I could have borne anything but this. I could have 
called up pride to arm me against the bitterness of reproach, 
the anger of resentment ; but to have injiury repaid by forgive- 
ness ; to have won such a heart as yours, only to cast it away, 
as a child would a rich gem, of which he knows not the value; 
this is too much : it is more than the heart of man can bear. 
How dreadful is self-reproach ! No, I cannot, I will not lose 
her." 

" Peace, my son, peace," said Madame de Clairval; " no 
more of this. Are you a man, and act thus? You are the 
plighted husband of Louise de Josselin. Do not, then, play 
the coward. Annette, bid him a last farewell. Philippe, you 
must see her no more." 

" See her no more!" he exclaimed. " Oh ! what a thought 
is that ! Yet I deserve to see her no more. But to have 
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loved her once, to find T was beloved, that you would not 
have opposed our union, that, but for my own accursed folly, 
at this hour we might have had but one heart, one home." 

*' No more, my son, no more,'* said Madame de Clairval : 
" I entreat you to leave us. Not another day, not another 
hour, shall you remain at Josselin. You must not linger here : 
to do so would be madness. The time may come when you 
may revisit us with other and calmer feelings; but if you 
linger now, all is lost. Would you live to see yourself the 
mark of public scorn ? To see the woman who is plighted to 
you by all the vows of honour and of faith deceived, deserted? 
Would you live to see your mother hurried to that grave, 
which would be her only refuge, to hide from her a son's 
shame? Could you bear this? Have you a heart to bear it?" 

** No, Madame, no : spare me these reproaches," said Phi- 
lippe ; " I will obey you. I am no coward. What would 
you have me do?" 

** See Annette no more," said his mother. '* Leave her to 
my care. God will comfort her, and bless you in doing right. 

But if " (she looked at him fixedly for a moment, as 

Philippe gazed with an expression of agony on the face of 
Annette), " but if you linger, guilt must ensue. For her sake, 
for your own, you must part. You are both on the verge of 
a precipice. I tremble as I contemplate the abyss of misery 
that lies before you. Trust me, there is but one way left for 
safety, for neither you nor Annette are of a mind to live self- 
condemned." 

Philippe clasped his mother in his arms, then strained 
Annette convulsively to his bosom, and, without venturing a 
reply, rushed from the chamber; and ere another hour had 
passed away was once more on the road to Paris. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The wanderer was retamed : I saw him stand 

Before the altar— with a gentle bride. "* 

Her face was fair, but was not that which made 

Tlie starlight of his boyhood. 

BYBON. 

In a state of agitation, if possible, even more violent than that 
in which he made the journey to Josselin, did Philippe now 
return to Paris to fulfil his engagement to Louise. When 
arrived there, so great was the struggle of his feelings, and so 
much did he shew it in his conduct, and even in his counte- 
nance, that had not the peculiar circumstances of the time, 
which kept him in a constant hurry, and much away from 
Louise, occupied his attention, she must have been struck by 
his appearance, and in all probability would have been un- 
deceived. But the revolutionary movements and projects in 
which he was so deeply engaged by the Count de Josselin 
allowed little leisiire for observation, and sufficiently accounted 
for whatever there might be of singularity, thoughtfulness, or 
perturbation in his conduct and demeanour at such a crisis. 

Bitter as were the feelings of Philippe, it was not till the 
day before his marriage they might be said to have reached 
the acm6 of distress. He could not by any sophistry conceal 
from himself that he had anxiously sought the position in 
which he stood. His pride whispered to him that he had but 
to go through a ceremony with Louise, and then all the advan- 
tages he had coveted would be his own. But oh ! at what a 
pnce ! What had he not sacrificed to gain them ! — ^love, affec- 
tion, truth, self-esteem, sincerity, peace, — all, all sacrificed to 
vanity, to pride, to worldly ambition; and that ambition had 
now put on the frightful form of disloyalty and rebellion! 
But it was done; it was too late for retreat: he could but 
think of what he might have been, and, maddening thought ! 
of what he was. 

He reflected till his thoughts became confused, and his 
feelings in some measure stupified. He moved like a man in 
a dream, where all events appear to form themselves without 
volition, and where, at whatsoever he aims, it seems to fly 
before him. He could fix on nothing, though he formed a 
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thousand schemes. Rest of body with such a restless state of 
mind was insupportable; and he paced his room, or walked 
the streets, with something of that rapid step and abstracted 
air which is the sure note of a mind that is unsettled or 
infirm. He looked fixedly on every thing, yet saw nothing; 
and at length, compelled to meet Louise and the Count, to 
make the final arrangements for the ceremony on the morrow, 
the pride of his character, his desire to appear consistent, and 
the recollection that his honour was irrevocably pledged, acted 
upon him with a force that enabled him for a few hours to 
bury, beneath a calm and settled exterior, those deep regrets 
and that passionate despair which tortiu*ed his inmost soul. 
He was borne up by a resolution which might be compared 
to that of the Spartan boy, who, whilst the rox even gnawed 
his side, endured the torture of its fangs with a silent mag- 
nanimity of suffering, though to no virtuous end. 

It was in this state that Philippe led Louise to the altar. 
All the outward marks of a contented mind were adopted : he 
was careful that not one should be neglected, for there were 
times when he could be a consummate dissembler. All the 
outward appearance was, therefore, as it should be; and 
Louise, who had no suspicions, and none of those nicer sensi- 
bilities that detect the presence or the absence of affection by 
the least tokens of a kindred feeling given or withheld, was 
satisfied. She made no observations that would lead her to 
suess at the state of the inward mind of Philippe; for had she 
looked there, she would have found that a far different image 
from her own occupied his heart. 

As he led her up the long Gothic aisles of the church, now 
rendered more than usually imposing by the partial lights, 
reflected from a hundred burning tapers on the columns and 
the vaulted roof, not even the silence, the awe, the sacredness 
of the place, the irrevocable vow he was about to pledge and 
to receive, could drive from his mind that image which pos- 
sessed it. Even as he stood before the altar he saw but 
Annette, and the old ch&teau at Josselin, and the walk on the 
terrace of the Duchess Anne, where he had first told her how 
much he loved her, and became sensible he was no less 
beloved. The image of these things came back upon his 
heart with all the vivacity of true feeling, when it is awakened 
by the memory of its lost and deepest affections : — 

'* And she who was his destiny came back, 
And thrust herself between him and the light : 
What business had she there at such a time 7 

So great were the wanderings of Philippe's mind that it was 
only by an effort that he could follow the priest; and he pro- 
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nounced the fatal "yes," that was to pass on him a bond for 
life which he abhorred, like a man who answers in his sleep, 
when there is just so much of consciousness aroused to make 
him capable of answering an interrogatory, but without the 
senses being sufficiently awakened to render him alive to the 
import of the subject to which he makes response. 

"And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke 
The fitting vows, but heard not his own words; 
And all things reel'd around him." 

Indeed, so dreamy, so lost was Philippe to his actual situation 
on this memorable evening, it was not till he was overwhelmed 
with the congratulations of bystanders and friends, who wit- 
nessed the ceremony, that he seemed fully to comprehend he 
had become a married man. 

But, though such had been the struggles, the sufferings of 
his own mind, he was not of a character to sink under them. 
Pride, the world's opinion, ambition, all combined to give that 
strength to his purpose, without which he never could have 
supported himself at such a crisis with the decorum due to the 
new duties he had forced upon himself. Yet, anxious to avoid 
such eyes as might be more clear-sighted than those of his 
wife (who satisfied with being his wife, and with his gentle- 
ness, never suspected but that all was well in his heart), 
Philippe availed himself of the first opportunity to quit Paris, 
and under the direction of Mirabeau, hastened to discharge 
the duties of the appointment at Nantes which had so lately 
been conferred upon him by the National Assembly. Louise 
was to follow as soon as arrangements could be made for her 
journey. To Nantes, therefore, he went; and there for the 
present, we must leave him, whilst we return to the inhabit- 
ants of the old chateau. 

Madame de Clairval soon recovered from the illness which 
it was feared would have proved fatal, and though shocked at 
finding her son had committed the cruel act of winning the 
affections of the young and artless Annette, without the slightest 
intention of anything more than the gratification of his own 
vanity in the pursuit, yet she could not so far overcome her 
prejudices in favour of rank and birth as to wish he had really 
married her adopted child. She did, however, all that kind- 
ness could suggest to soothe and console the wounded feelings 
of her young friend. With the utmost delicacy she avoided 
talking to her on the subject of her disappointment; well 
knowing that a disappointment which is the result of a pre- 
ference bestowed on another, carries with it such mortification 
— it is one of those few sorrows which are the worse for utter- 
ance ; since the delicacy of the female character revolts at the 
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thought of having its slighted affections dragged fn^ard into 
view, when they would desire to he left to mourn unpitied 
and unseen. 

To describe the feelings of Annette on the marriage oi 
Philippe would be impossible. She could not but be sensible 
that the injury he had done her had been deliberate and wil- 
ful! he had gained her affections with a perseverance which 
admitted no excuse. She endeavoured to bear this severe 
trial with a patient and resigned spirit; but it was hard to 
flesh and blood; and in its early stages she betrayed a weak- 
ness of which she was afterwards ashamed. Deeply feeling 
the injury she had sustained, yet nevertheless dearly cherish- 
ing the recollections of those regrets he had evinced for her 
loss during his last visit to Josselin, at first she could only 
think of the days in which he had loved her; and on these 
she dwelt with a bitterness of sorrow that rendered life, and 
all things in it, a burden scarcely to be borne. She took an 
interest in nothing — ^nothing seemed to move her either to joy 
or to sorrow ; all was a blank. To her might have been i^pued 
these beautiful lines of a modem poet — 

** One &tal remembrance, one sorrow, that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o'er our joys and our woes. 
To which lifie nothing darker nor brighter can bring. 
For which joy has no balm, and affliction no sting. 

Oh ! this thought in the midst of enjoyment will stay. 
Like a dead leafless branch in the summer's bright ray: 



The beams of the warm sun play round it in vam; 
It may smile in its light, but it blooms not again. 



ft 



Her health suffered, her cheek grew pale, her spirits were 
broken, and it seemed as if a very little addition, any new 
cause of distress that might arise, would bri^g on an illness 
which might prove fatal to her. Once she saw Philippe after 
his acrivd at Nantes. It was only for a few hours, when he 
visited his mother at the ch&teau. She received him with 
gentleness, and with a melancholy composure that had cha- 
racterised her manners since her late sufferings. She endea- 
voured, as much as possible, to betray no outward marks of 
her inward emotions; yet, though all hope was dead within 
her bosom, even yet she regarded him too deeply, too fondly, 
to be capable of a reproach. To reproach him she felt might 
alienate the last faint feelin?, the last kindly recollections, he 
might still cherish for her m his heart; and if she died, she 
would wish to live in his memory; and rather than lose that 
hope, she could bear all her injuries without a resentful word. 
Yet, though her lips were silent, her looks and manner would 
have been as daggers to him, had he remained more than a 
few hours at Josselin; for she felt she could not have sup- 
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potted to much sdf-control another day: it was, dier^ore, t 
relief vfaen hit departnre freed her from aodi constzaint. 

Time, hoverer, that removes those prepoBBesaoos with 
which our feelingi often dood our hotter judgmeot, had its 
doe effect upoo Aonette. No kmger ander the infliiaice of 
that iascinatioo which helonged to the presence of Philippe, 
no longer under an j ddnsire expectations ahoot him, she was 
gradoally enahled to reflect calmly and dispassicmately on the 
past, ana the more she did so, the more cleuiy did she hecome 
eonirinced of the selfishness and cmdty of Philippe's conduct 
At length he sank in her esteem ; she felt that he had neva 
heen worthy her aflfection, nor of the high opinion she had 
formed of his deserts. 

Thus the Teiy basis on which her feelings had been raised 
was shaken; and she gradually recoTored both health and 
peace; for in aU right principled minds, affection does not 
long sanrive the loss of esteem. Yet, like all ardent charac 
ten, who have cherished a strong affection to feed upon it in 
solitude and in silence, as the life-sustaining principle of the 
heart, now that it was gone she experienced the want of some- 
thing to fill up a blank in her existence. It was wearisome to 
her. Still she was no longer dejected; her days had ceased 
to be days of pain; and she once more returned to the society 
of her fiiends, and her ordinary pursuits, with an interest tluU 
made them no less salutary than agreeable. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, she was not as she had been, 
either in mind or spirits. How different was she ere she 
knew what it was to love ; what it was to experience all the 
bitterness attending the progress and extinction of that most 
injurious of all feelings to the heart of woman — an ill-placed 
affection. Her heart yearned for an object on which to fix 
its feelings, its tenderness, its kindness, but without calling up 
its more agitating passions. In this state of mind, Annette 
would often say to herself how happy she should have been 
had it pleased heaven to have given her a sister; for though 
she gratefully loved Madame de Clairval as a superior, yet 
great was the difference of years between them ; and Madame 
inspired too much awe for ner to feel that ease in the presence 
of her benefactress which is necessary to the familiarity of 
friendship. Thus was it with Annette, when the incidents 
occurred, of which we are now about to speak. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The astonished nations saw 
A people, to their own devices left. 
Therefore, as by judicial frenzy stricken. 
Lawless and godless, fill the whole wide realm 
With terror, and with wickedness and woe. 
A more astounding; judgment than when heaven 
Shower'd on the cities of the accursed plain 
Its fire and sulphur down. 

sotrrHSY. 

In referring to transactions of a public nature, we do not 
intend to trench on the province of the rec^ar historian 
more than is absolutely necessary to the deveTopment of our 
narrative ; we shall, therefore, pass in silence the great occur- 
rences connected with the burst of the French Revolution, 
and merely speak of the condition into which the province of 
Bretagne was thrown by its progress at the time we resume 
our story, being about two years after the events related in 
the last chapter. 

It was in the year 1793 that the inhabitants of La Vendue 
appeared in arms in the royal cause in a manner the most 
determined and heroic : nor were the people of Britanny slow 
to follow their example. In both those remote but important 
provinces an insurrection, in favour of monarchy and the 
church, had been generally or partially organised in all the 
great towns; and so formidable was its aspect that it threatened 
to curb in her career that cruel spirit of democracy which 
had already laid her hand on France with so unpitying a 
grasp. 

There was, at this time, in Britanny, two brothers, named 
Chouan, peasants, bom in the vicinity of Josselin, and chiefly 
employed on the grounds of the ch&teau. These young men, 
though rude and uncultivated, and largely partaking of that 
wildness of demeanour then so common in their province, 
had, nevertheless, all the simplicity of character, und the 
undaunted courage, that distinguished the Breton peasantry 
no less than those of La Vendee. These brothers conceived 
the idea of raising a body of men among the people of tlieir 
district, to be ready to march wheresoever reiistance niiglit 
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be necessaiyi after the revolutionary troops had made such 
fearful havoc in the Socage. They soon succeeded in calling 
together a gallant band, ready and willing to unite with them. 
Hence, no doubt, arose (though some writers have ascribed it 
to a different cause) what was afterwards publicly spoken of 
as the revolt of the Chouans ; it being common to any bodies 
of men, subsequently raised by the royalists in Bretagne, to 
be called Chouans. 

The war now raged within the very bosom of these once 
peaceful districts in the most fearful manner. The revolu- 
tionary troops, though often defeated in a particular village or 
engagement, still maintained their ground within the province, 
and held possession of Nantes, and all the principal towns. 
Nothing could be more dreadftil than the scenes that often 
presented themselves to the eye of the miserable survivors 
among the peasantry after a battle. 

The chateaux, defended to the last by their inhabitants, 
might be seen in flames, ruined or deserted. Villages on fire 
dispelled t^e darkness of tiie night only to shew Uie more 
plamly the horrors that were around — the wounded, the 
dying, and the dead. Neither sex nor age was spared: 
murder and rapine knew no distinction when they came forth 
with the revolutionary bands. Forests were set on fire, comr 
fields burnt, convents desolated, and their wretched inha- 
bitants given to the guillotine, to drowning, or* to the sword. 
Churches were pillaged, ruined, or rased to the ground. 
Even the cattle were not spared ; many were killed in wan- 
tonness : nothing seemed to move in safety but the foxes, the 
boars, and the wolves, that rushed from their covert and their 
dens in the yet unbumt woods; whilst the carrion birds, 
whose hoarse and shrill cries added fresh terror to those 
sounds and scenes of horror on every side, came eager on the 
wing, at the scent of human blood, to fasten on their prey. 

Among those who had been compelled to fly from their 
homes were Madame de Clairval, Annette, and her house- 
hold. The good cur6 of Josselin was also with them. These 
fugitives, as did many others for safety, joined a body of the 
Chouans, whom they accompanied on their march, and aided 
them as they could in their heroic struggles in the public 
cause. The cur6 assisted them with his counsel — his prayers : 
he was their priest, and their common father, — sometimes, 
indeed, their leader; though on these occasions he wielded 
nothing but a crucifix, as he exhorted them, in the name of 
God and of the church, to do their duty in the field. Madame 
and the women assisted in preparing food for the little army, 
attended the old, the wounded, and the helpless, and managed 
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the stores that were collected as well as circumitances would 
admit. 

This hody of the Chouans were, by an especial agroenicnt 
between some of the leaders, to join the Vendeans, now Hying 
towards the banks of the Loire, in order to cross over into 
.Britanny, being pursued through the Bocage by the victorious 
and desolating army of the Blues, who followed vrith fire and 
sword close on their march, determined to extirpate every 
living thing. It was then, to the assistance of these miserable 
fugitives, that the Chouans of Josselin, fugitives themselves, 
were advancing, like a rescue in the days of old, when not a 
man-at-arms enrolled in their band but was bent on accom- 
plishing his object, or falling in the attempt. 

The brave Bretons who thus set forward for the banks of 
the Loire were scarcely more than one hundred in number. 
They were distinguished by a bold and determined demean- 
our, by their long hair, and their shaggy clothing ; for they 
wore their goat's skin coats, and stuck their pistols (those who 
were possessed of such weapons) in a broad leathern belt. 
Their arms were principally guns, and every man had a short 
staff that he suspended by his side. These men were strong, 
hardy in their nabits, and accustomed to support, without 
murmuring, every privation in the field. They had few tents, 
and those were only used for the women, children, the 
wounded, the old, and the priests, who bore them company. 

After an undisturbed march of some days the little band 
arrived on the banks of the Loire. , The charge appointed 
them was to keep guard over about twenty boats, that number 
being all that could be collected at such a juncture ; and on 
their preservation depended the safety of those thousand 
fugitives who were now pouring down, on the opposite side, 
towards the banks of the river, and on the morrow were 
expected to make the passage of the Loire. It is here neces- 
sary to state, that the river opposite St. Florent, where they 
were to cross over, is broad, ana that a small island lies in the 
midst of the stream. 

Meaning well, but unfortunate in his counsel, one of the 
Breton captains proposed that this island should be secured 
by a strong body of their number; that another detachment 
should be marched higher up the Loire, to prevent the approach 
of any detached parties of the Blues as, even on this side the 
river, the country, in many places, was in their hands ; and 
that about ten men should be left to guard the boats. Impru- 
dent as was this arrangement, it was rendered yet more so by 
its being talked of somewhat too openly at a small hamlet 
through which the Bretons had to pass. 

viii. c c 
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When the Chouans halted that night, Madame de Clairval, 
Annette, their servants, and some children, lay on hlankets 
and straw, under a tent near the river. Hardship and fatigue 
had closed every eye but that of Annette. She lay, with ner 
cloak wrapped about her, near the opening of the tent. Her 
thoughts were busily employed as to the manner in which she . 
should disclose to Madame de Clairval a report she had on 
that day heard, that her son Philippe was now in command 
of the revolutionary detachments sent to Nantes, where the 
famous Carrier was governor, and in the height of his career of 
cruelty and bloodshed. While she thus lay musing she heard 
something stir near her. She looked up, and by the dusky 
light, for a lamp that sent forth a feeble flame was burning 
within the tent, she saw a small slight figure bending over her. 
It was that of a child, a girl about twelve years old, who had 
followed with the Chouans from Josselin ; both her brothers 
being soldiers in the band. 

She pulled Annette by the cloak. " What is it you want, 
Sophie ? " said she. The girl pressed her finger on her lips, 
and motioned Annette to rise. Struck by her manner, her 
caution, she did so. 

The child immediately passed under the canvass opening, 
and led the way ; nor did she stop till she came in sight of a 
hut or hovel near the spot, "Oh, Mademoiselle!" she said, "I 
was to sleep yonder (pointing to the hovel), where our people 
have put the wallets and the bags. I laid down in a corner on 
some straw ; nobody saw me. Not long had I been there, 
when, who do you think came to pillage, and to take what 
they could carry away ? They did not see me, so I heard all, 
and I will tell you all ; but I am afraid to tell any one else, till 
I know what you would wish me to do, for I love you so, 
dearest Annette, I am never afraid to say anything to you, 
and " 

" Of whom do you speak? who came to pilfer from the hovel 
where you had laid down to sleep; what does all this mean, 
Sophie?" replied Annette; "do tell me plainly." 

"Indeed T will," cried Sophie. " Oh, Mademoiselle! do you 
recollect those two boys who joined our people to-day, and said 
they were Vendeans? They are no more Vendean than I am. 
From what I heard them say, I found they were scouts to the 
Blues, who knew where the boats lay that were to help the 
royalists across the Loire; they waited only for night; the 
Blues would sink the boats before morning ; they were coming 
here to do it. Now, ought I not to tell my brothers, who, with 
only eight more of our people, have this night to watch the 
boats?" 
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"Not for the world," said Annette, "I know the temper of 
every man who may be with your brothers; brave when 
opposed to an enemy, even to fierceness, but easily accessible 
to panic, ere a danger comes upon them, — a panic will now 
seize them should they hear this, they are so few in number ; 
they will abandon the boats, and all will be lost. Mind me, 
Sophie, do not move from this spot, but do as I tell you. I 
know where to find what I want." 

Annette went immediately into the hovel, where, unsus- 
picious of traitor or treason, the stores of the Breton band had 
been placed. She now took from them one of those long, 
slender staffs, to the end of which there was attached a quan- 
tity of tow d^ped in turpentine — such being used as signal 
staffs by the Bretons : a custom, that, with a people so primi- 
tive, was in all probability to be traced to their progenitors, 
the ancient Britons, whose chiefs were accustomed to send a 
burning brand among the rude inhabitants of our island to 
call them up to arms. 

Annette, who wanted a light, now desired Sophie to go 
softly back to the tent, to disturb no one, to shade the lamp 
with her hand, and bring it with her to the hovel. Sophie did 
her bidding with the foot of a fairy. They were now both 
once more within the hut. The rays of the lamp reflected on 
the sunburnt, open, and undisturbed countenance of the girl. 

" Sophie," said Annette, " you do not look afraid. Have 
you courage enough, my girl, to stand fast, fear nothing, and 
give a signal, if needs must, before I can return to you ; for I 
must take one of our horses, and ride as far as yonder village 
on the hill without e moment's delay ; that village is friendly 
to us, and there lies the principle detachment of our Chouans. 
Will you do as I shall instruct you ? " 

"I will," said Sophie, "and fear nothing; for the Virgin 
and St. Cornelius will protect me." 

" The Virgin is the protector of innocence," said Annette ; 
" and St. Cornelius, having been a soldier himself, ever loves 
those who do not fear. Mark me, my little damsel, it is from 
yonder quarter (pointing with her hand as she spoke) that any 
band of the Blues must come down upon us to destioy the 
boats, for in that direction they hold possession of the country. 
Mark me, on the first sounds of the trampling of horse that 
come from such a quarter, set fire to the end of the staff, then 
fly with the speed of one of our Josselin fawns to the little 
mound there behind our tent. There make your stand ; hold 
high the burning brand ; the signal will be seen far and near. 
I so to yonder village to give the alarm ; for what you have 
this night learnt is of the greatest import — on the safety of the 

c c2 
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boats depend the lives of thousands on the morrow : all rests 
on this nonr, but there must be no panic, no false alarm ; 
therefore not a word till all is ready. Will you bear in mind 
my instructions to the letter?" 

Sophie promised that she would do so; and with the utmost 
calmness and composure prepared to obey Annette, so brave 
and wary did even children become during this memorable 
war. Annette then went immediately to a bam that was near, 
where the Bretons, who were very careful of the few horses 
they possessed, had stowed them for the night. Accustomed 
by the necessity of the times to do even the most menial 
offices, Annette had no difficulty in equiping an animal with 
bridle and saddle ; and springing on its back, not at all em- 
barrassed by the danger of what she was about to attempt at 
such an hour of the night, she rode towards the village, arrived 
there in safety, gave the alarm, caused the tocsin to be rung, 
harangued the villagers, who gathered together at the sound 
of such a bell, and in less than an hour collected a reinforce* 
ment, who joined the Breton band. Nor were these exertions 
made at aU too soon ; for, just as the party had cleared the 
village, the torch of Sophie was seen to blaze far and wide, to 
give the signal of approaching danger — the Blues were rushing 
down to the banks of the river, to destroy the boats. 

The night that followed was one of fearful struggle ; morning 
came, and found the band of Chouans, and their gallant allies, 
victorious : the boats were safe, and every thing was in readi- 
ness to facilitate, as much as possible, the wretched Vendeans 
in their passage from the opposite banks of the Loire. 

But the sight which that morning presented was one never 
to be forgotten in the annals of aland that had already suffered 
and endured almost more of the ills of this life than "the flesh 
is heir to." The heights of St. Florent rise in a majestic circle, 
overshadowuig the deep valley which runs level to the Loire. 
It was in this valley (on the side of the river opposite to the 
heights), that nearly one hundred thousand persons of both 
sexes, and all ages, were gathered together; some dj-ing, 
others wounded, many starving, all miserable, and all acting 
imder the influence of a panic, that had in its character some- 
thing approaching to insanity, occasioned by the vengeance 
with which the Republican forces had followed their flight 
with unmitigable fury. 

The scenes of individual and domestic grief, which might 
be found amongst this multitude of beings doomed to the 
most cruel fate, sur^^ass all description. Parents sinking under 
the accumulated pressure of age and of fatigue, clung to their 
children, but clung in vain for support in this most trying 
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hour. Husbands sought their wives, and wives their husbands 
in the crowd, and often found them only to receive their 
parting breath, or to witness sufferings they had'lio means of 
alleviating. If they looked behind them, they saw their homes 
burning, their once peaceful villages in flames, their fields 
desolated, the sword and the bayonet at every step. If they 
looked before them, they saw but a strange shore, a wide and 
deep river, scarcely boats enough to carry over their infants 
In time for safety, and strangers to receive them on the opposite 
side, of whom they yet knew little to inspire hope, and nothing 
to call forth confidence : it seemed but a choice of evils, death 
here, or death on the opposite bank — a grave in La Vendue 
or a graye in Bretagne. 

The little island in the middle of the stream was covered 
with people ; some had remained there because their rowers 
could not be prevailed with to conduct them further. Others, 
and among these were the leaders, deprecated altogether the 

Sassage of the Loire, and advised rather to stay and meet 
eath where they were, than to yield all, abandon their native 
soil, and lay their bones, without a last struggle, on what was 
to them a foreign land; for in Britanny even another language 
was spoken, bearing no affinity to their own. 

Nothing but consternation prevailed; there was no settled 
purpose in the crowd, yet all flocked towards the shore, and 
all passed over who could but find a place within the boats. 
Two or three were sunk from the eagerness of the fugitives. 
The cries of the timid and the helpless, of the women and the 
children, the groans of the dying, the screams of sudden 
affright, and the threatenings and exclamations of those who 
in vain attempted to preserve order in the midst of such a 
tumult, were of a character so appalling, that some present 
compared this scene of unutterable suffering, ** to their ideas 
of the last judgment." 

The Vendeans had brought with them above five thousand 
prisoners. What to do with them became a question; they 
could not be taken across the stream ; they could not be dis- 
missed; and, in one of those moments of general alarm, when 
a sense of terror seems to suspend all the sympathies of man 
to man — when all feelings of common humanity are lost in 
those of self-preservation — it was proposed to slaughter the 
prisoners — great God! to murder them in cold blood; — and 
"death to the prisoners!" was shouted, and reiterated from 
rank to rank amongst the frantic and despairing multitude, 
and the harassed and infuriated army. Though this horrid 
massacre had been decreed, yet it was found easier to take 
away life with the tongue than with the hand; for the Ven- 
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deans, naturally a virtuous and a generous people (till goaded 
by their enemies to a spirit of ret^iation in cruelty), felt such 
horror at the thoughts of slaughter in cold blood, that every 
one shrunk from undertaking to execute the very sentence 
they had been so ea^er to pronounce. At this crisis, seeing 
their reluctance, seemg there was a pause, Madame de Bon- 
champ, the wife of a general officer, Madame de Clairval, and 
some other women who had crossed the Loire to assist the 
sick and wounded in their intended passage, rushed in among 
the multitude, and pleaded for the lives of the prisoners. 
They were willingly spared, and set at liberty on their parole* 

After this fearful passage of the Loire, many and various 
were the successes of the royalists ere their final defeat. They 
had been victorious in many hard- fought fields ; they possessed 
themselves of Mans, where they hoped to repose for a short 
time, in order to recover their strengtn before hostilities should 
be renewed. This however was not permitted them. It was 
in the middle of a night so dark and dense, that Madame de 
Clairval and Annette, who were lodged with the youthful 
Sophie in a house near the town gates, became alarmed by 
the shouts of the soldiery, the ringing of bells, and the rolling 
of drums. They started from their beds, hurried on their 
clothes, and, hastening to the lower part of the house, they 
there met two or three of their faithful Bretons who belonged 
to the body of Chouans, then leagued with the Vendeans. 
These were hastening towards the scene of action without. 

** What is this? " said Madame de Clairval. 

"The Republicans are upon us," replied the Breton captain, 
to whom she spoke. "We are beset on every side: they have 
forced the outpost, and are under the walls. We have no 
recourse left, ill-prepared as we are; we have only the re- 
solution of desperate men to oppose to a multitude of foes. 
Pray for us, Madame, for if God is not with us, human 
strength must fail." 

Tliis night was one of terrific contest. So thick was the 
darkness, there was no light but that which flashed from the 
cannon or the musquetry; the sudden gleams of which made 
the sabres wielded by the Republicans, as they ascended the 
walls, look like swords of fire. Every living soul within the 
town ruslied from their houses, some to fight, others in the 
hope to force a gate towards the fields, where the Blues had 
not yet advanced, that they might in that direction escape 
from the scene of cruelty and slaughter. The old and the 
helpless were in the crowd; women filled the air with their 
cries, children screamed, and a band of the Vendeans and 
Bretons, bent on keeping the gate, so as to give no opening 
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to the enemy without, stood in mass against the people, thus 
endeavouring to oppose their panic, as the last effort to pre- 
serve the town. 

The roar of the cannon, and the cries of "to arms!" the 
shouts of the defenders, the tumultuous scene hoth within and 
without, was such as defies all description. Many of the 
leaders, in the hope that order might be restored among the 
panic-struck inhabitants, who now but embarrassed the troops, 
rode galloping up and down the streets; riding over the 
wounded, the old and the young, in the mel^e, the confusion 
and the darkness of the hour, which at one moment prevented 
even the nearest objects from being seen, and the next shewed, 
by the light of those engines that cast death and misery 
around, heaps of the dying, the fallen, and the dead. 

Hurried on by the crowd, Madame de Clairval and Annette 
with Sophie were near the gate, which was at length aban- 
doned by the soldiery, the men being called off to reinforce 
the defenders of the walls in an opposite direction; the 
postern was forced; when a cry of "the town is taken — the 
Blues — ^the Blues are upon us — ^fly — save yourselves!" was 
shouted from a thousand throats. 

Those who were near the gates imprudently rushed out, 
as they could find a passage, fled in all directions, in a country 
filled with Republican troops, so that, when the day dawned, 
scarcely one escaped their enemies. The common people were 
butchered on the spot. Those of a better order, or supposed 
to be connected with the leaders, were sent off under an escort 
to the different towns and prisons, where, after undergoing 
the process of a mock trial, or rather examination before the 
revolutionary tribunals of public safety, they were generally 
consigned to the guillotine. 

Madame de Clairval, Annette, and Sophie, were amongst 
the captive fugitives so delivered over to the prisons of Nantes. 
In a few days they were to be brought before the tribunal for 
public safety. 
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CHAPTER Xlir. 

My soul aches 
To know, when two authorities are up. 
Neither supreme, how soon confusion 
May enter 'twixt the gap of both, and take 
The one by the other, 

8HAKSFBRB. 

The revolutionary tribunal before which the prisoners were 
to undergo examination, was composed of some of the most 
violent spirits in Nantes — ^men suited to the work they had in 
hand, and with whom all who had evinced a right feeling for 
loyalty, religion, the laws, or even common Immanity, were 
held to be guilty of the crime of incivigm ; a crime so vague 
in its import, and so capable of drawing within its vortex all 
offences, real or ima^nary, that no individual, obnoxious to 
the revolution, could hope for escape if once arraigned under 
such a charge. 

At the head of the tribunal sat Carrier, that cruel tjTant, 
who was treble-dyed in the guilt of human blood : near him 
were seated the two philosophers we have already mentioned 
in an early part of our narrative. The tribunal of Nantes 
consisted of twelve men; eleven where now present: there 
was an empty chair left for the twelfth. 

On entering, Madame de Clairval came forward with a firm 
step, a grave but undaunted demeanour, and stood before her 
judges with all the self-possession and high trust in a power 
not of earth, which innocence, and a strong resolution, can 
alone confer on a mind conscious of its own integrity, and 
ready to maintain the truth even in the face of danger and of 
death. Annette, less bold, but no less supported by an inter- 
nal consciousness of rectitude, stood by her side with a modest 
and resigned air. She seemed to suffer, but not so much for 
herself as for her benefactress, for her eyes filled with tears as 
she looked upon her. 

The youthful Sophie, who was so brave that many times 
during their attempts at concealment the fugitive royalists had 
shunned her, lest her want of prudence and reckless courage 
should be the means of betraying them to the enemy, came 
forward with a countenance so unchanged by a sense of danger, 
that she looked round with indifference upon the tribunal, and 
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pushed back one of the guard without the least hesitation, who 
nappened to interpose between herself and Annette, as they 
advanced towards the space where they were to be arraigned. 

The crowd within the hall was dense. It was composed of 
some of those ferocious men, who, at this period, in every town 
in France, led on the multitude to every act of violence which 
brutality, ignorance, and the most infuriated passions, could 
inflict. They encouraged the savage misrule of a mob, who 
confounded all orders and degrees, and fancied they maintained 
the liberty of the people when they exercised a license for 
massacre and plunder. A band of these wretches, like wolves 
in a den on the watch for the hour when their masters will 
cast to them some victim as their prey, now surromided their 
leaders on every side. And so mucn did they practise, even 
in their presence, the privileges of that equality they so wan- 
tonly maintained, that loud and boisterous snouts, cries of 
** Death to the Aristocrats !" oaths and snatches of brutal songs, 
for a while interrupted the proceedings of the day. 

It was some time before Carrier (with his stem brows frown- 
ing upcHi his satellites, and his stentorian voice calling silence 
with deafening iteration) could control those boisterous tongues 
which now, of their own free-will had shouted to him a chorus 
he had so often welcomed from their throats. Silence was at 
length obtained; and the dusky and ruffian crowd, with 
clenched hands or folded arms, and with uncovered heads, 
stood presenting a spectacle of upturned faces, to which the 
lowest and the fiercest passions had given something of a 
character scarcely human. Fancy beasts of prey suddenly 
transformed to men, yet retaining their cruel animal instinct 
and properties in the chapge, and some faint image of these 
men may be brought before the mind. 

The proceedings were very brief, for when, during these 
revolutionary days, did it occupy much time to arraign and 
condemn a few unhappy royalists? Carrier spoke: and to the 
charge he brought against Madame de Clairval and her compa- 
nions at the bar, for having been guilty in aiding the Vendeans, 
in attending upon their sick and wounded, assisting to concetd 
fugitive soldiers, etc. ; she simply answered, that all these 
charges were true; that she had acted a part which God and 
her own conscience approved; and that she was ready to die 
in the cause of duty. The replies of Sophie and Annette 
were short, simple, and to the same effect. 

On its being charged against Sophie, that she was recognised 
as the girl who had held the lighted brand as a signal on the 
banks of the Loire, she answered with spirit, *' Yes, Monsieur 
Carrier, I did hdd the signal, and my nand never trembled 
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whilst I did so, for my heart never feared. I felt quite happy. 
Do you think those who have murdered the king and the poor 
queen will have as quiet hearts when it comes to their turn to 
stand hefore the Judge of us all? You cannot hurt me, for 
you have no power over my mind to make me afraid. I can 
die, and with good will, with Annette and Madame." 

This hold defiance of Carrier, a man whose power was abso- 
lute, whose feelings were callous, and whose temper was 
ferocious, coming from a mere child, astonished all who heard 
it; and every eye was bent on the calm and open features of 
the girl, who, on the very verge of death, could preserve 
unshaken a spirit so firm and so collected. A murmur of 
wonder, that with some present rose into applause, ran round 
the hall, so much were even these hardened men surprised 
into the admiration of what is truly noble — ^so great is the 
ascendency of moral courage when displayed by the helpless 
and the weak, that the strong and the powerfid quail before 
it, and pay it the involuntary homage of wonder or applause. 

Even Carrier was for a moment silent, and, instead, of 
addressing the prisoners with that sternness of aspect and 
brutality of manner with which he usually passed sentence on 
his victims, he rose to give order for their execution with a 
composed and hardened countenance, with a short and brief 
address, but without a word of reviling — a circumstance that 
with him indicated respect. 

But ere he could finish his address to the victims, there was 
a stir, a movement, a hustle about the entry; a milk-white 
plume was seen waving above the crowd of heads ; the bearer 
of it) rushed forward ; his gestures, words, and action, indi- 
cating the most violent agitation, . and Philippe de Clairval, 
pushing past Carrier, who endeavoured to intercept his pro- 

fress, with much violence, took his seat in the chair that 
ad hitherto been empty among those seats set apart for the 
members of the tribunal. Philippe was dressed in the blue 
military uniform of the Republican commanders. He was 
covered with dust ; he looked as if just come from a journey or 
a march. 

His countenance, once handsome, was now changed almost 
as much in feature as it was in expression — so much have 
violent, evil, and predominating passions the power to mark 
their progress, by the ravages they make in the outward, as 
well as in the inward man. 

Philippe looked wildly round; his eye fixed on his mother; 
he seemed to writhe with horror at the sight; for there she 
stood, a condemned victim of that revolution in which he had 
borne so active a part! He turned pale; a shudder passed 
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over his whole frame, as he said, " My mother! oh, my 
mother!" Madame de Clairval looked upon her son; but it 
was with a countenance in which the indignation she felt at the 
thought that her son should have become a revolutionist, was 
strongly depicted. So powerfully did this conviction swell 
within her bosom, that, for the moment, all the feelings of the 
mother were lost in those of the royalist, whilst she raised her 
head, with an air of dignity which her courage rendered 
striking, as her eye glanced upon him a look of scorn, and 
she exclaimed, " My son! no, you are not mine!" 

** Oh, I am still your son!" said Philippe; " spare me these 
reproaches — these looks. I did not know till a moment before 
I hastened to you that you were here, a prisoner! in danger of 
your life! But I have power; I am one of this tribunal. 
They shall not, dare not, touch a hair of your heads. Carrier, 
give place, let me preside to-dav ; I have a right. You knew 
that unhappy lady was my mother. How did you dare, then, 
to arraign her before you? Guards," he continued, turning 
to the gens d'armes in attendance, " set at liberty those ladies, 
and see, as you value your own lives, that they have an escort 
to my apartments in the castle here. Give them liberty this 
moment!" 

" Forbear," cried Carrier, rising, and speaking with a voice 
that ran through every ear, " forbear to touch them ! The 
first man who attempts to give them liberty 1 will send with 
them, in the same tumbnl, to the guillotine. Philippe de 
Clairval, they must die." 

"They shall not: by the living God, whom you. Carrier, 
neither know nor fear, I swear that if you do not instantly give 
them liberty I will shoot you dead on the spot." He drew 
forth a pistol as he spoke, and held it close to the head of 
Carrier. At the sight of such violence of the determined 
passion of Philippe (a passion that was imprinted in every line 
of his countenance, quivered in his whitened lips, and shook 
every nerve of his frame), all felt a shock. Philippe's des- 
peration, the pistol close at the temple of the man he threatened, 
the hand upon the trigger, when but a touch would lay their 
revolutionary idol dead at their feet, ere he could be rescued 
by his assembled band of ruffians, so alarmed the crowd, that 
a cry of terror and surprise burst on every side, shook the very 
roof^^ of the old hall, and made itself audible without, as con- 
fused acclamations of "Spare Carrier — save him, — let the 
women go !" rose from a hundred throats. 

There was a slight pause; and ere Philippe could put his 
threat in execution, which in his state of impassioned feeling 
he would unquestionably have done, a young man who sat 
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npar Carrier, and who had hitherto taken no active part inNflH 
proceedings, suddenly started up, puelied aside tlie ptstsli mf 
m another moment niinibeT< interposed, and Fhuippe im 
dimrmed. The young man who had su tioiely interfered to 
prea«rve Carrier from a death that aeemed. inevitable, wu 
greeted by the acclaniationa of the crowd. Even Carrier, sa 
»oaii 113 he could be heard, when the tumult was a little nih- 
■ideil, thanked him, and eald, " I beliore I owe yoli my life. 
I will not forget 1 do 80. Ask me what you will. This is not 
the tirst service you have rendered nie." 

" 1 lake you at your word," said tho yonng man : " I uk 
the lives of those nouien. Spare them ; for one of them, the 
oldest, and 1 believe the young woman, too, were amoog 
thoH who urged the Vendeans to spare the prisoners the; 
were about to slaughter on the banks of the Loire. I wat 
one of those prisoners. Spare iheir lives, Cnrrierl There an 

K'esls and nuns enough to die to-day for the cause of liberty, 
eee poor women, who did oiir brave men a service, will net 
be missed at the guillotiue." 

"Take their live* then," said Carrier; "but do not let mt 

And them again aiding and concealing royalists. Send them 

out of the town, or not evea your iiiterferenee shall save them. 

We must not do our worit by halves. Let them not remsia 

^ within the walls of Nantea." 

"They shall remain within the walla of Nantes," sBid 
Philippe, who had by this time HoniBwhat recovered from thst 
paroxysm of rage which at first had nearly deprived him of 
the power of reason; for his passions wire on this day the 
more violently rouaeil, for he had hut just returned to Nantes, 
under peculiar circumstances, and was greatly exasperated 
against Carrier, who had acted towards him with much 
treachoty. "My mother, und the yomie lady, and the gid 
with her, shall remain in Nantes, and in the castle of Nantes, 
and in my apartments," said Vhilippe. " Carrier, your au- 
thority does not make you my master; at this tribunal I stand 
S9 your equal." 

" You stand as my prisoner!" exclaimed Carrier. " Phihppe 
deClairval, I arrest you in the name of the National Assembly. 
You are a traitor to liberty." 

" Ha !" exclaimed Phihppe, " ia this your aim — to ruin me? 
hut I will not fall without a struggle." He laid his hand upta 
his sword. 

"Take his sword from him," said Carrier. 

"Gentlemen," he continued, addressing his colleagues in 
iniquity, as soon as FbUippe was disarmed, " I am sorrjr In 
dedaxe to you that Monsieur Philippe de Clurval was de- 
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spatched by me, with the troops under his command, to keep 
the garrison of Auray from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. Instead of which he suffered himself to be surprised, 
made the most disgraceful terms of capitulation, and yielded 
the fortress in order to save himself. 1 was about denouncing 
him to this tribunal. 1 had deferred it till the examination of 
these women should be over, but he has forced himself upon 
me, and I give him up to your justice." 

" The Castle of Auray surrendered ! Capitulate, and to the 
royalists, — death, instant death to the traitor who has so 
betrayed the castle to our foes!" rang on every side. 

It was in vain that Philippe entreated to be allowed to speak; 
nor could a word he uttered be distinctly heard till he was 
bound and secured as a prisoner. He then turned on Carrier 
a look in which contempt was more strongly marked than 
indignation. *'I see how it is," he said : *' Carrier, this is the 
result of the most paltry malice. The Count de Josselin 
originally obtained for me the post of governor of the castle 
of Nantes. You laboured to displace me, and to succeed 
yourself. At length, by an intrigue that I detected too late to 
prevent its consequences, I was removed, and you obtained 
the post. Not content with this, for those who commit the 
injury are always the last to forgive it, you sent me to defend 
a fortress against an overpowering force, when there were not 
stores enough nor amunition to allow me to make good my 
defence. You knew it was so, and you afforded me no supplies. 
You knew I must fail. I capitulated to save the lives of my 
people, not my own life; and now you make this charge 
against me. Many a brave man, obnoxious to you, has fallen 
by like artifices since you have had the command as governor 
of this city. But I will not die imheard. I appeal to all here, 
if I have not done my duty in the service of my country. I 
Appeal to all here, if, as the friend of the Count de Josselin, 
1 have not supported his views of liberty with heart and hand." 

** That appeal," said Carrier, as the cold sarcastic sneer of 

f ratified malice curled his lip, — "that appeal is your con- 
emnation; for know, young man, the Count de Josselin, 
whose views you here openly avow you have supported with 
heart and hand, has been taken, convicted, and executed, as a 
Girondist. He has died on the scaffold with Roland. Your 
own avowal is your sentence, even if the loss of Auray did 
not condemn you. Gentlemen," he continued, in his usual 
rapid and summary manner of accusing and con\ncting on the 
/evolutionary tribunal — " gentlemen, 1 think we can give no 
less a sentence than death, for the sake of an example." 
"Death! death!" roared from the throats of the Jacobin 
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crew. A Girondist, and not suffer death ! such a thing would 
be an insult to that liberty to which every man assembled had 
devoted his whole heart. 

Philippe de Clairval stood firm and unmoved whilst all this 
violence, that withui a few minutes sent him from life to death, 
passed before him. He had long seen that envy, jealousy, 
rivalry, and malice, lurked in the mind of Carrier against him- 
self and the Count de Josselin ; and that he waited but the 
opportunity to pounce upon him to his ruin. Carrier had, 
inaeed, waited for him, as a wary but fierce animal lies in 
covert expecting the moment when his prey will be within 
reach — all escape impossible — when it will need but a spring, 
and the victim's fall is certain. 

Philippe knew too well the malice of Carrier, and the cha- 
racter of the tribunal, to condescend to ask a life for which 
its leader thirsted. He begged only for a short respite, that 
he might bid farewell to his mother and his friends, and that 
the attendance of one of the priests then, like himself, under 
sentence of death (of which there were many in Nantes) might 
be permitted ; for, though he had joined the revolutionists, he 
had not gone so far with them as to renounce all belief jn the 
religion in which he had been brought up. These indulgences 
he obtained by the interference of his two old friends — the 
philosophers. The admirer of the worship of Jupiter, recom- 
mended to him a classical death ; and hinted it was a pity he 
had not availed himself of his sword before it was taken from 
him. He lamented also that his duty, as a member of the 
tribunal, would not allow him to offer Philippe his own sword, 
as an act of friendship. He was sorry to see so promising 
young man die a Girondist — to have lived a Jacobin would 
nave been much wiser. The other philosopher lamented the 
necessity of virtue, which demanded the sacrifice of so many 
thousand heads as a prevention for the ill use that might be 
made of the brains within them ; and recommended Monsieur 
de Clairval to comfort himself with the consideration that his 
own head being one very much beyond the common order, 
and, therefore, likely to have been exceedingly dangerous as 
a Girondist, it could not, for the good of the nation, be suffered 
to remain on the shoulders of the wearer. He was, therefore, 
obliged to give his voice for the sentence, which he lamented 
exceedingly must be executed against so old an acquaintance 
and friend; but assured Philippe that he intended nothing 
personal in giving his vote for his death. It was only for the 
benefit of the nation, and the reformation of mankind : the 
theory of virtue demanding great sacrifices. 

Whilst this miserable jargon was being talked by the two 
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philosophers, the crowd were lulled to attention, not to what 
was said by such solemn fools, but to observe the circum- 
stances of the extraordinary scene that was passing before 
them; in which they felt that kind of interest a spectator 
experiences in witnessing the performance of a tragedy by 
whose incidents he is excited to a high degree of interest, 
where the display of passions and situations comes home to 
his own breast. Hence it is that domestic tragedies most 
interest an audience, and acts of violence and cruelty lawless 
men, who have found their account in the misery and anarchy 
of the times in which they live. 

But who shall describe the feelings of the mother— of the son 
— of Annette? Their eyes glanced on each other, and were raised 
to heaven with looks which spoke that language of the heart 
which can alone be adequately understood by Him who made 
it, and sees all its hidden thoughts. The heart knoweth its 
own bitterness, saith the inspired writer; but God can alone 
make the bitterness as a fountain of sweet waters. He can 
alone bring good out of evil ; but it is not less felt as evil in 
its present effects because it may and does produce future 
benefits. 

Madame de Clairval, whose high sense of loyalty would 
have made her rejoice, could she have foreseen that these very 
acts of violence in the tribunals of the Jacobin party would 
soon cause their downfall altogether, now saw only her son as 
a victim before her. Revolutionist as he was, he was about 
to die, and to die by means of the very men with whom he 
had held a common cause. At such a sight, all her previous 
anger as a royalist was lost in the distress of the mother. She 
stood with clasped hands; with a countenance in which her 
overpowering sorrow seemed to struggle with those feelings of 
indignation called forth by the treatment he experienced. 
Anxious to save, if it might be possible, his life, yet hopeless 
in the very attempt to do so, she evinced no fear. She seemed 
altogether lost to every sense of her own danger: indeed, all 
her feelings connected with herself appeared dead, except 
those of maternal affection. By these sne was swayed to the 
most opposite extremes. At one moment praying and entreat- 
ing, and at another threatening, those who had decreed death 
to Philippe, with all the recklessness of frantic sorrow. 

"Oh, do not take his life!" she exclaimed; "if you are 
men, spare him. Recollect, he is one of yourselves. He has 
fought for you, bled for you, sinned for you! Spare your own 
work. You have made him what he is; and will you now kill 
him for being such? You were all at one time leagued with 
Josselin — you say he is now a Girondist, — 1 scarcely know 




■Mr toach of vmj lot Am kmg. Tak« hit life, Uieu, and 
■at ^ «■'■! I Mil die As kiB, aad UuoIe roa vhen vm 
Mn4 nw, aid, poa(^ «bI watlUca*. Ui dw de&th ;' but sure bin 
who iBay jct lt*c to him. hk oMni>7, vtiea this mBdiia! 
it to potiTy > 

nMaalTBGinaJiai,WwkaB betrayed the fortress ofAure; 

" Il< nem did betray h!" cried ^ladame de Claiml. 
"Grreliini mmMbfr fenrot — give him another tru], — and let 
Um take hi* chance fbc life or dealh in its defence ! '' 

"We can hear no mor^" eaid Carrier; "we lose time. 
Gfutdi, remove Ae women — they are free. The priHuiei 
■mut be carried to the dungeotis of the coille: to-iuotrc« let 
Um die!" 

"No! Dot lanion««^— do not say he diea to-mOTTDw!" 
txclaimed Madame de Clairrsl. "Spare his life.' — vou iriU 
apare 11^ — let idg dii? for him! Think you this deed vnl\ pa;: 
nnpuDished! As jou are yourself a man, as you have known 
what it if 10 hare a mother, a mother's lore, fear a tnolber's 
curse ! and mine shall fall upon you. Shed hut a drop of his 
Uood, and that which fills your own reins shall turn to fire 
In its course, and wasting fever shall consume you ! Touch 
bat 8 hair of my child's head, and the blieht and the curse 
■hall re!t upon your own! Speak llie word that sends Mm 
to die, flud your children shall die oi my child dies, by the 
band of a base ruffian, vho shull sport with their blood." 

"Remove her," said Carrier; "she is frantic. Take hei 
away: her life is spared; but let me hear no uiore of bet 

" I am not frantic!" exclaimed Madame de Clairval, as thf 
wild H.-LBhing of her c-yen and tlie energy of her gesture) 
•eemed to indicate that Carrier had spoken thu truth, and thHl 
the BuddeiinesB and extremity of her misery had produced in 
her mind ' " -— >- --1—-- - — j-- ... 
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to live, to drain all its bitterness to the last dregs! But I will 
have none of your mercies on such terms. I scorn a life that 
I owe to your hands. Give me my son, or let us die together 
— one pnson, and one death!" 

*< Be it so, then," said Carrier, provoked by her reproaches: 
" you shall have your wish. Away with them ! To-morrow 
both shall die! — ^not another word.' 

The mother, with a smile of scorn that shewed her con- 
tempt for life had removed from her the fear of all ordinary 
evils, thanked Carrier for the sentence. The mother and son 
were both consigned to prison, where permission was granted 
that Annette and Sophie might be allowed to bid them a last 
farewell. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Lo ! b^ thy side, where Rape and Murder stand : 
Now eive some 'surance that thou art Revenge. 
Stab tnem, or tear them on thy chariot wheels ; 
And, when thy car is loaden with their heads, 
I will dismount, and by thy wagon-wheel 
Trot, like a servile footman. 

SHAKSPBRB. 

The castle of Nantes (the dungeons of which were used as 
prisons for the unhappy royalists during the revolution) was 
an ancient feudal pile, surrounded b^ a deep moat, strong in 
its construction, and of a noble and imposing aspect. It was 
well guarded, and not to be entered except by an order from 
the governor; so that notwithstanding there was a revolution- 
ary spirit of anarchy and slaughter without, yet within its 
massive walls there reigned a silence not to be disturbed by 
the tumult that raged around. The same air of mystery and 
gloom hung over its dark towers, the same degree of curiosity, 
ever unsatisfied, as to the secrets of its "prison-house," still 
existed in the minds of the citizens of Nantes, even as it did 
in the days of the monarchy, when tyranny alone was supposed 
to keep the keys of those obdurate dungeons and towers, now 
said to be transferred to the hand of iustice, but in reality to 
that of cruelty and murder, which had usurped her place. 

It was to this melancholy abode of misery that the weeping 
Annette and the high-spirited Sophie were permitted to bend 
their steps to take a last leave of Aladame de Clairval and her 
unhappy son, before they should be led forth to die on the 
scafFold. The same young man (whose interference had pre- 
,served them from immediate death) had so far successfully 
interfered with the brutal Carrier, that he had granted to 
Annette and Sophie a further favour — three days longer to 
remain in Nantes before they finally quitted the city. 

They now crossed the drawbridge, presented their order of 
admission to the sentinel without and the guard within, were 
stopped at the great entrance till the order was sent in and 
examined, and then were admitted through the low door or 
wicket at the side of the great portal, and were taken between 
a couple of soldiers into the guard-room, situated within one 
of the towers that opened beneath the deep archway which 
formed the entrance to the castle. Here they underwent an 
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examination, scarcely consistent with what was due to female 
delicacy, to ascertain that they hrought no weapon or instru> 
ment of death or of escape to the prisoners. Even a long gold 
pin that Annette wore to fasten her cloak was taken from her, 
and her small pocket-book, lest it should contain any con- 
cealed intelligence from without, llie soldiers, at last, let the 
women go, and they were turned over to the first gaoler, who 
transferred them to the keeper of the tower, in whose dun- 
geons, level with the surface of the ground, and receiving light 
only from a small aperture in the walls, that were of immense 
thickness, were confined Madame de Clairval and her mis- 
guided son. They had been permitted to pass together the 
few hoiurs that remained to them of life. 

The keeper of this tower was one of those who, overlooked 
perhaps by his insignificance and his age, retained his place 
under the revolutionary governors, though a stout old royalist, 
and one who had never given in to the cruel temper of the 
times. He had never, however, neglected the guard of silence 
on his real opinions, and all his loyalty now apparent con- 
sisted in his constant, though feeble, endeavours to shew as 
little severity as he could to such of the unhappy royalists as 
came within the keeping of his lock and key. He neither 
insulted them nor added any gratuitous anpoyance to the 
misery they were unavoidably compelled to undergo. 

The old turnkey came forward with a melancholy air: his 
step was slow and cautious ; and he handled his heavy keys 
witn a trembling grasp. He was bent with age : a few thin 
grey hairs hung over his broad and wrinkled forehead ; and 
there were in his countenance lines so strongly marked, that 
they might be said to resemble a mask, where the object is to 
give character to the features. In that of the old man there 
was, in spite of all this, an expression of feeling and humanity 
which lit up the sunken eye, made the mouth relax into a 
faint smile (not the smile of joy, but of the wish to soothe by 
kindness) that, seen in such an abode of cruelty and death, 
seemed as if it came from some pitying spirit who, under the 
form of an old and helpless being, had passed within these 
miserable walls. 

Against a low stone pillar in the dungeon, where the light 
of day, feebly admitted, seemed to struggle with the perpetual 
gloom within, leaned, with folded arms and depressed head, 
with eyes riveted on the ground, the once ambitious but now 
fallen Philippe. He was meditating on the misery of his con- 
dition ; yet, still true to his natural character, wavering between 
the possibility of living, the vain hope of being spared, and 
the adoption of that firmness of conduct and resolution to die 
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as became a Christian, which his mother had recommended 
to him, both by precept and example, ever since they were 
committed to their celL 

Philippe was still irresolute. He had not prayed. He could 
not make up his mind to the belief that all the schemes of his 
successful ambition were to end on a scaffold; and that he 
had wrought so hard, and manoeu\Ted so intricately, to become 
connected with the Count de Josselin, only to be entangled 
by his fall, to share his obloquy and his fate; and that he had 
deserted royalty, and espoused the popular cause, merely to 
find the result of liberty in the license it assiuned to con- 
demn him at the mandate of a t3n'ant, who had been influenced 
throughout by motives of private enmity and malice. 

Madame de Clairval was on her knees, engaged in prayer, 
fervently invoking heaven to calm the mind of her son, and 
to support him with religious hope at such a crisis. She 
prayed that he might be brought to pray. The poor old 
turnkey would not disturb her; for well did he feel that to 
leave tnose to the care of heaven, who there sought for aid at 
such a time, was the best thing that could be done for them; 
for the hearts of all men in power, within the castle walls, 
had become harder than the solid rocks whence the blocks 
that formed them had been hewn ; but seeing the disconsolate 
attitude of Philippe, the blank horror which appeared in his 
countenance, he went up to him, and said in a gentle voice: 

" Monsieur, here are friends come to comfort you. I will 

leave you ; but remember your time is short ; may God pity 

>» 
you. 

" Do I hear a human voice name the word pity in such a 
place as this?" said Philippe: "well may it come from you, 
old man, since none but those who are j ast the age to do ill 
have now one feeling left for the misery of others to call up a 
thought of pity. Who is come to us?" he continued; and 
slowly raising his head, like one roused from the depth of 
despondency to look upon a world in which he can find no 
interest, because he has no hope, he appeared to shrink and 
shudder as Annette met his eye. She seemed, to his con- 
science-stricken mind, to stand before him at this moment, 
all generous, and forgiving, and kind as she had ever been to 
him, like a personification of justice, as the being whose inju- 
ries had brought upon him his chastisement as the righteous 
punishment of her wrongs ; and the words, " Do you come to 
upbraid me, Annette?" dropt almost involuntary' from his 
lips, as he turned his head from her, and fixed nis averted 
eyes upon the ground. Shame and remorse struggled in his 
bosom. 
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** God forbid that I should upbraid you/' said Annette, as 
the tears rose in her eyes : '* no, I come, though I can do no 
good to you, to see you, and my dear benefactress, your 
mother, before you meet this cruel fate. I come to pray God 
for you both, that he will support and comfort you, lead you 
through this dreadful hour, and give you that happiness in 
another and a better world whicn men, cruel men, deny to 
you in this." 

" Speak of such comfort to my poor mother," said Philippe; 
" for myself, I can neither hope for it nor deserve it. Annette, 
I have wronged you." 

" Oh! think not of that," said Annette: " I can forgive 
all ; and indeed you have done me no injury. I was well and 
happy till these fearful times broke out. Think of God, Phi- 
lippe; seek support of heaven; and though you may not 
deserve it, and who among us deserves the good he finds ? yet 
hope for His peace and mercy at the last. Hope it — you 
have a right to hope it ; for remember who it was that died 
for you! Think of Him, and take comfort to your bosom." 

*' Annette," said Madame de Clairval, " this is kind, my 
dearest girl — ^kind to come to us. You will remember us 
when we shall be no more. Pray for us; but, oh! do not 
tarry here in Nantes. Seek some means to quit this wretched 
country, — fly to England. Many are daily flying towards 
the coast, to cast themselves houseless, pennUess, on a forei^ 
shore, where they know neither the language nor the people, 
save that they are human beings, and nave the feelings 
common to humanity from man to man ; a thing no longer 
found in France, where man seems to have retained no part 
of his humanity but that which was the crime and the curse 
of Cain, to have the power to shed blood, the blood of a 
brother, for all Frencnmen were once as brothers. You, 
Annette, will go to England. Promise me you will, and I 
shall die comforted." 

" I will endeavour to do so," said Annette; " but with 
whom can I go? Where can I hope to find a friend?" 

" You can find a sure one in our good cur6," said Madame, 
" who, I know, purposes to cross the sea for England on the 
first opportunity. I can tell you where he lies concealed — 
not far from Auray, at Camac, amidst the solitude- and the 
desolation of those ancient monuments of early times, he rests 
in safety. Seek him there, become the companion of his 
flight, and you are safe." Madame de Clairval then gave 
Annette all the necessary instructions for finding the cur6 in 
his concealment. " You and Sophie," she continued, " will 
bear each other company. Sophie, you must not quit her." 
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" I will die with her," said Sophie, in a resolute manner. 
" J have learnt not to care for life in these times, and so I am 
ready to do anything that may hazard it. If there is any 
service I can render you or Monsieur de Clairval, only speak 
the word and it shall he done." 

" No, Sophie, no," said Madame, " hut you will think of 
me sometimes ; you will not forget me !" 

" Oh! can I ever forget you, dear Madame, and the 
chateau, and how good you were to me when my poor father 
died and my mother, and left me with nothing hut the con* 
vent alms for my living, with no clothes, and no home ; and 
then you took me, and I kept your goats, and led them to 
field. Oh, how happy was I then ! I think I can see the 
green fields now, where I used to lead them to pasture ; and 
the hrook that ran sparkling and huhhling over the stones, 
where the flocks lovea to drink, as I sat under the willow that 
dropt its houghs into the stream ; that willow which was so 
old the children used to hide in its hollow; and I sat and 
sang, with a heart as light as a hird on the wing, as I spun 
my flax ofi* my distafi*, and never knew that there was such 
a thing as a guillotine or a prison. But, oh! what a sad 
heart have I now ; and yet how it rises when I think of that 
tvrant Carrier who sent you here to die : I could kill him with 
this weak hand, if I had but something to do it with. I would 
not mind the guillotine for such a thing as that." 

Madame de Clairval wept, and embraced the girl as she 
spoke. She turned to Annette, and took an afiectionate leave 
of her also. " You are both orphans," she said: " I thank 
God that I have been able to shew some kindness to you 
both. Be good, my children ; for nothing but the thought of 
the good we have done to others, and to our own souls, will 
comfort us in an hour such as this. Keep faithfully toge- 
ther; share each other's danger; pray for each other's sup- 
port. Seek the cur6 of Josselin. Never part, but help each 
other on a foreign shore, and you may yet live to see France 
again, in happier and better times, when all these recollec- 
tions of scenes so dreadful in Nantes shall be but as a fearful 
dream ; as the sights and fancies of delirium, called up by a 
fever in an excited brain: the remembrance of them will 
scarcely seem real. Once more, may God bless you ! Remem- 
ber your poor friend!" 

"Oh! we can never, never forget our benefactress," said 
Annette and Sophie with one voice, "our mother, our friend!" 

They then turned to Philippe. He embraced Sophie with 
great kindness, and addressed himself to Annette with such a 
melancholy solemnity of manner, that it evinced how firmly 
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he was himself persuaded of the truth of all he spoke. 
'* Annette," he said, as he gazed fixedly upon her, "it is 
with me a conviction, — some voice whispers it to me — the 
voice of heaven itself at such a moment — now that I stand 
on the verge of life, waiting hut the stroke of death, which 
shall at once dissolve that mysterious union of the hody and 
the soul when eternity succeeds to time, — I say that, at such 
a moment, some voice within whispers to me that the fate I 
am ahout to meet is the pimishment of my injuries to you." 

Annette would have interrupted him with her former assur- 
ances, hut he would not let her. ''Do not gainsay it," he 
continued: " I know it is so: the convictions of the dying are 
ever true. And am not I among the dying, when I know 
that ere an hour shall he past I shall he among the dead? I 
have sinned deeply towards you: God has avenged it. Can 
you forgive me?" 

''Forgive you! oh, Philippe! may heaven pardon me as 
freely as I do you! " 

" I thank you," said Philippe, in the same tone of solemn 
composure. " May your for^veness he a hlessing to you, and 
to me who am unworthy of it. On this point, then, no more, 
or, at least, hut one word more : it shall he the last on such a 
suhject. I did love you, Annette; with all my faults, grievous 
and many as they were, my heart was sincere to you in its 
affections. I sacrificed its feelings, hut not without a pang. 
I have a wife; she is good and amiahle, kind and affectionate 
to me : I did not merit her, for she deserved one who would 
have sought her from better motives. Alarmed for her safety, 
when the fall of the Girondists seemed inevitable, the Count 
de Josselin, who had long predicted his own danger, separated 
her from me and from himself, and sent Louise to seek a 
temporary shelter in the house of his sister in Switzerland. 
She is now at Geneva. Take this ring," (he drew one of 
some value from his finger), " and should circumstances ever 
permit you to seek my unhappy wife — ^my widow she will be 
then — tell her that the husband who sent it died sensible of 
her worth, conscious that in many things he had done her 
wrong, but praying God to bless her. What noise it that? — 
Listen ! " 

All did so. They heard a movement in the entry : many 
voices rose together; and the bell of the castle commenced 
that deep and regular toll which had every day at noon, for 
the last four or five weeks, proclaimed the hour of slaughter 
to all Nantes, in which the victims of the guillotine were led 
forth to die. 

" It is the note of preparation," said Philippe: "The hour 
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is come. My mother, my poor mother! how will you support 
it? how meet this most dreadful death? " 

"With strength in God," said Madame de Clairval: "his 
spirit is strong within me — strong in my weakness. My son, 
put your trust in Him, and we shall hut pass together from 
earth to heaven. God he praised! I am spared the misery of 
living to lament your loss. But our time draws short : let us 
not misuse it. My son, you have hitherto neglected to ask of 
Him who is more ready to give than we are to receive. I 
charge you, if I was ever dear to you, if you owe me aught of 
love or duty, by the days of your helplessness, when you 
hung, a feeble infant, at my breast, your life sustained by my 
life — by all your after years, by those hours of afiection we 
have known together — I charge you kneel with me : uplift 
your hands in prayer, even as you did wliile yet a child, as I 
taught you on my knees; — uplift your hands and heart to 
Almighty God, ask his mercy, his forgiveness. My son, by 
the authority of a mother, I bid you kneel and pray." 

There was in the accents of Madame de Clairval, as she 
spoke with that energy which a strong purpose and a deep 
feeling never fails to inspire, something that imposed sulA 
mission to her will; and Philippe, even as if the days of 
childhood, with their simplicity and reverend obedience to a 
parent, had returned, sank on his knees before her, raised his 
hands, looked in her face with an asking eye, and seemed to 
wait her further instructions how to render his address accept- 
able to his God, — to that. God whom he had neglected in the 
hours of worldly prosperity and successful ambition. 

Madame de Clairval sank on her knees by the side of her 
son; Annette and Sophie followed her example; and kneeling 
facing the spot where the rays of light stole through the 
aperture of the walls, admitting the only blessing that was 
from God, which seemed to find its way to the wretched pri- 
soners, in spite of the excluding tyranny of man ; they raised 
their voices in one heartfelt and fervent prayer for support, 
forgiveness, mercy, repeating the prayer, word for word, after 
Madame de Clairval, who seemed to rise in strength and 
energy at every invocation that she made to that power who 
is ever nigh to them who call upon him faithfully, and who 
in the hour of their trouble seek deliverance from God. And 
he does deliver when he raises the soul of the suppliant to 
himself, and arms him with the fortitude derived from a reli- 
gious trust to meet the assaults of man, and never quail before 
them. 

The prayer ended, they arose ; the prison door was thrown 
back, the tolling of the bell was heard more distinctly, and 
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several of the gendarmes entered to conduct the condemned 
to the scaffold. Annette wept and sohbed ; Sophie was melted 
into tears. Philippe stood mute, his arms folded on his breast, 
apparently lost in thought. Madame de Clairval was the only 
person present in the full and calm possession of all her 
faculties and feelings. She was unembarrassed, not at all 
cast down, full of energy, and without a tear. *< No weakness," 
she said to Annette, as she took up her handkerchief and 
wiped the tears from the poor girl's eyes; — "no weakness: 
we have now given ourselves to God ; not a thought more of 
earth must embarrass us; not a sorrow, not a pang, must 
come between us and our Maker. One embrace, Annette — 
one kiss, Sophie — and then we part. My last words shall be 
a blessing, — may God bless you botli^ my children, my 
friends I " She embraced them affectionately. Philippe also 
took his leave of them with a few but emphatic words. 

"Now we are ready," said Madame de Clairval: "my 
friends, lead on ; " and following the guard, that went before, 
with a steady step, she passed her arm' through that of her 
son, and, with an air that was even cheerful, left the dungeon* 
Annette and Sophie followed weeping. 



^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

That life is better life, past fearing death, 
Than that which lives to fear : — 
Why, he that cuts off twenty jrears of life 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 
If thou and Nature can so eently part. 
The stroke of death is as a lover's pinch. 
Which hurts, but is desired. 

SHAKSPBRB. 

The sight 'which presented itself without the walls of the 
tower where the prisoners had heen confined was of the 
most melancholy and distressing nature. Several carts and 
tumbrels were already filled with the victims about to be 
hurried to the guillotine. Annette looked up. A cry 'of 
horror escaped her lips, as she saw, in the first cart, the 
abbess of Ploermel, many of the nuns, Marie Teresa among 
the rest, the old priest that the abbess used alternately to 
make much of and to scold, — all going to meet death. The 

Sriest was now engaged in the performance of such sacred 
uties as he so zealously administered to those who were 
about to suffer with himself. 

The poor old abbess, completely softened by the wretched- 
ness she had endured in the prisons of Nantes, to which she 
had been hurried from her convent walls, where herself and 
the nuns had attempted to conceal the fugitive or wounded 
royalists, was now in tears. It was a sad and a disgraceful 
sight. Her age had been no protection — her humanity still 
less ; and some wretch, who added insult to the sufferings of 
her last hour, had torn her decent covering from her head, 
exposing her few grey hairs to contempt, and, on her com- 
plaining, had thrown her a dirty handkerchief, which she took 
meekly, and tied about her head, though such a disordered 
state of her attire gave an air of misery to her appearance that 
was calculated to excite ridicule in the hardened multitude 
through which she had to pass. 

Annette could not see these old friends, and her beloved 
Marie, thus going to execution, without feelings of the deepest 
sorrow. She had uttered a cry of terror on first beholoing 
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them. She was now about to press forward to speak to them, 
when some one pulled her by the sleeve, and at length drew 
her back by force to an obscure angle under the walls of the 
tower in the castle court, imploring her to listen as she valued 
life. She looked round, and saw she was thus forcibly 
detained by the same young man who had saved her life by 
begging it of Carrier at the tribunal of public safety — a tri- 
bunal that put in jeopardy every life in Nantes. She had 
learnt that his name was Pierre Amaud. Convinced his 
intentions must be friendly to her at such a crisis, she 
promised to hear him. Sophie had followed, and was now 
by her side. 

** Are you mad!" exclaimed Amaud, addressing Annette, 
*' to shew pity in such a place as this to the condemned ! to 
shew it here, where a thousand eyes are upon you. Do not 
stir from this spot. I can protect you here till the miserable 
sufferers are removed. Avert your head — do not look at 
them ; for if you shed but a tear, say but a word, you will be 
thrust into the cart with the very victims you commiserate. 
I could not save you ; for to such a height has cruelty risen 
in this place, that men, women, even children, are now daily 
drowned in the river, without so much as the form of an 
examination. The very Jacobins, quarreling among them- 
selves, denounce each other, and send many of their own 
crew to the guillotine; more en)ecially those among them 
who pretend to anything like education, or the decency of 
civilised life. Look ! there go a couple of them into yonder 
tumbrel — Jacobins both — leaders but two days ago; but 
yesterday accused by their own club, and to-day on the road 
to the guillotine." 

Annette did look up for an instant, and saw the two philo- 
sophers situated as described. These men, so brave in their 
discourse, so daring in their infidelity towards their God, in 
hours of life and safety, now made a most pitious spectacle 
indeed, whilst trembling before the power of man, and about 
to meet death, though " unfit to live or die." 

The philosophers were very pale : they looked ghastly with 
fear, and seemed to have lost all their self-possession. -They 
wrung their hands, and wept more than did any even among 
the nuns who were about to suffer with them. The man who 
believed in no other than the divinities of classical antiquity, 
now, for the first time, called upon the true God, though he 
scarcely knew how to do so, to help him. The man of virtue 
knew no other way to call on God than to curse in his name 
his enemies, his country, his fate, and himself. But we will 
not dwell on the horror of such a spectacle — ^two human 
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beings about to enter eternity by a violent death, with no 
time allowed to repent them of the lives they had led — ^lives 
that had but one character — all sin, and that of the worse 
kind ; for they had called evil good, and had acted upon it as 
a principle. No prayer uttered, no sorrow felt, but the sorrow 
of the world, which is death. Let us drop the curtain on the 
last scene of men such as these, pausing with salutary awe at 
the death of the wicked. 

The first carts and tumbrels loaded, they prepared to move 
on. Madame de Clairval and Philippe were alone. No priest 
was suffered to attend them. With pinioned arms, they were 
to be drawn on a hurdle to the place of execution. A strong 
body of the gendarmes composed the escort. The bell con- 
tinued its melancholy '* toll, toll," and the procession set 
forward from the casUe of Nantes. The nuns, as they passed 
under the archway that led from the court, commenced sing- 
ing the ** Magnificat" in tones of such strength and harmony, 
that it seemed more as if they were chanting a hymn at some 
high festival of the church than on the way to the scaffold. 
And so beautiful was this chorus of " holiness to the Lord," 
that the drums which, with their rolling usually accompanied 
the condemned to the place of execution in order to silence 
their cries, were now still; the very drummers listened to such 
sweet sounds; and in the midst of a city where at the time of 
which we write, the great bulk of the people were devoted to 
infidelity, cruelty, and bloodshed, the death procession moved 
through the crowded streets to the sound of hymns and 
psalms, praising God with heart and voice, and rejoicing in 
the honour to die for his holy name. 

But, oh ! what a scene did the streets of Nantes present on 
that day! The execution of nearly a whole convent of nuns 
was as yet a novelty. Never before had there been so many 
to suffer at one time by the guillotine. The crowds, there- 
fore, those vultures among men, who flocked to the field of 
blood, were doubled and trebled on this occasion. Men, 
women, even children thronged to the sight. Thousands and 
thousands were present; for Nantes was a large and populous 
city, famed for its commerce, both foreign and domestic ; and 
on this day all its inhabitants seemed. to have congregated 
together to witness the slaughter of the nuns. There is some- 
thing which strongly excites the curiosity even of common 
minds, in seeing how firm can a sense of religion render the 
frail and the weak in the endurance of suffering, even though 
they do not themselves believe; and the very ruffians, who 
are hackneyed in the trade of blood, can feel that thrill of 
gratified expectation, when they see death bravely supported, 
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which shews an instinctive respect for the very victims they 
dispatch. 

There is a character of grandeur in a crowd, of which even 
a crowd of the lowest and the basest is not entirely divested. 
The mass of human beings wedged together, forming a living 
structure of so much of what is admirable, and so much of 
what is base, suggests the idea of such an account of deeds and 
motives to be judged by the great Judge of all, when the same 
ocean of living creatures — which, till then, shall never more 
congregate together — rise at the last trump, that no reflective 
mind can look on it unmoved. 

Such a crowd was that in Nantes. Seen in the mass, the 
spectacle was grand ; examined in the detail, mean. It was 
principally composed of the soldiers and the rabble. The most 
brutal, where such a multitude were brutal, was the poissardes. 
These women, in ambitious emulation of their sisterhood at 
Paris, acted the same scenes of horror with the most faithfid 
spirit of imitation. Along the streets, in the open squares, 
tney were seen in all directions. Many a lean ruffian, armed, 
ragged, and leading on his own particular band of Jacobins, 
composed of wretches of all kinds and degrees, stood still to 
gaze at the procession as it passed along. By a refinement in 
cruelty it was made to take the longest way; so that as many 
streets might be passed, and as many eyes as possible might 
be gratified, by such a sight of misery. 

Many an execration was sent after the two philosophers by 
the rabble. Most of those who execrated knew not wherefore 
these individuals were to suffer ; but it was enough for them 
to see that two men, against whom a popular cry had been 
raised, were about to die ; a mob triumph was, therefore, neces- 
sary to complete the disgrace of their fall. 

The brutal poissardes, some sitting astride the guns that 
were stationed in the open square where the guillotine was set 
up, drank brandy, cursed, sang revolutionary songs, smoked 
their short pipes, and committed every act of brutality and 
indecency within their power, to prove how much more like 
the devils themselves women, when they cease to be women, 
can become than men in the lowest stage of degradation. 

As the procession moved from street to street, all let the 
nuns pass in silence, and with that respect which silence indi- 
cates, till it drew near these women. One of them, half drunk, 
on seeing the first cart, ran up to it, offered the poor old abbess 
a ^lass of brandy to drink to the prosperity of the little 
national window (for so these wretches called the guillotine), 
and attempted to jump on the wheel, in order to thrust her 
pipe into the mouth of Marie Terese, She was pushed back 
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by a gendanne ; and, in answer to this afiront, the whole crew 
of poiasardes set up a beldame yell ; and, for a short time, the 
nuns were interrupted in their songs of praise. 

From the castle to the open space where they were to suffer 
there seemed to be but one living mass, which moved, and 
heaved, and rolled, like the swell of a troubled ocean, as the 
universal impulse to move here or to look there, to mark this 
circumstance, or to gaze at that object of curiosity, arose during 
the long interval of expectation between the time the proces- 
sion must have quitted the castle till its arrival at the destined 
spot. A cry was raised — it was coming — then there was a 
rush — the rush to get near to see the victims, to gratify the 
cruelty of curiosity — to see how men and women looked in the 
jaws of death, and each idle gazer to hug himself in the con- 
sciousness that it was not his own fate. 

Every l^ouse was alive with human heads : " the very win- 
dows spoke." The tops of the public buildings were crowded; 
and the fine old convents and churches of Nantes, desecrated 
but not yet destroyed, presented, clustered amongst the pin- 
nacles and ornaments of Gothic grandeur, living statues, fixed 
in the attitude of expectation, gazing on the scene below. 

Every thing seemed to Uve and move except the walls and 
towers of the ancient castle. There no excitement was suffered 
to prevail. No casual spectators crowded its roofs and battle- 
ments, or added one more to the regular number of sentinels 
on duty and officers on guard: as if the old and solemn build- 
ing, stern under all the circumstances of the time, was not to 
be moved from its " propriety " by that which called up a 
spirit of active curiosity in every other quarter of the town. 
The castle of Nantes, however, alone spoke to the public at 
large on tliis occasion — it was as the tongue of the city, still 
telling out minutes of death and doom in the slow and melan- 
choly tolling of its bell. The bells of the churches were silent; 
for many had been melted and cast into balls for the cannon 
of the Revolutionists. It is a fearful time when God gives up a 
nation, to be punished as a nation, by itself. In such a time 
every man is a tyrant or a victim. The power to act and the 
power to suffer are at their height ; and men, full of crimes, 
like the hounds of hell, are let loose. No prey is spared ; they 
run it down to the death. How fully was this truth exemplified 
in Nantes! 

The soldiery, partaking the spirit of the time, were reck- 
less, savage. They pressed their horses back on the mob, and 
struck them with their swords, without caring for consequences. 
Sometimes these acts of authority were answered by screams 
and yells, as fear or injury most prevailed among those who 
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were often thrust forward by the pressure of the crowd behind, 
and could not help themselves in following the movement of 
the living mass. 

At length the melancholy procession came in sight of the 
public square where stood the guillotine. A strong guard, as 
usual, surrounded the barricaded space that contained the fatal 
engine. There it stood, tall and erect, ready to do its cruel • 
office, in the very heart of a city which might thus be said to 
devour her own children; for many of the citizens of Nantes 
died daily by its means. 

The scaffold and the block, such as we read of in English 
history, present a means of decapitation to the imagination 
that has been dignified, not merely by kings and queens having 
suffered by it, but men and women, also, who were the holiest 
in their lives, the most brave and exemplary in their end. 
We associate, therefore, with such a means of death, our recol- 
lections of the great and the good. But in that inflicted by 
the guillotine (though swift in its stroke to the sufferer) there 
is something which shocks without exalting the feelings : the 
very sight of it is frightftil. Its construction reminds the 
spectator of the low and loathed apparatus of the gallows, 
whilst the basket to catch the gory head superadds disgust to 
terror; and thus, therefore, does the guillotine preserve the 
horror of the block, yet the ignominy attached to the common 
gibbet is neither softened nor removed. 

Everybody knows that the guUlotine was the invention of a 
Frenchman, who gave it his own name. But little did he 
dream when he invented it that, like Haman, and his gallows 
for Mordecai the Jew, he should himself become the victim 
by that instrument of death which he had contrived for others. 
Many are the planners of evil who thus commend the 
" poisoned chalice to their own lips." 

In the open square, where stood this engine of destruction, 
the universal movement, the murmur of ten thousand voices, 
the heads turned all in one direction, and the intense feeling 
of curiosity which now prevailed, all proclaimed that the fatd 
cortege appeared close in sight — it was coming down the great 
street — in a few minutes it would enter the open space. After 
a while there was silence ; for as the solemn anthem chanted 
by the nuns rose on the air, and became more and more dis- 
tinct as they approached the cruel spot, there was something 
in the sweetness and serenity of these divine strains, coming 
from such lips, which called forth a sense of awe. It came 
over the spirits of many who were present; and even the 
unhallowed vociferations of the crowd gradually sunk into 
silence, as the last strains were offered up to God by those 
with whom time was about to close for ever. 
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Strange, that so many then present (who owned no religion, 
who had defied God himself^ and held with the opinion that 
death was an eternal sleep) should now remain so long quiet, 
feel 80 deep an interest for the helpless inmates of a religious 
house, who were going to the scaffold, wearing the very luilHts 
in which they had devoted themselves to the service of their 
Maker. But there is something in the sight of cheerful 
unresisting suffering which imposes a portion of its own 
serenity, even on those who have hrougnt upon them their 
sufferings. The meek are not always spared the inflictions of 
tyranny, hut they are frequently spared the contumely of 
hitter words, whilst the hrave and the firm are always secured 
from contempt — ^their very murderers respect them. 

The crowd which had accompanied the procession from the 
castle now came on like the rush of a steady and overwhelming 
stream. N othing stood hefore it. The wooden harrier erected 
facing the front of the guillotine was heat down in a minute, 
the stakes that gave it strength were snapped like twigs; and 
so great was the rush to get near the frightful machine, which 
was ahout to pass so many human creatures to another world, 
that many were thrown down, trampled upon, and crushed 
under foot ; whilst the screams of the women were shrill and 
piercing^. At length, hy the strenuous efforts of the Blues, 
assisted hy their plunging horses, in heating hack the mob, 
order was sufficiently restored to leave space for the carts and 
tumbrels to come forward, and deliver up their hurdens at the 
foot of the fatal scaffold. 

Madame de Clairval and Philippe were permitted to take 
the lead : their rank, even where equality was all in all, being 
so far acknowledged as to permit them to be spared a sight of 
horror, that of seeing so many friends and fellow-victims 
butchered before their eyes, ere it should be their turn to 
suffer. Madame and her son mounted the scaffold together 
with great composure. They said very little to each other; 
but their arms, at their own request, being unbound, a favour 
not granted to all, they knelt down, and prayed together for 
some minutes with great energy, but in a low and stifled voice. 
They seemed perfectly calm and resigned to their fate. They 
arose and embraced. Something they said to the executioner 
was in so low a voice it was not heard by any but himself 
It was supposed to be a request from Madame de Clairval to 
spare her the pang of seeing the death of her son : she wished 
to die first. 

Once more did Philippe fervently clasp her to his bosom : 
he then let her go, turned his back on tne fatal block, and 
made a sign to the priests and nuns who were yet in the carts 
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below the Bcafibld. They seemed to understand the signal, as 
they immediately commenced, in fervent accents, a prayer for 
a departing soul. It was the last act of their charity, at such 
a moment, to pray for another instead of for themselves. The 
imhappy son would not so much as look up, for fear of seeing 
what was going on. He was at length told it was his turn to 
die. He had heen observed to start and shrink as the axe 
rolled down on the victim, but he betrayed no other sign of 
emotion, and preserved a silence that was unbroken. 

When informed he must go forward to meet death, he would 
not open his eyes ; so much did he appear to dread the sight 
of one drop of his mother's blood: but he held out his hand 
to the executioner, and said, " Lead me to the spot where I 
must kneel down; for I will never more see tne light of 
heaven till I see it where it does not look upon such a world 
as this, which has murdered my dear mother. Lead me. I 
am ready: I would not live another hour." He was led for- 
ward. " Now, my mother," he said, '* now I come. May 
God receive our souls, and pardon mine its many sins !" He 
was dead in another minute. 

But we will not follow this scene of misery and terror. The 
poor old abbess and her helpless nuns, the good priest, several 
other persons of more or less note, and the two philosophers, 
each and all took their place upon the scaffold; and all died 
in a manner characteristic of the mode of thinking and the 
habits of their lives. The multitude evinced the interest they 
felt for the nuns, by a pause of silence that was almost breath- 
less, as one by one they met their fate ; and the grey hairs of 
the abbess no longer excited mockery, as she parted the few 
remaining to bare her neck for the block, saying,, as she did 
so, ** she took her death willingly, seeing how few years, by 
reason of her age, being in her eightieth year, could remain 
to her in this world ; and of those few the work of this day 
would spare her the labour and the sorrow." She died 
repeating the song of Simeon. 

JBut when the two philosophers appeared on the scaffold, 
pale with fear and rage, the most horrid hootings, execra- 
tions, and groans, arose on every side. These victims had 
been most falsely accused, by some envious spirits of their 
own Jacobin club, as Girondists. They had, consequently, 
become so unpopular with the Jacobins, from whose crew 
they were looked upon as deserters, that they were now hated 
by the multitude even more than the royalists themselves. 
Hence the execrations which accompanied their fall. 

The philosophers deserved no pity; but to see human 
beings ready to plunge into eternity by an instantaneous and 
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violent death, and to find a crowd of their fellow men — ^who, 
though may be by a less swift passage, are yet, nevertheless, 
themselves on the same road — prepared to greet their pre/ci- 
pitation from time to eternity with brutal yells of savage joy, 
has in it something that curdles the blood : it is not natural, 
it is demoniacal; — it is like the exultation of the accursed 
spirits who have their abode in that dark and dreary region 
where 

" Hope shall never coine» that comes to all." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Ah, damsel ! favoured as thou art of heaven, 
Let not thy soul beneath its sorrow sink 
Despondent. Heaven by sorrow disciplines 
The firoward heart, and chastens whom it loves. 
Therefore, companion of thy way of life, 
Shall sorrow wean thee from this faithless world. 
Where happiness provokes the traveller's chase, 
And, like the midnight meteor of the marsh. 
Allures his long and perilous pursuit. 
Then leaves him dark and comfortless. Oh, maid I 
Fix thou thine eyes upon that heavenly dawn 
Beyond the night of life 1 southby. 

There is in Britanny a scene of such peculiar interest that in 
its character it is perhaps unrivalled in Europe. It lies not far 
distant from the sea-shore, about three leagues from Auray, and 
presents to the curious observer an unequalled monument of 
Celtic antiquity. This work, rude even as the people of whom 
it is a memorial, bears the name of Carnac, — in the Breton 
tongue signifying a field of flesh. It has survived all memory 
of its founders or its history : it is wrapped in that oblivion 
which has swallowed up so much of what we would desire to 
retrieve and to explore. 

Carnac consists of eleven rows of unwrought stones, from ten 
to fifteen feet in height, set up on end in the earth, without any 

Sieces crossing them at the top. By the latest examination, 
f r. Deane (that learned writer on the superstitions of the Celts) 
found that Carnac, of a serpent form, had, in its original con- 
struction, extended above three miles, following throughout its 
whole extent the undulations of the ground. By some it is 
thought to have been a temple, by others a cemetery, and by 
many the memorial of a battle-field. With the peasantry of 
Bretagne it has a superstitious interest; for here many of them 
resort to prayer, and almost always come hither to pray to St. 
Cornelius if their cattle are diseased. . 

It was not long after the melancholy events it has been our 
task to record in the last chapter, that one night the broad 
autumn moonlight, scarcely intercepted by a passing cloud, lit 
up with its cold and silvery beams this monument of Celtic 
times. The stones of whicn it was composed, seen at such an 
hour and under such an aspect, might seem to the eye of fancy 
as so many gigantic warriors of ancient times, who, like the 
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inhabitants of the Arabian city, had been suddenly transformed 
into stone. Indeed, such a tradition was current in the coun- 
try; for there the stones of Cam&c were said to be men changed 
by the devils into granite blocks, so to remain till the world 
snail be at an end. 

It was under one of the tallest of these masses, where the 
long shadow that it cast upon the ground prevented any one 
standing beneath being immediately distinguished through the 
mist of night, that there moved softly and silently, with folded 
arms and depressed head, one who, even in the midst of such a 
solitary and desolate spot, seemed to fear observation. Now 
and then he ventured a step or two beyond the shadow, and 
emerged into the full light of the moon, and turned an anxious 
countenance, to which her cold rays gave the hues of death, 
towards the sea, — that sea, now one sheet of sOver in bright- 
ness, that came rolling on, shaking the shores at every rush, 
and bearing on its waves a light armed vessel, from which a 
boat had just been sent out — a boat that moved rapidly towards 
the land. It looked like a black speck upon the waters. Only 
two persons were in her to guide her course. 

There was in the place, and the hour, and the anxiety with 
which the figure among the stones watched the boat, something 
peculiar : whatever his purpose, it was not one of common 
interest. For some time ne continued to observe the vessel, or 
to strain liis eyes in the direction of the road towards Auray. 
At length there appeared gliding among the stones, keeping as 
much as possible within their shadow, two female forms, one 
taller than the other: seen by the moonlight they looked per- 
fectly white. They came on with so much caution, that it 
seemed as if they feared the slight rustling their feet made 
among the long dry grass might betray them to an enemy. At 
length they advanced towards a heap of stones — a cairn that 
formed the grave of sonoe Celtic chief. It was piled high and 
wide ; and stood a few paces beyond the first line of granite 
facing the shore. 

It was here, as soon as he heard the sounds of advancing 
footsteps, that the watcher of the boat had taken his seat, in a 
line directly opposite to the little spire of the old church of 
Carnac, which stands in the village of that name, almost close 
to the beach. That was the appointed spot. The female figures 
which had glided thus cautiously along gradually drew near; 
and the taller, advancing towards the cairn, said, in a low voice, 
** We are come — this is the spot and the hour. Are you a friend ? " 

*' Always to you, my child," replied the Cur6 of Josselin, fbr 
it was he who was sitting on the cairn. He immediateiy rose 
up, and making the sign of the cross upon his bosom, said, 
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'* May heaven bless you both ! Sophie, I see, is with you. Is 
she prepared to be the companion of your flight?" 

** She is," said Annette ; for it was Annette who spoke. ** I 
have obeyed your instructions with the utmost caution. But 
you know not what difficulties have beset-our path in our way 
from Nantes to this most desolate spot. It was some days 
before your messenger found the opportunity to put your 
answer to my letter into my hands. Heaven be praised! I 
received it ere it was too late to obey your directions. Sophie 
and I then dressed ourselves like the poorest peasant girls; 
and have made our way on foot, through every danger, living 
almost entirely on charity, by begging a handful of chestnuts, 
a piece of bread, or a draught of milk, at the cottages on our 
road. We were considered to be fugitive royalists — all the 
Breton peasantry favour such ; and so we passed on tolerably 
well, escaped the Blues, and thus, by God's blessing, have we 
been enabled to meet you on this night, about the very hour 
you named, amid the stones of Camac that are nearest to the 
tshurch. We are prepared to do all you may further direct us 
to do in this flight from our foes." 

" My directions will, I trust, with the continued blessing of 
heaven, put you out of all danger, though not free from all 
distress, within a few hours. Do you see where lies yonder 
vessel? " 

*< What, beyond the boat that seems to float like a fairy 
bark on the waters, that look as shining as silver with the light 
of the moon ? " 

"The moon is at the full to-night," said the Cur6: "its 
light is your safety. Yonder vessel, which is not so small as 
it seems to be when viewed from this spot, is a fishing-bark. 
The master who owns it is one I have known from a child, an 
honest and brave-hearted youth, who will do as I direct him 
under all circumstances, and be as faithful to you as he has 
ever been to me. He is a Breton, born on my father's land ; 
and is as much bound to me by duty as by affection. It is to 
his hands that, with God's blessing, I must now commit 
Sophie and yourself. You will pass over to Jersey: this letter 
(he drew one from his bosom as he spoke) will secure you a 
friend and a welcome when you arrive in that island. This is 
addressed to ray eldest sister, who resides in Jersey. She will 
find the means of facilitating your passage to England — to 
that land where now so many of our unhappy people, true to 
their country and to their faith, have taken shelter as emigrants 
from these most fearful shores, which may indeed be said to 
be shaken by the tempests of our land; for, in the moral 
world, have they not raged till they have overturned the 
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monirchy, the government, and the chnrch of France f Once 
safe under the care of my sister, you will hare nothing more 
to fear. She will do all that remains to be done for you— to 
soften the pain of your exile, and to procure for you friends, 
and the means of support in a foreign land." 

" And will not you go with us, dear father ?" said Annette. 
'< Will not you be the companion of our fligbt? What will 
become of you? Should you remain bere, you will fall into 
the hands of the enemy, who will murder you as they have 
done my beloved benefactress and ber unhappy son. Let me 
conjure yon to go with us." 

** I cannot," said the Cur6; ** I cannot fly. Alas! my child, 
you have been a wanderer, shunning the habitations of men, 
and fearing to speak even with those who refieved your wants : 
you know not what has chanced to our betrayed and sinking 



cause." 



*< What more can have happened than I already know to 
complete its ruin?" said Annette. *' The kin?, the queen, have 
been murdered by an ungrateful people ; the whole country 
is filled with rebellion, anarchy, violence, and blood; what 
more than this, worse than this, can have befallen our un- 
happy France?" 

"Oh! more has happened — much more of sorrow has 
befallen her, or, at least, has fallen to the lot of Britanny. 
Did you know La Charette?" 

" Oh! could I ever forget him?" she replied, with emotion; 
** that brave leader of the Vendeans who was joined by so 
many of our Breton bands. I have seen La Charette ; I have 
experienced his humanity, his kindness, his bravery! The 
band in which we followed was once with him near the banks 
of the Loire, before we lost the town of Mans." 

" And I remember him well, too," said Sophie. "J remem- 
ber him as he marched at the head of his troops, with his 
white plume waving, and his face shining bright in the sun ; 
and he looked so noble and so good, he seemed more like a 
god than a man. I felt, as I looked upon him, that I could 
have died for such a captain." 

" Oh! he was all that was noble, brave or good," said the 
Cure ; " but learn what has happened, and wonder not that my 
resolution is taken here to live or here to die. I cannot quit 
these shores. Have you heard of the fate of the emigrants at 
the Bay of Quiberon?" 

" No," replied Annette; "we know nothing more than that 
a Breton peasant told us a dreadful battle had been fought at 
Quiberon, where many were slain." 

" These were the circumstances," said the Cur6 : — ** Urged 
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on by the most meritorious amongst the emigrants who had 
taken shelter in England, the government of that country at 
length consented to equip a hand of devoted gentlemen, and 
to support them with some battalions collected from the wan- 
dering outcasts of other nations, who were then also as fugitives 
in England; to land them at Quiberon, there to make good 
their cause — to try the strength of stout hearts and brave 
bands against the rebellious and republican troops. This was 
a fair promise ; but the most disastrous consequences followed 
the attempt. Their force was insufficient to cope with that 
of the enemy; the mercenary troops deserted, and joined the 
republicans almost as soon as they set foot on shore ; and all 
that gallant band of brave and highborn men were slaughtered 
on the field, or made prisoners, to be shot to death, or to die 
by the guillotine." 

''Alas!" said Annette, " and did they so perish?" 
** After this wretched overthrow of the royalists at Qui- 
beron," continued the Cur6, " La Charette still kept the field. 
He did so with a zeal and enthusiasm almost uneoualled in 
the warfare of modem times. The determination of his views, 
the wonderful energy with which he followed them up, the 
rapidity of his movements, seemed altogether to have been 
guided by almost superhuman powers. La Charette was long 
vie hope of his friends — the fear of his enemies — the wonder 
of all France. But, alas! even his hour is at last come; for 
who can be spared in times such as these, when the very men 
who have made them what they are, curse the work of their 
own hands ! The troops he had so long led on to victory have 
been entirely destroyed — overwhelmed by numbers: their 
ranks were broken — mowed down like a field before the 
harvest sickle. La Charette is a prisoner waiting death. It 
is in the hope to effect his deliverance that I now remain here. 
There are others joined with me, equally determined to succeed 
or to perish in the attempt. Farewell, my children — one 
solemn last farewell ! Should we succeed, should all go right, 
I may join you in your exile : if not, think sometimes of the 
poor old Cur6 of Josselin, whose prayers and whose blessings 
go with you, wander where you may. Farewell!" 

So saying he embraced Annette and Sophie with much 
affection. They could scarcely reply to him for their tears. 
In a few broken accents they bade him a last adieu. He led 
them towards the beach, saw them safe into the boat, waved 
his hand as it made towards the vessel; and not till her white 
sail, that gleamed in the moonlight, was lost in the distance, 
did the good Cur6 cease to gaze upon that silvered sea, and to 
send after the light bark a mousand hopes and prayers for the 
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safety of those, so innocent and so beloved, that she bore away 
from such unhappy shores. 

Above twenty years had elapsed — had brought with them 
all their vicissitudes of joy and sorrow, of weal and woe, and 
wondrous change to the realm of France; a Bourbon was 
again seated on the throne of that harassed country; the 
blessings of peace once more began to spread themselves 
around; the norrors 'of the French Revolution had become 
matter of history and tradition; the curious flocked to see 
what might yet be left after the havoc made during the fever 
of its progress among ancient towns and abbeys. Travellers 
and idlers of all sorts and degrees were wandering, spending 
their time and their good English coin in gazing around them 
throughout France. Things, 1 say, were thus going forward 
in that country, when, one evening towards the end of autumn, 
at the period just named, a cabriolet, with the usual accom- 
paniments of a pair of jaded horses, a postillion, in his short 
bluejacket, jack-boots, and cracking and clanging whip, rattled 
up the streets of Josselin, disturbing the seldom disturbed 
quiescence of its few poor inhabitants; causing the good, 
people, both old and young, to run out of their doors to stare, 
the dogs to bark, and the public at large to wonder at a thing 
so unusual as the arrival of a travelling cabriolet in their own 
poor town. 

In the interval the voiiure rolled and rattled on, and made 
no pause in its career, till it stopped before the door of an old 
house which, from time immemorial, had been inhabited by 
the priest, whoever he might be, that had the cure of souls in 
Josselin. During the revolution the house had been seized 
upon by one of the republican officials: it had, therefore, been 
spared demolition, and had now once more returned to its 
legitimate purpose — that of affording a home, and no mean 
one, to a reverend son of the church of Rome. 

The cabriolet stopped ; and a solitary traveller of the fair 
sex alighted at the door of the Curb's house. The hour was 
unusual for a female visitant; but the character of the good 
man was too well known and too much respected, and the age 
and appearance of the newly arrived too little suspicious, to 
render the circumstance likely to be misrepresented, or to 
become a subject of scandal to either party. 

The Cur6 was an old man, so aged that twenty years before 
he would have been called old ; yet his person was upright, 
unbent by years, and his countenance hale and ruddy. A 
few thin locks white as snow, and shining as silver, gave a 
venerable air to his head ; and his eye, large and blue, was as 
little dimmed by years, as if he had numbered but forty instead 
of fourscore. He was, indeed, a man upon whom time had 
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lightly laid his hand. He vas drcsKd in a kmg hUck caMock, 
his waist boond round hj a leathern girdle, from which de- 
pended a rosary; his white hairs were cohered, at the crown 
of his head, by a small black yelret cap. 

He sat mnsing in an elbow chair, in a room rendered pecu- 
liarly dark and disnud by the blackness of iu oak paneling, 
and by the antique fomitnre widi which it was surrounded on 
erery side. A few pictures of saints, and of old-fashioned 
people in old-fashioned hoods or wigs, decorated the walls. 
A small crucifix was seen in a niche between the windows. 
There were deep window seats, and a floor waxed and rubbed 
so bright that it shone like glass, and was dangerous if by 
chance the foot ventured beyond the regular line of matting, 
intended for walking upon in the chamber. All shewed the 
extreme care and attention with which the whole apartment 
was preserved in its primitiYe state. A fire, composed of logs 
of wood coUected from the neighbouring forest, was burning 
high and blazing brightly: it gave an air of comfort and 
cheerfulness to the room, without which the gloom must have 
been absolute and incurable. 

The good cur6 sat musing, contemplating the fire with his 
eve, but far other objects with his mind, when hb old, very 
old housekeeper entered, and announced to him the arriv^ 
of a strange lady fi-om Paris. As she spoke, Victoire's head 
shook as well as her hands, that she was wont to lay, when 
talking, on the bunch of keys which, indicative of her office 
in the household, she exhibited depending from her apron- 
string, on the right side, whilst her beads balanced it on the 
left, and thus delayed the twofold interests that divided the 
life of Victoire herself in the daily labours of this world — the 
care of her master's house on earth, and of her own spiritual 
mansion in heaven. In her youth, Victoire had been a 
coquette ; she was now a devotee. Both characters had ori- 
ginated in an extraordinary sensibility to the feelings of love ; 
for love without fear had been the ruling sentiment of her 
early and earthly affections : it was now that of her religion. 
Nor do we mean any irreverence to her memory by saying 
this, since her singleness of heart, like that of her state, was 
unquestionable. She was faithful, true, and prudent, in all 
her connexions and relations with society ; and for her master 
— she would have died for him, like a martyr, at the stake ! 

As the lady entered the room, the good cur6 rose from his 
chair, and with that gentle courtesy which is peculiarly im- 
pressive in the old, welcomed the stranger, and begged her to 
Uke a seat, without the least embarrassing her, b^ appearing 
to be embarrassed himself by so unexpected an arrival. 

But what was his surprise, when, mstead of following the 
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indications of his hand, that she should seat herself in his own 
easy chair, which he had vacated for the purpose, as being the 
seat nearest the fire, she came up to him with a manner that 
. set all ceremony at naught, and either prompted by the warmth 
of her recollections, or warranted to indulge her own ardent 
feelings by the sight of his silvered locks, and the years that 
had made them sacred, she rushed up to him, threw her arms 
about his neck, and absolutely sobbed out the words, as her 
head rested on his bosom, " Oh, Monsieur Cur6 ! do you not 
remember me?" 

The good cur^, surprised and even startled by the unex- 
pectedness of the embrace, gently withdrew himself from her 
grasp, stepped back, reached his hand to the mantelpiece, on 
which stood a couple of candles in brass candlesticks, and 
taking down one of them, put it on the table, as a more 
favourable position for throwing a light on the object of his 
curiosity — the lady whose emotion was so great on ner arrival 
at his house. 

He ^azed but for an instant, when, in spite of the bloom of 
youth having faded from the cheek, in spite of the grey hairs 
that had begim to mingle with the brown of curls once so 
bright, in spite even of the lines which years and care had left 
on a face once so lovely, changing it to the character of beauty 
on the wane, the cur6 recognised Annette; and with an ex- 
clamation, almost a cry of gladness, he welcomed her in his 
turn by pressing her fervently to his bosom, saying, as he did 
so, "God be praised for this hour! — you are, yes, you are 
alive and well. How came you here? Where do you come 
from? How did you know I was alive, and once more, in my 
old age, restored to my cure at Josselin? Tell me; for the 
joy of this hour is almost too much for the weak and worn 
frame of one so old as I am." 

We will spare the reader all those long details and expla- 
nations that were given and received by these friends, on the 
present occasion of so much joy to both. They were delight- 
ful to each other — to beings so long linked by the affection 
of years, by former scenes of suffering and trial, and by ties 
of the most sacred character, to the heart. We will give but 
the substance of a conversation that was one of deep interest 
in its history of feelings and of change. 

Annette told her venerable friend that, by the assistance 
of his sister, she had passed over into England from Jersey, 
accompanied by Sophie, and two or three other emigrants. 
In England she had obtained, after many vicissitudes, the 
situation of preceptress to the children of a nobleman. Sophie 
was also similarly situated, though in a family of less elevated 
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rank; but Sophie had soon after married an Italian gentle- 
man, with whom she became acquainted in London, and 
nnce the peace, she had gone with nim to Florence. For her- 
self, though she had more than one opportunity of marrying 
reraeetably, she preferred remaining single: she had never 
entirely overcome the injury done to her affections by the 
conduct of Philippe in her early vouth. She remained in the 
family of the English nobleman for many years, till her pupils 
mamed, when their father, as an acknowledgment of her long 
services in the education of his daughters, settled on her an 
annuity for life. Thus provided for, and once more free, 
Annette had passed over seas to her native land, just after the 
restoration of the Bourbons to the throne. At Paris she met 
with a mutual old friend, from whom she learnt that the good 
cur6, though he had failed in his attempt to rescue the brave 
La Charette from a cruel death, had nevertheless escaped 
sharing the fate of that gallant but unfortunate leader. He 
had fled into Switzerland, where he had lived many years in 
obscurity; and on the restoration of the Bourbons, had once 
more reappeared, and had the good fortune to be reinstated 
in his old cure of Josselin. 

These explanations occupied so much time that the night 
was far advanced ere Annette and the Cur6 considered how it 
had waned. At length the good housekeeper made her 
appearance, and reminded them of supper and of rest, insist- 
ing that Annette should not go to the little inn in the town, 
but should remain under her own particular care, in the blue 
room, where a bed of state, seldom used, was undergoing the 
process of the warming-pan, to be ready for her reception. 
Annette obeyed the summons; but, ere she retired to rest, 
she received the blessing of her venerable pastor and friend ; 
and it was arranged between them that, on the next day, 
they were to indulge themselves in what Annette so earnestly 
desured — a ramble amongst the neglected and deserted walls 
of the old chateau. She was up with the lark, and ready for 
her visit to the scenes of her childhood, of her youth, of her 
lone-remembered joys and sorrows. The Cur^, however, 
could not find leisure to go with her till the evening. 

It would be difficult to describe the state of feeh'ng with 
which Annette that evening visited the old chftteau, aner an 
absence of so many years characterised by so many changes. 
She had left it a young and beautiftil woman, flying from 
danger with her friends, and doubting to-day what might be 
the fate of to-morrow. She returned to it no longer young, 
no longer beautiful, with years enough over her head to have 
learned how to estimate all that might yet remain to her on 
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earth, and that the only true value of time is the use that is 
made of it in our moral and religious ohligations to our God 
and to ourselves. The friends who had accompanied her 
flight from that old castle, when she had last passed its doors, 
were all dead and gone, except the good cur6 and his poor 
housekeeper. The douht and dread with which she fled 
away was changed into that comfort always to be found in 
the certainty of our condition, even when it is poor and lowly. 
Like most persons who have experienced the vicissitudes of 
this world, she had both gained and lost by their changes. 
She had now the peace and security of independence ; out 
the| friends she haa loved, and with whom to share it would 
have given joy to her heart, were no more to be found. 

Annette leaned on the good curb's arm, as she walked to 
the outer court before the castle. She stood on the Mraw- 
bridge. It was from this spot that a full view of its once 
stately front presented itself to the spectator; but the sight 
was now so dismal that Annette made an exclamation of 
surprise, as ''Can this be ^^Josselin Castle?" for a moment 
superseded the sentle musing, the tranquillity tinctured with 
sadness, but friendly to reflection, that had possessed her 
whole soul on this memorable evening. 

From her youngest days she could remember some of the 
towers were ruinous : but now they were but the ruin of 
ruins ; two or three of them were nearly level with the ground. 
The habitable part of the building, once the scene of that 
domestic enjoyment she could never cease to regret, was now 
uninhabitable, falling more and more into decay every hour; 
and from the injuries done to the roof, the blue sky peeped in, 
where she could remember the curious carved oak ceiling, 
and the tapestry that had seen even the chivalrous assemblage 
of De Clisson and his knights. 

" Alas!" said Annette, "is this Josselin Castle? What has 
happened here ?" 

" Some of the Prussians were here confined as prisoners 
of war," said the Cur6; •* on their liberation they became 
riotous : they celebrated that event by dilapidating and setting 
fire to the old chdteau. It is a wonder it was not totally 
burnt down before the flames could be stopt in their progress. 
But as the building was entirely abandoned, and, after this 
event, never repaired, the weather soon completed its ruin. 
In a few years more nothing will be left but fragments of its 
bare walls, and the rocks on which it stands. Will you now 
turn back, or will you go further ?" 

Annette could not resist the desire she felt to revisit the 
interior; at least, such parts of it as were yet capable of 
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access ; but she would not impose on the poor old cur^ the 
trouble of making his way among fragments of stones, long 
grass, and rubbish. She left him, therefore, in the inner 
court, and went forward alone. The ivy-grown and moulder-^ 
ing ruins had an interest for her, even in their decay, which 
not the noblest palace could have called forth in all the pleni- 
tude of its power. 

She entered the great hall. The echoes of her feet in its 
emptiness, in its desolation, made her start. She fancied she 
heard something stir within. She listened — she thought how 
often she had listened, when a child, to similar sounds. Her 
feelings then, in the midst of her expectations, were not unal- 
lied to fear, though such expectations generally ended in her 
seeing some one of the family approach. For in childhood or 
in youth, when the fancy rules more than the reason, even 
the diillest become susceptible to that feeling which is allied 
to fear, because it connects itself with the mysterious and the 
marvellous ; and in a large old building, amidst the vastness 
of halls, and the hollow sounds of echoing towers and walls, 
the mind expects to meet (and is almost disappointed if it fails 
to do so) with that which differs from the usual circumstances 
of ordinary life. 

She passed forward to the interior. Her approach startled 
the birds that had built within many a niche or comer of the 
ornamented cornice; for the roof had here in part fallen in 
that would have kept them out. The association of her feel- 
ings, ardent as they were, with every thing around her, became 
vivid; her recollections, her emotions, deep and intense ; and 
she ran about from room to room, and wept like a child, and 
was wild, almost hysterical, in the agitation of her spirits. 
There was an old carved stone chimney-piece, that was called 
the Duchess Anne's, the grotesque heads and figures of which 
had been inexpressibly amusing to her when a child. She 
came into the room wnere it used to be, and found it gone : 
she could not restrain her tears, for she felt a shock that was 
beyond the occasion. It was only to be accounted for on the 
score that the objects- which interest us the most deeply in 
childhood, even inanimate things, retain a power over us in 
after times, though it may slumber for years, which if once 
called up by circumstances, will come back upon us with the 
strength and vigour of our original impressions, and not 
according to those we are capable of entertaining in years of 
a much later period. 

From this room she passed on to the foot of the tower that 
had contained her own little turreted chamber. The steps 
were broken : she did not venture to ascend them ; but she 
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paused at the foot, and looked up. The owls now built their 
nest and hooted, and made their strange noises, so like human 
sounds, in that turret which had once been her own; for it 
was to that turret she would fly to brood over her youthfbl 
feelings and affections. It was there that in silence she would 
commune with her God and with herself; it was there unpitied 
and unseen, she would indulge the deepest feelings of her 
heart; it was there she would feed upon the thoughts, the 
cherished thoughts of Philippe, whilst he was to her as the 
** day star" of her hopes, the idol of her fancy, the one idea 
of her mind. 

She sighed as she recollected how vain had been that afiec- 
tion, how futile those hopes; and her remembrance of the 
unworthiness of the being who, at one period of her life, had 
a power over her feelings which no other fellow-creature had 
ever possessed, was soflened and subdued by the kindness of 
her disposition, and by her recollections of his sufferings, his 
remorse, and his most wretched fate. But the severest trial 
she had on this day to experience was reserved for her in her 
visit to the chamber of Madame de Clairval. 

By some strange accident it had escaped better than any 
other portion of the buildings. The fire had not reached it 
The roof had not been so injured as to fall in and expose it 
naked to the assaults of the weather. True, it was damp and 
gradually decaying; but a portion of the antique tapestry yet 
hung from the walls. There was an old chair or two in the 
room; and the bedstead, though broken down and useless, 
was not removed. Even some of the small panes remained 
unbroken in the tall and shafted windows; and the arms and 
quarterings of the Duchess Anne yet glowed in all their 
heraldic blazonry in the upper portions of the glass, and sent 
a stream of coloured and variegated light into the old chamber, 
to settle upon fragments of mouldering furniture and decaying 
walls. 

It was in this chamber Annette had last seen Philippe and 
Madame de Clairval together, in that most painful visit which 
he made to Josselin during his mother's illness, when she had 
discovered the secret of her son's and of Annette's affections. 
How vividly did that scene now rush before her fancy. She 
was in tlie chamber: it was now a ruin. Madame de Clairval 
and her son were both, long since, dead. But imagination, 
that wondrous power, which transports our minds where our 
bodies can never come, which passes over land and sea, and 
makes the dead alive again — imagination brought once more 
all before her ;— the picture was perfect. 

She saw Madame de Clairval seated in the very same chair, 
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which by some chancejitill remained in its old place, where 
Madame had occupied it on that memorable evening. Annette 
saw her pale iirom illness, but, with energetic looks, admonish- 
ixig herself and her son to fly the temptation of a hopeless 
auction. She saw, too, that son, in whose countenance the 
inward struggles of love, pride, disappointment, and ambition, 
had produced an expression of passion so intense, of suffering 
so unmiti^able, it was never to be forgotten. She saw, also, 
herself, with her face of youth and blushes, and recollected 
with what mingled emotions of fear and shame she bent her 
head, as she knelt at the feet of Madame de Clairval, and 
suffered her luxuriant hair to droop over her forehead and her 
.cheeks, in order to veil from observation the countenance 
which she knew but too well spoke all that was within her 
heart. And amidst the recollections of a scene so distressing, 
that it could not, even at this distant period, be recalled without 
a sense of pain, the form and words of Madame de Clairval 
appeared to her like those of a guardian spirit, who had inter- 
posed to save her from destruction. Her heart swelled with 
gratitude at the recollection. But long to dwell on remini»- 
cences like these would be too sad. Annette felt it would be so, 
and useless. She dried her tears, sighed as she took a last 
look at the old chamber, and, leaving the building, walked 
down to the terrace of the Duchess Anne. There stood the 
good Cur6 expecting her. 

The terrace, like all else about the castle, was a ruin — the 
stones and steps moss-grown, broken, and misplaced. The 
plants that yet remained, grown wild, were nearly overtopped 
with brambles, nettles, and weeds. Here and there a shrub 
appeared amidst the desolation, or a rose-tree still reared its 
head and shewed its beautiful flowers in due season, amid the 
weeds and the neglect by which it was surrounded on every 
side; like solitary worth in the person of an individual who 
may sometimes be found to linger in a town or neighbourhood, 
where all else have run wild with folly and corruption. 

The sun was setting with peculiar beauty behind the stupen- 
dous walls of JosseUn Castle. The rocks on which it stood 
were already becoming of one uniform tint ; there was a rich 
glow of light in the sky, that imparted itself to the landscape, 
and lit up the summits of the towers with imcommon splen- 
dour, whilst many of the architectural ornaments came out 
distinctlY under its radiance; and the windows that stiU re- 
tained their glass seemed to be on fire by the glow of such 
a light. The air was warm, still, and silent, — not a leaf 
stirred, nor a breeze murmured; the birds had slunk to their 
covert : only the owls and bats, with which the ivy and the 
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ruins were filled, were audible and visible. The hooting of 
one of the former now and then broke the profound silence 
of the place; and the bats flitted past with that eagerness of 
motion, which makes them seem to shun the veiy twilight 
that invites them forth. The river that ran past the base of 
Josselin Castle was perfectly smo<^th, like a sheet of glass, 
reflecting the landscape and the sky, which appeared as if 
sleeping within the depths of its waters. The rest of the 
scene, more especially the distance, partook of that indefinable 
character which, at the evening hour, adds the charm of 
mystery to the works of nature, and leaves the mind to ima- 
gine in the detail the beauty of hill and vale, and rock and 
glade. 

Annette gazed on this scene with feelings of melancholy 
interest; all she had lately witnessed was calculated to call up 
in her mind emotions of the tenderest and deepest nature. 
Seeing, amidst a bed of brambles and weeds, that her once 
favourite rose-bush still survived, though thin and straggling 
in its branches and its flowers, she plucked a rose, pressed it 
to her lips, and placed it in her bosom, saying as she did so, 
"Alas! to think that even this rose-bush should remain to 
remind me of the past, when those once so dear are for ever 
gone, without a hope of return; and to think, too, by what 
a fate they suffered.' I can scarcely support my own feelings 
when I think on these things. They seem to me so dreadful, 
so cruel, that my heart bleeds afresh for the friends it has long 
mourned." 

" Forbear, my child," said the good Cure, " forbear to scan 
too closely the ways of an Almighty providence. Rest on 
what you know: believe, but do not question. Rest assured, 
though to yovu* view it may seem dreadful that such an 
excellent woman as Madame de Clairval should fall a prey 
to wicked men, that her misguided and unhappy son should 
have become the victim of his own party, whom he had served 
but too well; that these things should happen when the 
prayers of his mother had been incessant for him, praying he 
might be led back to his duty, to his God, and to his king : 
yet, notwithstanding all this, rest assured my child, that the 
word of God will never fail. He has said that justice shall 
be dispensed to all, — dispensed at the last, — that those who 
suffer here wrongfully for His sake shall be amply rewarded 
hereafter ; and all those inequalities of fortune shall be made 
equal : to the good man praise, honour, reward ; to the bad, 
hailstones and coals of fire. Weep not, then, their temporal 
lot, their last scene of suffering and of death ; for if they live 
with Him, who is the life and the light, as I doubt not they 
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do, it is no death, no loss, but exceeding gain, to your departed 
friends. Rather than weep for them, be thankful for yourself. 
Think by what wondrous passages of God's providence you 
have been brought with a marvellous and sustaining hand 
through all the perils of innumerable trials of the heart, to 
receive those blessings which are now your own. Think of 
this, my dearest Annette, and when you would regret the 
nast, pause not upon its ills, but its manifold blessings, and 
learn to be thankful." 
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In the original edition of this work, the following pages formed 
part of the introduction to the story of The Orphans op La 
Vendke. But being of opinion that, from their extent, they 
kept the reader too long from the tale, I left them out of the 
introduction when preparing for the present reprint. After I 
had done so, a critical friend, to whose judgment it was im- 
possible I could do other than defer, represented to me that, as 
the following sketches and remarks had appeared in the original 
edition, many persons would feel dissatisfied with their omission 
in the present; and advised me to give them as an Appendix 
to the volume. I have only to add that, for the facts mentioned 
in this sketch of the character and manners of the Vendeans, 
I am indebted to the most authentic source — namely, to the 
" Memoirs of Madame de la Rochejacqueline." My own obser- 
vations and experience, whilst travelling in La Vendue, having 
taught me how entirely to be relied upon are all her accounts 
of the historj' and people of the Socage. The writer just 
named assures us, that the old feudal system, which pressed so 
grievously on the other provinces of France, was not felt as 
galling in La Vendue. There the nobles or seigneurs lived on 
their own domains, in the midst of the peasantry ; they did not 
abandon their paternal estates, and leave their power to mer- 
cenaries and delegates, who think only of racking the tenantry 
ivithout a reciprocity of benefit. Small farms, those blessings 
to the industrious cultivators of the soil, were also common; 
few indeed were large; and in selling the cattle, the chief 
source of their property, and reared on the lands, the right of 
the lord and tne advantage of the farmer were mutually 
respected; for the latter had a stated and equitable sum allowed 
to him out of every herd of cattle that he sold for his chief. 
There was nothing arbitrary in this connexion of mutual 
interest. The peasant never forgot that he was placed by the 
order of Providence in a happy subjection to his superior; and 
his superior never ceased to remember that authority is a virtue 
when it is exercised for the benefit of those who reverence that 
power which is placed in the hands of another for good, espe- 
cially when accompanied with encouragement and protection. 
The love borne by the Vendeans to their chiefs was the rally- 
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ing principle that held them together to the last, in their nohle 
efforts to resist cruelty and oppression : they were true patriots, 
for they were never selfish. 

Indeed, the state of society in La Vendue was peculiarly 
favourable to the nurture of that generous spirit which con- 
stitutes patriotism. The higher classes possessed a very large 
portion of that genuine nobility of feeling, which deems that 
the pre-eminent in rank should also be such in honour and in 
virtue. This striking characteristic in the Vendean nobles 
they had derived from their chivalrous ancestors, who were 
once the glory of France ; and they were indebted for its pre- 
servation to the little intercourse their fathers had maintained 
with the corrupt court of Louis the Fourteenth, in times of later 
date. The simplicity of their character was preserved with 
the purity of their morals and the ingenuousness of their 
manners : hence was it that the seigneurs of the Bocage never 
for a moment forgot that they were the friends and common 
fathers of their peasantry, as well as their chiefs. They had 
the good sense and the good feeling to know that the benefits 
with which they cheered and fostered their dependents returned 
in blessings on themselves. They were careful, too, in pro- 
moting their reh'gious culture ; for the nobles looked on the sons 
of the soil, not merely as creatures planted there for their own 
use, but as beings, however humble and obscure, having within 
them the vital germs of that good seed which brings forth a 
harvest for immortality. None of the peasantry were touched 
with the plague-spot of republicanism or revolution. 

In some of the great towns of the Bocage, however, it found 
victims, for there the pestilence came; but even there it was 
more of a contagion than an epidemic; it was brought by the 
revolutionary officers and men, and by those who were sent 
forth to preach the crusade against legitimate governments. 
The agitator, the vain, discontented, and heartless demagogue, 
who had found the ear of the peasantry, so long open but to 
nature, closed against him, there met with ready and eager 
listeners to his foulest doctrines, even amongst the corrupt, the 
wretched, the dissatisfied many who inhabit large towns. The 
spirit of democracy was abroad ; its harrow had gone over the 
face of Europe ; it had turned up in its course every venomous 
reptile, before buried in the darkness and blackness of the 
ground, to crawl, to hiss, and to sting in the light of the surface; 
and rebellion, massacre, and insurrection, found every furrow 
laid open and ready to receive the noxious seeds they scattered 
upon them with so liberal a hand. 

There is no state of society, in populous cities, more danger- 
ous than that in which the weak-headed and half-educated, the 
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little tradesman and the mechanic, are taught to think that 
political agitation is essential to them, and forms a part of their 
duty to themselves and to their country. They are sure to go 
wrong; for those who clamour for the visionary and mis- 
chievous rights of a particular class of men, whom they dignify 
with the name of " the people," will ever be the favourites of 
guch ** people," and as none but bad men will thus pander to 
their passions, what these teach must be essentially bad ; for 
the fruits tell the tree, as well as the tree prognosticates the 
fruits. And hence it is that if we look throughout the whole 
range of the history of modern Europe, it will be invariably 
found that every leader of democracy has something within 
himself rotten at the core; for however loudly he may have 
clamoured for liberty, he will deserve no other notice to his 
cry than that which Isabella gave to Angelo's professions of 
virtue — 

'* Seeming, seeming " 



An excited population is also in training to become a dan- 
gerous one. In small societies, in manufacturing and country 
towns, men compare themselves with their neighbours only. 
Their power, their parts, and judgment, are measured and 
estimated by their town standards of example ; they have no 
idea of any that can go an inch beyond their mark. They 
meet to hear their demagogues; and they themselves discuss 
what they do not understand, or what they have been led to 
consider only through the medium of an exciting press, that 
appeals to their passions and flatters their self-consequence. 
They will speedily bear no rulers, for who should govern those 
who are capable of all government? They first censure, then 
hate, and lastly would annihilate their superiors in place, in 
virtue, in education, simply because they are such in birth: 
they make speeches and pass compliments the one to the other, 
till, heating their blood, and eager for destruction, they go 
forth from their treasonable assemblies, fancying all the world 
wrong, and that they were born to set it right: they go forth 
a hydra of democracy; every head bound with a serpent, every 
tongue armed with a forked fang; for the vilest reptiles are 
ever the most venomous. 

Another thing too shews the true spirit of democracy (since 
the beast may be known not by one but by many marks) — its 
seeming knowledge, its actual ignorance; for innovators and 
revolutionists, however great their number, are profoundly 
ignorant of history: they despise the records of experience, 
because such teach wisdom ; and experience is ever the stern 
reprover of rashness and presumption. " Envy, hatred, malice 
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and all uncharitableness," are also ingredients that help to 
make the gniel *• thick and slab " in the caldron, prepared by 
the demagogue for his many-mouthed brood. "Envy" — of 
those who find peace in content and obedience. " Envy, malice, 
and all uncharitableness" — against those whose sin is their 
high birth; though generally speaking, the aristocracy are 
such not merely in birth, but in the best sense of the word; 
for the habits, the feelings, and the education of the true 
gentleman become natural to him ; they begin with his cradle, 
nor are they to be forced into existence by sudden fortune, 
nor accumulated gold, though hedged about with riches, and 
nursed and trained by the thousand hands of popularity. 

The true nobleman also respects that regular and acknow- 
ledged principle of justice which binds together society from 
the highest to the lowest grade. His own station placing him 
near the top round, he has no temptation to trample on the 
heads of others, in order to pass to the ascent in the career of 
ambition. But the demagogue does this, and more, and envies 
the nobleman, who owes to his birth that elevation which he 
himself is desirous to attain, though under another name or 
another form. This was the aim of the demagogues of France, 
and this they called the liberty, the renovation of a country! 
Such, however, is but too similar to the renovation of the 
galvanic battery. Violent actions, fearful contortions, are pro- 
duced ; but, after all, the body, whose muscles have undergone 
this unnatural impulse, still is left a corpse, with all the foul- 
ness and rottenness of death; and even so was it with the body 
politic of the revolutionists. True liberty consists not in throw- 
ing off the restraints of ancient laws and institutions; true 
liberty is that which makes a subject free to do all that " may 
become a man," but binds his own passions within the bond 
of a wholesome restraint, that they may not tempt him to 
transgress the law of obedience to God, to the king, to his 
governors and rulers. Such bonds are as the zone of liberty; 
they gird her from the approach of a polluted hand. 

Fatal was the error in France when some of her nobles and 
her clergy (headed by the base Orleans), joined the popular 
clamour, and helped on the popular work, not seeing (for 
many did not see it till it was too late) that its end would be 
their own destruction. They forgot that, in a hurricane, the 
loftiest trees are those on which it first spends its levelling 
fury. The nobles who aided the patriots (as the revolutionists 
called themselves) suspected not the consequences of what they 
were about, and they stood dumb and astonished when the 
weight of the whole machine began its destructive motion. I 
have somewhere seen them compared to children who play 
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with some mighty engine, giving it at first a gentle impulse, 
that gathers force by every turn, till the whole is in rapid 
evolution; then, indeed, their feeble hands may be crushed, 
but are sure to fail in the effort to stop its course. 

When republicanism was attempted to be introduced amongst 
the peasantry of the Bocage, it made no impression, as the 
enfranchisement of such feudal dependence as was theirs, 
would only have been to deprive the humbler classes of their 
friends and benefactors. They felt no want of liberty, because 
they were contented with the means they had of improving 
their condition. They knew that to do so required industry 
in their calling; this they gave to it, and the Vendeans were 
much too simple and too wise to cavil for the name of freedom, 
when they ernoyed the blessings which it is the aim of freedom 
to secure. The chateaux of their seigneurs were never closed 
against them; they were received at all times, provided there 
was a reasonable necessity, with kindness and hospitality ; and 
the farmer who paid the lord his share of the profit of the lands, 
had also enough left to maintain his family, to give bread to 
his labourers, and to support the little traffic, for the necessa- 
ries of life, that rendered prosperous the town or village within 
whose limits and dependencies he cultivated the soil. The 
most sincere spirit of charity (which never thrives in such 
perfection as where it is found united to simplicity of manners 
in the midst of rural life) was exercised on the most enlarged 
scale throughout La Vendue. It was not confined to alms- 
deeds alone: it was understood and practised as it is so 
emphatically taught by St. Paul; and influenced the heart in 
every connexion of society, from the inhabitants of the chateau 
down to those of the humblest cottage or farm. It taught the 
chief, that to give money is not always the most useful gift, 
nor the most acceptable to the poor. No; it is not money 
that is most prized by them : it is the kind word that goes with 
it — the spirit of gentleness, which proves that the higher born 
feel an interest in the welfare of those placed beneath them by 
fortune, and that no distinction of condition can make them 
forget the common and kindred ties of brother to brother 
between man and man. 

The peasant saw that his seigneur sympathised with him in 
his troubles, assisted him with his kindness, his experience, 
and his advice; and when earthly aid could be of no avail, to 
alleviate the calamities of human life, was desirous that he 
should have all the consolations that religion alone can bestow 
in such extremities. In his wrongs, he found in his chief 
either a protection against oppression, or an arbitrator whose 
private interference rendered an appeal to law unnecessary 
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and injudicious. Hence arose the common saying, " that two 
classes never thrived in La Vendee — lawyers and malcontents. 
The spirit of kindness in the worthy seigneurs was not, how- 
ever, confined in its exercise to times of difficulty and trouhle ; 
the natural desire of man to participate in due proportion in 
the enjoyments of life, and the sacred claims of all^ to those 
which arise from the heart or the affections, were ever acknow- 
ledged and respected. A christening or a wedding, or a burial, 
were things in which the chief took a lively interest, and 
frequently bore a part, as well as in the field sports, which he 
invariably followed, attended, not merely by his own circle 
and friends, but by half the assembled parish ; and with these 
joyous yeomen he hunted the deer and the boar, or sought to 
exterminate the wolves, which still harboured in the depths 
and intricacies of the Bocage. 

The Sabbath-day, which in England ever since the time of 
the Puritans, under the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, has 
been observed with so much strictness and decorum, is not 
observed with a like strictness on the Continent, even in Pro- 
testant states. In La Vendue it was held, as in other provinces 
of France, not merely as a day of rest and mass, but as one 
fitted for the enjoyment of manly sports and innocent amuse- 
ments. Drunkenness, however, (a vice not common with our 
continental neighbours) was almost unknown in the Bocage ; 
so that, although Sunday was a day of festivity after mass had 
been performed, it never became one of riot or intemperance. 
This was the great day at the chateau. In the morning, the 
lord, mounted on his horse, and followed by his servants, and 
the lady and her daughters, seated in an old-fashioned heavy 
coach, drawn by oxen, attended at the neighbouring church. 
There, when a great hunting party was about to take place, 
the cure announced it to the parish after service was ended, 
and fixed the time and place, where the peasantiy were to 
meet their lord to follow to the chase. This done, the family 
returned to the chateau; and there, on particular occasions, a 
high festival was held, to which the principal farmers and their 
wives were invited, and partook of a genial repast, with their 
lord at the head of the board; for, in order to do honour to his 
guests and to his own hospitality, he was always present. The 
poor were not excluded; and as the first set removed from the 
table to join the dance, or to follow the games of the country 
in the court-yard of the chateau, the old and the impoverished 
took their turn at the board, and shared in the blessings of 
plenty, given with an open hand and liberal heart. 

With true patriarchal simplicity of manners, such feasts were 
sometimes not unaccompanied with more serious business ; they 
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became as a court of feudal jujitice ; for, if Jaques or Pierre of 
the village had sustained an injury from Philippe or Gaston, 
his fellow Tillagers, they frequently and mutually agreed to 
stand forward before Mon Seigneur, at the next chdteau-day, 
and there to state their grievances, and refer to him for their 
adjustment. A wedding was seldom determined upon without 
the seigneur being asked for his consent; and the seigneur, 
before he gave it, generally inquired of the suitor in what state 
might be his affairs. Had he work enough to be able to main- 
tain a wife, and the children that might be bom to him? If 
his affairs were in a good train, the consent was given, and the 
wedding often honoured by the presence of the lord, a bride- 
gift from him, and the rural procession graced by his joining it 
in taking home the bride from the church. But if the suitor 
was too poor to marry, he was recommended delay till his 
affairs should be in a better train, and labour was procured 
for him, or other means advised, likely to render them more 
speedily prosperous. At baptisms the seigneur was a great 
person ; some old chiefs had probably stood godfather to half 
the parish, .of which they were the head, and many a dying 
peasant felt his last wish for worldly honours accomplished, 
when his lord promised to attend his burial, and to assist at a 
mass for his soul's health. These worthy lords sometimes paid 
a short visit to the court; but Madame de la Rochejacqueline 
assures us, that they never returned to the Bocage with the airs 
of the capital, nor with any of the corruptions of a court. She 
also adds (speaking of the simplicity of the Vendeans), *' with 
these habits, the peasantry of the Bocage were an excellent 
people : mild, pious, hospitable, charitable, full of courage and 
vivacity, of pure manners, and honest principles. Crimes were 
never heard of, and lawsuits were rare. They were devoted to 
their landlords, and their manner, though free, was respectful. 
Naturally suspicious, their confidence, when once bestowed, 
was unbounded." 

So pure were their morals, so strict their honesty, that 
nothing could induce them to pillage during the war; they 
would not tarnish, by one unworthy act, the glorious character 
of that war, which they waged from the most generous motives : 
to preserve the throne, the church, their chiefs, and their homes 
from violation and the sword. The writer just quoted, gives 
many instances of their honesty and courage; one of them 
has often been referred to — it is too striking to be here omitted. 
" After having taken a town from the enemy, and completely 
mastered it, some of the Vendean victors complained of the 
want of tobacco. * There is plenty in the shops,' said one 
of their leaders. 'True,' replied one of the peasants, *but 
we have no money to pay for it.' 
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But it was, above all, by their religious zeal, that the 
Vendeans were so distinguished; and for this they were in 
a great measure indebted to the character of their priests. 
Though some few of the priests complied with the oath imposed 
upon them by the National Convention, renouncing obedience 
to the see of Rome, and afterwards joined the revolutionary 
measures, yet by far the greater number throughout all France 
endured every sort of persecution, exile, poverty, and even 
death, rather than betray their church and their conscience. 
Such a noble self-devotion from principle demands the respect 
and admiration of all men : and by none has it been felt more 
sincerely, for these good and suffering people, than by the 
members of the Protestant faith. Opposed to them in doctrine, 
and adverse to their superstitions, they nevertheless strongly 
felt that esteem for their character which no generous mind 
would withhold from any of opposite opinions, who follow 
those opinions in sincerity of heart and simplicity of conduct. 
Many of the Roman Catholic clergy, who received their ordi- 
nation before the era of the French revolution, suffered peril- 
ously, even when they escaped death, during the reign of 
terror. I have known many of these, and I have ever felt 
the highest respect for them, since better men, more single- 
hearted, or more free from personal pretence, I have never 
found. The French priests of the old regime were also dis- 
tinguished by the most urbane and gentlemanly manners, by 
their intelligence, and by the general superiority of their 
character, which caused Burke to say " that they were a class 
of men amongst whom you would not be surprised to find a 
Fenelon." The priests of La Vendee, as a body, were dis- 
tinguished by their simplicity of manners, their zeal, their 
piety, and the sincerity of their practice. None of them were 
rich; and though they mingled in all the affairs, and not un- 
frequently in the hunting parties and amusements of the 
peasantry; yet, in their own hearts, they found that seriousness 
of purpose in the calling of their ministry, which was neither 
to be shaken by the business of the world, nor weakened by 
an occasional participation in its relaxations and enjoyments. 

In La Vendue the priest also was often the physician of the 
body as well as of the soul. He administered to the common 
ailments of the sick; and, in addition to his own charities, 
which his poverty prevented from being large in alms-deeds, 
he directed the charity of others. He was generally the 
favourite in every cottage and in every farm, and so much 
beloved, that when the National Convention removed those 
priests from the Bocage who refused to subscribe to the new 
oath, and sent others who had taken it from a distance to 
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supply their place, the Vendeans treated the new comers with 
disrespect, and frequently totally abandoned their churches. 
In vain did the Republicans, at the commencement of the 
change, endeavour to force the new clergy upon the peasantry, 
and not yet daring to attack them with open violence (though 
they soon after came to it), they commenced a petty persecution 
against the women who refused to attend mass when celebrated 
by the innovating priests, often making them ride on asses 
with their faces towards the tail, in the hope to punish them 
by public ridicule and scorn. 

The old clergy were turned adrift in the utmost distress; 
but they had secured with the people the strongest of all 
interests — that which arises from the heart; so that, when, in 
order to avoid imprisonment and persecution, they were com- 
pelled to fly to the woods and their intricacies for shelter, their 
old and faithful flocks would send them succours and neces- 
saries, and frequently congregated together to attend their 
performance of the mass at midnight in the woods. In their 
hours of peace these good men were often seen, after the duties 
and labours of the day, sitting in the farmhouse of a Vendean, 
conversing with the men, or listening to some domestic details 
of the women, or teaching the elder children, and not unfre- 
quently playing with the younger. And so much did each 
family consider the parish priest as a part of itself, that in his 
troubles there was a rivalry who should risk the most to help 
him. During the height of the persecutions, children not 
more than seven or eight years old, were sent out to carry him 
food in the woods; and by their silence and intelligence, they 
frequently set at defiance the vigilance of his enemies who 
were on the look out for his detection. 

In the time of the war the priests never took an active part, 
unless in some moment of dire necessity; but during and af^er 
the battle they displayed that true spirit of Christian charity 
and mercy which was an honour to their profession ; and that 
at all times they were ready to die with the constancy of 
martyrs for their church or their country. The many stories 
still told in La Vendue of the sufferings of these poor men, 
form one of the most affecting passages of its melancholy 
records. 

At the attack of Dol in Britanny (where so many curious 
vestiges of the highest antiquity were seen to exist), after the 
Vendeans had been compelled to cross the Loire — hemmed in 
on every side by perils; villages in flames, chdteaux reduced 
to ashes, the prisoners and fugitives, men, women, and children, 
massacred by the Blues wherever they were taken or found, 
surrounded by numbers, and with scarcely ammunition enough 
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left to attempt to pass forward — a panic seized on those 
gallant spirits, and some began to fly. In vain did that hero, 
worthy the ages of chivalry, whose generous prowess he emu- 
lated and equalled, — in vain did Henri de la Rochejacqueline 
attempt to rally them, to stop their flight: dismay spread 
around, and despair was about to lay a torpid hand on what 
remained of the Vendean troops. It was then that a priest, 
by renovating their courage, by his exhortations, his self- 
devotion, aud his high spiritual mission, once more caused 
them to rally to the charge, and by so doing saved some thou- 
sand innocent people from massacre and destruction. It was 
the Cur 6 de St. Marie de RI16 who did this noble action. 
With a large crucifix raised in his hands, he planted himself 
on an elevated spot of ground, and with a depth of voice and 
an energy of feeling, that, in such moments, carried with it 
something of the sublime effects of immediate inspiration, 
exhorted the Vendeans to dare death, nay, to rush upon it, 
rather than give up their aged parents, their friends, their 
wives, and their helpless infants to the sword. " My children," 
he said, ** I will lead you. This crucifix in my hand shall be 
as a banner to your host; revere it — let those who will follow 
me fall on their knees, 1 will give them absolution ; if they die, 
they will this night be in Paradise; but those cowardly'souls 
who forsake God and their kindred, will perish fearfully here, 
and eternally hereafter. Now will you kneel, now will you 
follow?" Again he raised the ensign of salvation; and above 
two thousand sank on their knees, as the courageous priest 
gave them the solemn absolution of the church. This done, 
unarmed, bareheaded, and still bearing aloft the crucifix, he 
rnshcd forward in the very front of the fire of the enem}-. The 
Vendeans followed; the town was carried; and the noble Cur^ 
of St. Marie led back the conquerors singing the Vexilla Regis 
in thanksgiving for the victory. All threw themselves on their 
kncos as he passed. Of such brave souls were the priests of 
La Vendee composed; yet they have been basely calumniated, 
as men who intrigued to stir on the war. 

At all times, no body of men (either in the revolutionary era 
of France, or in the revolutionary days of England) have been 
so falsely calumniated as the clergy. Their very character of 
patience, of non-resistance, invites the shaft of malice to point 
at them its aim ; for malice is the vice of a cowardly heart ; it 
always, therefore, deals its blow at those who are weak in the 
power of retaliation. In France the respect paid by many to 
the clergy was a check on the measures of the licentious, 
tyrannical, blood-thirsty demagogues, who set on foot and 
stirred on revoluliou. To degrade the persons of the priesthood 
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not only in their office, but in public opinion, became with 
them, therefore, an object of importance ; and no calumnies 
were spared to vilify them in their ministry and in their private 
lives. It was the same thing in England, when, at the period 
of the Reformation, the most gross falsehoods, mingled with 
some truths, were eagerly circulated about the monks and 
nuns: the spoils of the monasteries being coveted by Henry 
to enrich his rapacious courtiers. In France, to starve the 
members of the priesthood, to imprison and to murder them, 
was not enough ; they must be deprived of that respect which 
was due to them for their private character; they were also to 
be rendered ridiculous, before their influence in the country 
could be so utterly destroyed as to give place to the prostitution 
and the blasphemies of the creed of infidel butchers. Voltaire, 
the prince of sneerers, first set the fashion; and this spirit of 
scorn and ridicule became afterwards one of the first features of 
the French revolution. It was the forerunner of its cruelties; 
for it helped to harden the heart, and to prepare it to act the 
worst crimes with indifference or mockery. Conscious that no 
one is long loved who is often laughed at, the priests were held 
up as subjects worthy the exercise of the profane wits of the 
time; and soon became objects of ridicule and victims of the 
scaffold. 

The monasteries of the Bocage were remarkable for their 
charities: they were like garners, in which the harves tis 
gathered for the sick and the poor. Yet, after the Blues got 
possession of the country, their harmless inmates were turned 
out to starve, to fly into an exile of want, or to meet a more 
speedy death by drowning or the sword ; whilst the edifices 
themselves were reduced to ashes, or left in destitution and 
decay. Many of the nuns thus driven out were Sisters of Cha- 
rity ; the most useful and meritorious of all the religious orders. 
Several of these attended the aged and the wounded during the 
Vendean war; and ere the unremitting cruelties and wanton 
massacres of the revolutionists had roused in the royalists a 
spirit of retaliation, they, in many instances, succoured their 
enemies with a charity that was truly Christian. Yet not even 
this saved them; since, during the noyades at Nantes, many 
of these excellent women perished; and an abbess, driven from 
her retreat, was, in the eightieth year of her age, shot at Angers, 
where she was carried as a prisoner. One of the revolution- 
ary regiments, who made tne most fearful slaughter in the 
Bocage, assumed the name of the Infernahy and gloried in it. 
Pride is seldom so just in creating its own titles of distinction. 
The priests, monks, and nuns of La Vendue who thus perished, 
in meeting death evinced that spirit of calm submission which 
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a courage emanating from religious feeling never fails to inspire* 
It was often and bitterly tried ; for a frenzy like that of a fever 
actuated the Republicans to dispatch their victims, after battle, 
with the utmost ferocity. The women and the troops were 
often guillotined, drowned, shot, or hacked and hewn in com- 
pany. 

With such a happy state of dependence as that which has 
been sketched in a previous part of these pages, it can be no 
matter of wonder that the revolutionary spirit which tended to 
destroy the aristocracy and subvert the old order of things, 
should have been met with nothing but disgust and determined 
opposition in the Socage. The peasantry, who enjoyed happi- 
ness without having ever heard of philosophy to teach them 
how they ought to be happy, did not trouble their heads with 
wild theories to bring about an impossible perfection in things. 
They did not want change where they possessed so much that no 
change could improve. In vain were they told that they were 
not free, when they tasted the blessings of peace and of a well> 
ordered restraint. The old bond of connexion between their 
lords and themselves was not to be broken by the evil spirit of 
the times. They did not like the National Convention ; which, 
whilst afiecting the most liberal opinions, tyrannised over their 
poor priests to take oaths that their consciences could not avow ; 
and, whilst preaching up liberty to all Europe, tore the young 
conscripts by open force, by hundreds and thousands, from their 
families and their homes, and either compelled them to bear the 
arms of rebellion, or imprisoned and shot them if they refused. 

This sort of liberty was too obscure for the comprehension of 
the Vendeans : and the cruelties exercised against their priests, 
with the demand of three hundred thousand of their men, to be 
furnished from among them for the revolutionary army, deter- 
mined ths peaceful inhabitants of the Bocage to resort simulta- 
neously to arms. They were ill furnished at the beginning of 
the war; for guns, used hitherto only for field sports, pitch- 
forks, poles, scythes, hatchets, or any thing that could be con- 
verted into a weapon, were all that at the first they had by way 
of arms to meet in battle array the most disciplined and well 
prepared soldiers of France. But their spirit, their unanimity, 
and courage, made up for all deficiencies ; and they soon won 
arms and artillery enough to make them a formidable and suc- 
cessful enemy, even when opposed to numbers far beyond their 
own. They had, at the commencement, no particular regiments 
or captains; each peasant generally choosing his seigneur, or 
some favourite chief, for his own officer. And though many of 
the peasantry, on account of their superior valour, dexterity, 
or intelligence, were made officers, tlioy never, from this cir- 
cumstance, forgot lYie tes^ecV. ^w^ to their natural lords. 
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What a contrast did the affectionate attachment, the ready 
obedience, the unceasing respect of the Vendeans towards their 
noblesse afford to that of all the other provinces in France; 
where but to be named as a nobleman was a sufficient passport 
to the next lamp-post, to be there hanged up by the populace ; 
to be shot, drowned, torn to pieces, or roasted alive! since, 
horrible as it is to relate, the republicans did actually roast in 
a heated oven some of the aristocrats, with some women and 
children, at Pillau, during the height of that fever for blood, 
called the reign of terror. Whilst I was at Nantes, where 
every stone in the streets, could they have found a tongue, 
would have had to tell some tale of horror, I heard such 
instances of cruelty and atrocity repeated in all their most 
fearful details, that, had not the character and respectability of 
those who stated these things, assured me of their truth, I 
could scarcely have believed such barbarities as possible in a 
civilised land during the latter part of the last century. 

I always heard those with whom I conversed on the subject 
of the war in La Vendue lament that the English government 
had not timely sent the emigrants, well supported, to the 
assistance of the Vendeans; had they done so, very different, 
in all probability, would have been the final issue of their 
struggles; but as it was, the poor emigrants only landed to be 
cut to pieces. 

In Britaimy, the people to this day entertain the opinion 
that England sent the royalists over seas, on this unfortunate 
attempt, for the sole purpose of their being exposed to slaugh- 
ter. I met with a curious instance of the prejudices entertained 
by many on this subject during our stay at Rennes. I was 
walking with an English gentleman in the street, when we 
stopped at the door of a shop, to examine a large map of 
Britanny that was there hanging up. My companion traced 
his finger along the map, till he paused at the celebrated 
druidical remain; and turning to me, said, "There is Carnac." 
An officer, who chanced to be passing at the moment, and, 
no doubt, observed we were English, came up to him; and 
with a fierce look, placed his own finger on the map, exclaiming 
** And there is Quiberon ! " I have before related this anecdote 
in a volume of " Letters" that I published some years ago, on 
my return from Normandy and Britanny; but I could not 
resist repeating it here, whilst speaking of the fate of the 
Vendeans and their allies. 

The notes respecting the tales of '* Prediction," "The Little 
Doctor," "Vicissitudes," " The Adopted," and a few concern- 
ing "The Orphans of La Vendue," will be found in the 
General Preface in the first volume of this Series. 
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